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PREFACE 


Calcutta is all set to celebrate its tricentenary on August 24, 1690. 
Such an important event in the annals of Calcutta should not be 
missed to narrate the circumstances leading to its foundation in 
a befitting manner. This is what we have done in this A Tercen- 
tenary History of Calcutta, Volume І: CALCUTTA IN THE 
17TH CENTURY. We have traced its pre-history and have 
offered some new explanations about the meaning of the name 
Calcutta in the First Part of this volume. The circumstances lead- 
ing to the foundation of Calcutta are fully narrated in the Second 
Part of this volume with the help of East India Company's 
records. 

Calcutta is the only metropolitan City founded by the English 
in India unlike Bombay and Madras. And the honour of laying 
the foundation of Calcutta on the marshes of Sutanati, Govindpur 
and Kalkatah, as a prelude to a *well-grounded dominion in India, 
goes to Job Charnock. 

The birth of Calcutta was the result of Job Charnock's delibe- 
rate breach with Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb. That the East India 
Company entertained military designs in the 80's of the Seven- 
teenth Century is a fact stranger than fiction. Charnock knew 
the strength and weakness of the Great Mogul. His 35 years 
residence in Bengal gave him a keen insight into the Mogul court 
and camp. Sir John Child and other senior merchants of the Com- 


pany in India in the 17th century Were no match to Charnock's 
firm grasp of the political situation in Mogul India. Otherwise, 
how could he burn Hugli and Balasore with impunity? Sir John 


Child was ordered to be expelled from. India by Emperor Aurang- 
zeb for his war-mongering, but Charnock was granted permission 
to lay the foundation of a British Empire in India on the soil of 
Sutanati ! 

The foundation of Calcutta canno 
War with the Great Mogul cannot be treat 
Prank of Sir John in India and his patton, Sir Josia Child, in 
England. The skirmish at Hugli, occupation of Hijili, burning of 
Balasore etc. are to be viewed as part of that grand design for 
establishing a dominion in India behind the back of Aurangzeb. 
Aurangzeb's grant of trading privileges to the English Company 


t be seen in isolation and the 
ed as the childish 
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in 1690 cannot be looked upon as another act of generosity, but 
he was forced to do so to protect his Haj pilgrims and the far- 
flung trade of his subjects. His acquiescence in the transfer of the 
Company's trading operations from Hugli to Sutanati and their 
acquisition of the zemindari rights of Sutanati, Kalkatah, and 
Govindpur which ultimately grew into Calcutta are sufficient 
indications of Aurangzeb's weakness. The foundation of Calcutta 
together with the acquisition of its zemindari rights laid the first 
stone of British Empire in India and Job Charnock's part in these 
events is noteworthy. The building of Fort William from 1696 
onwards following the rebellion of Sobha Singh has been left out 
in this volume as we have limited ourselves to the foundation of 
Calcutta. 

We have utilized the Fort St. George records such as consulta- 
tion books, diaries, letters to and from, etc., besides contemporary 
diaries and other official papers in writing this history of CAL- 
CUTTA IN THE 17TH CENTURY which Col. Henry Yule, Dr. 
C. R. Wilson and others could not get hold of. Records relating 
to the war with Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb and foundation of 
Calcutta at the British Museum and India Office have also been 
utilized for writing the present volume. In short, we have reaped 
the fruits of the labours of Yule, Wilson, William Foster, G. W. 
Forrest, R. C. Temple and other historians. We have, at the 
same time, allowed the records to speak for themselves in their 
archaic texts in unfolding the circumstances leading to the founda- 
tion of Calcutta, if we can help it. Job Charnock, the Founding 
Father of Calcutta, has been given special attention. We have 
tried to rescue him from. the clutches of fiction-writers and myth- 
makers, 

The author is grateful to the India Office for making available 
some records. The courtesy extended by the Librarians of the 
National Library of India, Asiatic Society’s Library, West Bengal 
Secretariat Library, Calcutta University Library, Uttarpara Joy- 
kissen Public Library, Carey’s Library at Serampore and 
Chandranagar Pustakalaya are hereby acknowledged. Connemara 
Public Library, Madras, has also been consulted. 

The author owes a deep debt of 
freedom-fighter Nairsan (Mr. A. 
Rash Behari Bose and Netaji Sub! 
for his help. 


gratitude to the octogenarian 
M. Nair, a close associate of 
has Bose, now living in Japan) 
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taies due to Prof. Nirmalya Acharya for publishing the 
1983 fos st of the etymology of Calcutta. іп his Ekshan in 
re е E comments. We have not received any construc- 
hae about the etymology of Calcutta offered by us though 

ame essay was included in our Bengali book as well as a book 
on the origin of the name of Calcutta. Dr. Sunirmal Chanda of 
Bose Institute, Calcutta, was kind enough to go through the Pre- 
history of Calcutta. 

Mr. Rathindra Nath Mukherji, managing director of Firma 
KLM Private Limited, has been a constant source of encourage- 
ment like his father, the late Kanai Babu (Kanai Lal Mukho- 
padhyay). This volume is dedicated to Kanai Babu’s memory as 
a token of his fatherly affection towards this author. 
anuscript through the press goes to 
Mr. Sripati Ghosh of Firma KLM and the Index is the work of 
my wife Seetha. Mr. Ashok Dey of Sreema Mudran deserves 
thanks for printing this volume at a short notice. 

The illustrations appearing in this volume are through the 
courtesy of Mr. Mona Chowdhury, Mr. Radha Kanta Paul, 
National Library, and the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
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This more than 400-year old image of goddess Durga is wor- 
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member for negotiating transfer of the zamindari rights of 
Calcutta (Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur). 
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SARVAMANGALA OF CHITPUR 


Image of goddess Sarvamangala or Chitteswari Devi 
worshipped at Chitpur temple built by Manohar Ghosh 
and his daughter in 1586 A. D. Note Her companions. 

(Photo : Mona Chowdhury) 
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Introduction 


WAS JOB CHARNOCK THE FOUNDER 
OF CALCUTTA ? 


Who founded Calcutta? How was Calcutta founded? Why 
was Calcutta founded? These are the three questions that every 
student of history frequently asks. There was no dispute about 
who founded Calcutta till 1895 when an Armenian historian 
produced an epitaph bearing the date July 1630 from one of 
the churchyards of the city. This apparently cast doubts about 
the claim of Job Charnock being the founder of Calcutta as the 
Armenian burial is 60 years before the advent of Charnock on 
the scene. Was it a genuine tombstone or a fake? There are 
more myths about Calcutta and its founder. We shall have to 
examine them carefully. 

Was the birth of Calcutta a fortuitous outcome of the East 
India Company's war with the great Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb ? 
Was there any war or simply a naval blockade ? Did the few 
English merchants entertain the idea of foundation of ‘a large 
well-grounded sure English dominion in India' as far back as 
1685? Was the war with the Mogul undertaken with the sanc- 
tion of the King of England ? What were the grievances of the 
English merchants against the provincial governors of Aurangzeb ? 
Was the war with the Mogul actually the brainchild of Job 
Charnock ? We shall examine these questions in Chapter 3. 

Was Charnock, who advocated a breach with Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, a war-monger like Sir John Child, the Company's chief 
executive in India in 1685-1690? Was Sir John Child a brother 
of Sir Josia Child, the East India Company's Chairman from 
1680 to 1686? Were the Childs simply children compared to 
Job Charnock in the breadth of his grasp of the political situa- 
tion in Mogul India? Did Sir John live up to the expectations 
entertained of him by Sir Josia ? Was not Aurangzeb incensed 
at the piratical and violent acts of Sir John Child? Did the 
occupation of the Island of Bombay by the Sidi, the Mogul 
Admiral, bring Child’s mortification ? Did Sir John eat his own 
humble pie? Was he really a coward as alleged by Capt. Alex- 
ander Hamilton ? Was not Sir John ordered to be expelled from 
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India by Aurangzeb? Did Aurangzeb issue a general order of 
expulsion of the infidels from India ? What was the achievement 
of the mission of Weldon and Navarro to the camp of Aurang- 
zeb? Is not the treatment meted out to Sir John by the pos- 
terity really an example? Was he not buried secretly in an 
unmarked grave, without leaving a trace of it? Did the war with 
the Mogul meet with the Company's object in view ? Was it not 
a bold venture? Why did Aurangzeb grant concessions of trade 
to the English merchants ? Was it due to his fear of the English 
stopping the Haj pilgrims? Was not the war a prelude to the 
establishment of a ‘well-grounded sure English dominion in India 
for all time to come’, as claimed by Sir Josia Child? Answers 
to these questions will be found in Chapter 4. 

The foundation of Calcutta was the direct outcome of the 
Company’s misfired expedition to Chittagong. Why did this 
meticulously planned Expedition not take place at all? Who 
were the allies on whom the Company counted for this Expedi- 
tion? Did the Company’s efforts to organise the refractory 
princes against the Mogul succeed? Did the fleet sent out to 
India reach Bengal at all? We shall answer these questions in 
Chapter 5. 

Was the skirmish at Hugli on October 28, 1686 a premedi- 
tated affair on the part of Job Charnock in order to withdraw 
trade from that town? Why did he withdraw from Hugli and 
occupy Sutanati and Hijili after foregoing the victory thrown 
upon him? What were his 12 articles of demands upon Shaista 
Khan, the Nawab of Bengal? Did not his occupation of Hijili 
bring disaster to the English troops? Was the burning of Bala- 
sore a strategy adopted by Charnock ? What novel strategy did 
Charnock adopt to baffle Abdul Samad, Shaista Khan’s General ? 
We shall answer these questions in Chapter 6 and narrate how 
Charnock spent a year in 1687-88 at Sutanati in futile nego- 
tiations. 

Was not Charnock’s withdrawal of trade from Bengal under 
the cover of Capt. Heath’s expedition to Chittagong another 
master-stroke he played to bring pressure on Shaista Khan? 
Why did the Court of Directors send Captain Heath, a hot- 
headed, capricious, futile, feather-brained skipper, to undertake 
the Chittagong Expedition? Why did the President and Council 
at Fort St. George instruct him to undertake the Expedition 
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when they knew the real state of affairs in Bengal, though the 
Court of Directors of the Company were in the dark about them, 
on account of the communication gap ? What was the organi- 
sation of Heath's fleet in undertaking the Expedition? Was not 
his demolition of the port and town of Balasore more outrage- 
ous? Did he listen to the advice tendered by Charnock and 
his Council? What were his proceedings at Chittagong? Why 
did he suddenly withdraw from Chittagong and go to Arrakan ? 
Did he succeed there? Is it true that Capt. Heath, tripping 
from port to port without effecting anything, render the English 
nation ridiculous in the eyes of the people of India and set at 
naught the Company's privileges in Bengal ? Where did Char- 
nock and his men go after the futile Chittagong Expedition ? 
These are some of the questions answered in Chapter 7. 

How did Charnock spend 15 months at Madras, after with- 
drawal of trade from Bengal, from March 1689 to July 1690? 
Did he like the sandy Madras? Or was he yearning for re- 
turning to his swampy Sutanati? Was the Company’s trade 
in Bengal during the withdrawal at a standstill? What were 
the circumstances that favoured the resettlement of trade in 
Bengal? Was Nawab Bahadur Khan sincere in his efforts to 
resettle the English in Bengal? Didn't Ibrahim Khan, Bahadur 
Khan’s successor, extend his clemency to all Englishmen under 
his jurisdiction despite Aurangzeb’s order to extirpate the Eng- 
lish infidels from his dominions? Was not Ibrahim Khan res- 
ponsible for the settlement of English trade in Bengal? Were 
efforts made to re-establish the trade in Bengal even before 
Aurangzeb granted pardon to the English merchants for their 
folly of waging a war with him? Why did Aurangzeb ignore 
the burning and demolition of Balasore and Captain Heath’s 
hostile expedition to Chittagong and the Company’s hobnobbing 
with the Arrakanese ? These are some of the questions for which 
answers will be found in Chapter 8. 

Why did Job Charnock return to Bengal in the teeth of oppo- 
sition before getting Aurangzeb’s farman? Was there any 
objection to the re-establishment of trade in Bengal from the 
President of Fort St. George? What were the reasons advanced 
in favour of the resettlement of trade in Bengal? What do the 
Fort St. George consultations of June 30, 1690 say in this res- 
pect? We shall reproduce these records in Chapter 8. Why 
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didn't Charnock, on his return from Madras, go to Hugli ? Why 
did he settle the Company's trade at Sutanati? Why did he 
prefer swampy Sutanati to Hugli ? Were there any advantages 
im squatting over Sutanati? How was life in Charnock's Cal- 
cutta? What were the achievements of Charnock’s son-in-law’s 
administration of Calcutta? How was the zamindari right over 
Sutanati, Kalkatah, and Govindpur acquired? Was there any 
opposition from the local Zamindar? Answers to all these ques- 
tions will be found in Chapter 9. 

What do we know of Charnock’s career and achievements ex- 
tending over a period of 35 years? Did he have differences of 
opinion with his official superiors? Was the character of Char- 
nock without any blemish ? How did trade in Bengal make pro- 
gress under his direction? Do we have any family history of 
Charnock ? What does his will say? What happened to his 
daughters? Is the Armenian claim of their settlement in Calcutta 
before 1630 A.D., 60 years before the advent of Charnock on 
the scene, another piece of fiction? Is Calcutta chance-directed, 
chance-erected and chance-built? We shall discuss these ques- 
tions in Chapter 9. 

We shall discuss how Job Charnock founded Calcutta in 7 
chapters, but before that we are called upon to answer two ques- 
tions. What is the etymology of the word Calcutta? Is Cal- 
cutta the Anglicised form of Kalikata? These are discussed in 
Chapter 2. Was there no Calcutta before Charnock landed 
there ? What is the pre-history of Calcutta? When did Calcutta 
become fit for human settlement? What is the geological, 
archaeological and numismatic history of Calcutta? How long 
have been digging going on in Calcutta to find out its history? 
What do the stones and bones of Calcutta say ? These are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1. 


Part 1 
CALCUTTA BEFORE THE 17TH CENTURY 


PRE-HISTORY OF CALCUTTA 


Calcutta, which is situated on the east bank of the river 
Hooghly in latitude 22° 23° 47" N and longitude 88° 23’ 34” E, 
is exactly 86.2 miles from the sea, off the Saugor anchorage 
buoy, upto Fort William. Géeologically speaking, Calcutta is 
situated on the lower Gangetic delta, which is part of the Bengal 


basin. 
The tectonic history of Eastern India where the Bengal basin 


and the Gangetic delta are situated, is very complex. Geologists 
divide the Bengal basin into two units on the basis of tectonic 
features. The line of the division is the present Garo-Rajmahal 
gap. North of it lies the ‘fore-deep’ in front of the Himalayas 
which was formed in response to the Himalayan orogeny of the 
Tertiary period. The other part of the basin lying to the south 
of the gap and forming the delta proper was probably in exist- 
ence from the beginning of the Mesozoic period, and is regarded 
as a tectonic trough!. 

Calcutta stands on a thick alluvial deposit of considerable 
antiquity. Geologists explain that in Eocene times a gulf existed 
from northwards as far as Afghanistan, and thence it curved 
eastwards and south-eastwards through Kohat and the Punjab 
to the neighbourhood of Naini Tal. That this gulf gave place 
to a great river called Indobrahm is acknowledged by geologists?. 
The headwaters of this river of a great geological epoch consisted 
of the portion of the Brahmaputra flowing through Assam. The 
river flowed westwards and north-westwards along the foot of 
the Himalayas as far as the north-west Punjab, where it turned 
southwards along a line not vety different from that of the mo- 
Indus and emptied itself into the Arabian Sea. In other 
words, the Assam Brahmaputra was once the headwaters of the 
Indus. There was undoubtedly a land barrier between Calcutta 
and the ancient Indobrahm river during the Siwalik times (Upper 
Miocene to Pleistocene), otherwise that river would have dis- 
charged into the Bay of Bengal instead of travelling its long 
course through north-west India and then south-west to the 
Arabian Sea. Geodetic work would seem to lend very consi- 
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derable support to this view. This ‘old Indus’ was cut back 
and beheaded by two separate rivers or two branches of the same 
river, debouching into the Bay of Bengal. 

Geological studies conducted by the Indo-Stanvac Petroleum 
Project? between 1957 and 1960 tend to show that outpouring 
of the basalt flows on the foreland shelf of Bengal occurred 
probably in Late Jurassic and Early Cretaceous time. The vol- 
canic activity presumably occurred at the same time as the 
volcanic eruptions in the Rajmahal area of Bihar and south 
Shillong plateau of Assam. This was followed, during the Late 
Cretaceous, by a slow subsidence of the Bengal shelf area and 
marine invasion from the south-east. During this period, argil- 
laceous and arenaceous brackish to lagoonal deposits accumu- 
lated on the West Bengal stable shelf, whereas in the Shillong 
front and Mikir Hills, and possibly in the Upper Assam Valley, 
sedimentation went on primarily under open-marine conditions. 
Repeated submergence and emergence must have taken place in 
the shelf area during Late Cretaceous to Middle Eocene time, 
when the deeper parts of the stable shelf of West Bengal and 
Assam underwent marine invasion, whereas in most of the shal- 
low shelf regions fresh-water sedimentation of sandstones and 
carbonaceous shale continued. 

Basin-wide subsidence, presumably initiated by the movements 
in the basin-margin fault-zone, caused extensive marine trans- 
gression in Middle to Late Eocene time. Nummulitic limestone 
was deposited uniformly under open-marine, warm conditions 
over the entire shelf area of Bengal and the South Shillong 
Plateau. 

During Miocene time, practically all of Bengal and Assam 
was subjected to major tectonic movements, Movements on the 
major northeast-southwest-trending fault zones caused rapid 
sinking of the deeper shelf and geosynclinal parts of the basin. 
In West Bengal, the area east of the Memari-Ghatal trend was 
transgressed by the sea, and deposition of the dominantly argil- 
laceous Miocene sediments (middle part of the Bhagirathi 
Group) resulted. On the stable Bengal shelf, deposition under 
oscillatic, deltaic and shallow marine conditions continued. 

During the Late Miocene and early Pliocene times, with re- 
gression of the sea, estuarine and fluviatile conditions of de- 
position prevailed in most of West Bengal. Only very small- 
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scale, local marine transgressions followed this large-scale Plio- 
cene regression in some parts of Bengal. During early Pleisto- 
cene times shallow-marine conditions prevailed only in the deeper 
parts of the Bengal basin. Probably only very late in the Pleis- 
tocene did the sea finally recede completely from the Bengal 
basin area, Erosion then occurred, followed by peneplanation of 
the whole Tertiary basin area of Bengal. Finally, the older sedi- 
ments were covered completely by a thick mantle of river-borne 
Holocene alluvium. Frequent recent earthquakes in the oroge- 
nic belts of the eastern Himalayas and the Naga-Lushai Hills 
suggest, however, that movements are continuing in the basin 
and that the folded belts have not yet attained equilibrium. 
Himalayas became a mountain chain by Miocene period but 
it was not yet a provenance of sediments for the South 
Bengal basin. It is obvious, therefore, that the major drainage 
to the Bengal basin till the Mio-Pliocene times was from the 
west and east. The Tertiary period saw the growth of the south 
Bengal delta from western side and sediments brought down by 
the Ajoy-Damodar system of rivers played the most important 
role in filling up the western margin of this basin. The rise of 
the Chotanagpur plateau continued through the Tertiary and 
consequently sedimentation followed in the south Bengal basin. 
Worldwide successive glaciations took place in the Pleistocene 
and there had been considerable fluctuation of the sea level bet- 
ween the glacial and interglacial epochs. The drop of the sea 
level in the glacial epochs would considerably increase the 
erosive powers of the streams and consequently greater rate of 
sedimentation ensued. Since at least four glacial and inter- 
glacial epochs have been recorded in India, these would be re- 
flected by at least four phases of active sedimentation in the 
Pleistocene depositional basins; or, in other words, at least three 
cyclothems of sediments marked by coarse sediments at the top 
of the cycle. The geological sections through the Greater Cal- 
cutta region indicate the presence of such cycles of sediments. 
The basal deposits are marked by gravel and coarse sand followed 
by medium sand, fine sand, silt and clay. Further, the greater 
erosive power of streams in the glacial epoch carried fraction 
loads such as gravel and coarse sand to greater distances along 


the streams than would have been possible in the normal cir- 


cumstances‘. 
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Calcutta, which forms part of the Bengal basin, is thus under- 
lain by a considerable thickness of predominantly alluvial mate- 


rial of Quaternary age, overlying a vast th 


ickness of Tertiary 


and probably Mesozoic sediments in a subsiding trough, whose 
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fast swing 
That there has been a subsidence in the Calcutta region is 


evident from the following table. 
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SUNDRI TREES 


Geologists agree that Calcutta is a part of the once extensive 
Sundarbans. Since Sundarbans got its name from the predomi- 
nance of Sundri (Heritiera minor), it is natural that Calcutta 
should have abundance of these trees. Unfortunately, Sundris do 
not grow any more in the Western Sundarban delta of West 
Bengal, due to changed climatic conditions. Sundris required 
frequent flooding to allow of the growth of grass and at the same 
time exposure of their roots to the air for at least several hours 
of each tide. Forests of submerged Sundris’ in situ have been 
encountered at several places in Calcutta such as Curzon Park 
Tank (1815), Sealdah (1864), Dhakuria Lake (1941) and Salt 
Lake (1969). These trees have been found standing upright 
with their roots embedded in clay. Decayed Sundri trees have 
been found along the Metro Railway track now under cons- 
truction.8 

A sample of the Sundri wood obtained from a depth of 28 it. 
from the surface of the Salt Lake area in 1969 was sent to the 
Technical University, Trondheim, Norway, and the results ob- 
tained by Radiocarbon dating showed that it was about 5000 
years old. Sundri forests, therefore, thrived in Calcutta about 
5000 years ago when our city was a tidal swamp unfit for human 
habitation, leaving out the islands that raised their heads such 
as Sealdah (—Sialdah, Srigaladwipa, the island of jackals), 
Chakdaha (—Chakradwipa, the circular island) etc. Sooksagar 
(dried up sea), Ariadaha (—Aryadwipa, the island of the 
Aryans), Khardah (—Khargadwipa, the spear-shaped island) etc. 
in the suburbs of Calcutta are sufficient indications that Calcutta 
was once a tidal swamp in historical times.? — Brihatsamhita of 
Varahamihira (c. 6th century A.D.) designated Lower Bengal 
as Samatata (i.e., level with the sea). A typical swamp-type of 
vegetation including mangroves throve in and around Calcutta 
at least 5000 years ago from today, which very much resemble 
the present-day Sundarban vegetation (without Heritiera in the 


western part). | 
FORT WILLIAM BORINGS"? 


There have been 23 borings in and around Fort William from 
1804 to 1832. The last boring at Fort William from December 
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1835 to April 1840 reached a depth of 481 feet and the geo- 
logical results of the operation are better told in the Committee’s 
own words :!! 

“After penetrating through the surface soil to a depth of about 
ten feet, a stratum of stiff blue clay, fifteen feet in thickness, was 
met with. Underlying this was a light coloured sandy clay, 
which became gradually darker in colour from the admixture 
of vegetable matter, till it passed into a bed of peat at a distance 
of about eighty feet from the surface. Beds of clay and varie- 
gated sand, intermixed with Kunkar, mica, and small pebbles, 
alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when the sand became loose, 
and almost semifluid in its texture. At 152 feet the quicksand 
became darker in colour and coarser in grain, intermixed with 
red water-worn nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling 
to a certain extent the laterite of South India. At 159 feet a 
5101 clay with yellow veins occurred, altering at 163 feet re- 
markably in colour and substance, and becoming dark, friable, 
and apparently containing much vegetable and ferruginous matter. 
A fine sand succeeded at 170 feet, and this gradually became 
coarser and mixed with fragments of quartz and felspar to a 
depth of 180 feet. At 196 feet, clay impregnated with iron was 
passed through, and at 221 feet, sand recurred, containing frag- 
ments of lime-stone with nodules of Kunkar and pieces of quartz 
and felspar: the same stratum continued to 340 feet, and at 
350 feet a fossil bone, conjectured to be the humerus of a dog, 
was extracted. At 360 feet a piece of supposed tortoise shell was 
found, and subsequently several pieces of the same substance 
was obtained. At 372 feet another fossil bone was discovered, 
but it could not be identified, from its being torn and broken by 
the borer. At 392 feet a few pieces of fine coal, such as are 
found in the beds of mountain streams, with some fragments 
of decayed wood, were picked out of the sand, and at 400 feet 
a piece of limestone was brought up. From 400 to 481 feet 
fine sand, like that of a sea-shore intermixed largely with shingle, 
composed of fragments of primary rocks, quartz, felspar, mica. 
slate, and limestone, prevailed, and in this stratum the bore has 
been terminated”. 

Commenting on the geological data obtained from the Fort 
William borings, Е.Н. Pascoe!? writes: “Мо trace of marine 
deposits was detected, and from top to bottom the beds traversed 
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have every appearance of being silts laid down by fresh-water 
or in the neighbourhood of an estuary. At a depth of 30 feet 
below the surface, or about 10 feet below mean tide level, and 
again at 382 feet, beds of peat and decayed wood were found, 
in both cases the deposits prove the existence of ancient land 
surface. Some of the wood in the upper peat beds is that of 
the Sundri tree (Heritiera littoralis), which grows in abundance 
on the muddy flats of the Ganges delta ; the rest of it is probably 
the root of a climbing plant resembling Bridelia. Finally, while 
bones of terrestrial mammals and fluviatile reptiles were found 
at considerable depths, the only shell fragments noticed—at 380 
feet—are said to have been of fresh-water species. Another 
noteworthy circumstance is the occurrence between the depth of 
175 and 185 feet, again between 300 and 325 feet, and yet 
again throughout the lowest 85 feet (395-481 feet) of pebbles 
in considerable quantities. The pebbles in the lowest portion 
are especially mentioned as large and their size is shown by the 
fact that they impeded the progress of the bore, which was six 
inches in diameter, and that it was necessary in several cases to 
break them up before they could be extracted; it may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that they were at least two or three inches 
across, The greater part of the pebbles were derived from 
gneissic rocks, but some fragments of coal and lignite, judging 
from their composition, came probably from the Tertiary or 
Cretaceous coal seams of the Garo Hills”. 

The deepest boring ever undertaken for finding fresh water 
in Calcutta, for which efforts were made at Fort William from 
1804 to 1840, was at Akra Road, Garden Reach.!8 The boring 
for a tubewell at Akra Road in 1938 reached a depth of 1,612 
feet. Except for alteration of clay and sand, nothing of impor- 
tance was encountered in the drilling. The geological results of 
the boring at Akra are interesting. "From the lithological evi- 
dence it is clear that the beds drilled in this well are all alluvium 
and their exceedingly rich and varied mineral assemblage is most 
certainly suggestive of a recent origin. Apart from the occurrence 
of high Птепіќе, etc. Hornblende and Garnet, common Epidote, 
Kyanite and Tourmaline and fairly common Staurolite, one not- 
able feature is the presence in quantity of sillimanite throughout 
almost the entire range drilled!^". 


Peat!5 : Peat, a brownish or blackish substance produced by 
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the decay of vegetation, is usually considered to represent the 
first stage in the transformation of vegetable matter into coal. 
These woody fragments when freshly obtained are plastic and 
can be readily moulded by hand. They dry easily and fall to 
pieces. The Calcutta peat appears to be detrital in character or 
at least to contain some drifted material. The peat bed in 
Calcutta borings at a depth of from 18 to 35 feet appears to be 
older than the Hooghly, or at least to have been deposited in 
an extensive lake or marsh, which has since been silted up and 
is now traversed by the river. The overlying clay of the peat 
bed is frequently characterised by present-day fresh-water gas- 
tropod shells, No marine or brackish water fauna has been 
detected in the peat and it must be considered as fresh water 
deposits. From the nature of the peat and its sharp contrast 
with the underlying clays, it is believed that a large amount of 
partially decayed matter was brought by the river and distributed 
in the surrounding low marshy flood plain covering the vegeta- 
tion existing there. Mild tectonism supported further sedimen- 
tation with mechanical compaction giving rise to the clay bed 
with partially decayed vegetable matter overlain by a peat roof. 
An assemblage of fossil pollen grains and spores have been found 
in an excellent preserved state depicting the Late-Quaternary 
vegetational history. 

Coal! : The occurrence of coal below Calcutta is doubted. 
Coal pebbles found at a depth of 392 feet at the Fort William 
borings in 1835-40 were believed to have been derived from 
the Harigaon field in the north-west corner of the Garo Hills, 
Meghalaya. They were not a Lower or an Upper Gondwana 
type of coal and matched with the Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary 
coals of Assam. Perhaps these coal pebbles were brought by the 
old Indobrahm river. 


BONES BELOW CALCUTTA 


'The fossil remains unearthed from the Fort William borings 
have already been mentioned above. The fossil bone brought 
up by the auger from a depth of 350 feet during the course of 
the Fort William borings in 1837 was identified by James 
Prinsep!? as belonging to the lower half of a humerus of 'some 
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small animal like a dog’. It was impossible ‘precisely to identify 
it for want of skeletons for comparison’. Some bones were also 
discovered in the strata of blue clay alluvium of the Circular 
Canal when it was dug up in 1829 at a depth of about 20 feet 
below the surface. During the excavation of a tank at Dum Dum 
in 1813 by Lt. J. Colvin, some more bones were discovered. 
“The bones form a kind of regular line with some intervals of 
a foot or two between them : they lie pretty close together, their 
interstices filled with earth"!9. These bones could not be identi- 
fied properly. 

No marine shells or other fossils have been found at depth 
in the alluvium. The fossils found at a depth of 950 ft. and 
more in the digging of the Akra Road tubewell were identified 
by Dr. M.R. Sahni to be estuarine. The genera to which they 
belonged were identified as Ostrea and Meretrix, the latter by 
only two fragments. "Such estuarine fossils may essily be ex- 
pected to occur. If we consider Calcutta at the present time, 
it would need a depression of only some 30 feet or so to in- 
undate most of the delta of the Ganges, and to permit the 
deposition thereupon of estuarine shells”. There must have been 
frequent advances and retreats of such estuarine conditions in 
the formation of the Gangetic delta. The occurrence of peat 
beds and Kunkar beds indicates most clearly this succession of 
alternative depression and elevation. In Late Pleistocene or 
Recent times, and so much later than the main tectonic move- 
ments which caused the elevation and folding up of the Tertiary 
marine strata, the general movement, however, seems to have 
been one of progressive, if interrupted, slow depression, concomr 
tantly with, and largely caused by, the _deposition of alluvial 
matter during the flood-time by the tributary mouths of the 
Ganges. Whilst depression was going on In the Gangetic delta, 
there was uplift in the areas of Peninsular India to the west and 
south-west of Calcutta??". | 

The discovery of ап old oyster bed five or six feet below the 
foundation of the Clive Buildings (= Gillander House, 8 Netaji 
Subhas Road) in July 1901-02 and almost similar finds in the 
Diamond Harbour Road in 1980 are sufficient evidences to the 
estuarine conditions in which Calcutta passed through. Ostrea 
gryphoides found at Akra Road, Netaji Subhas Road and Diamond 


Harbour Road belong to the Miocene period?!. 
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The discovery of the semi-fossilised bones of an antelope or a 
horse of the sub-recent age at Jadavpur? in early 1980 is inter- 
esting, considering the finding of similar bones at Dum Dum in 
1813. Bones of extinct animals have occasionally come up to 
the surface in the suburbs of Calcutta. Traces of an “animal 
world” believed to be more than 2000 years old were found in 
the tiny village of Mochpol near Barasat. These big skeletons 
were found when the villagers were desilting an old pond?3, 
Palaeontologists of the Geological Survey of India have also col- 
lected in 1977 the entire skeletal remains of a species of rhino- 
ceros, now extinct, but belonging to the recent geological horizon, 
from Meenaklan area, Gobra, Calcutta. These one-horned rhinos 
perhaps lived in the alluvial swamps of Calcutta and its surroun- 
dings a thousand years ago?, Elephant bones, probably belong- 
ing to the Elephas indicus, were also found along with the oyster- 
beds below the foundation of the Clive Buildings. А semi-fossi- 
lised elephant tooth has also been lately recovered which too be- 
longs to the recent geological times. 

That the fauna of Calcutta has chan 
disputed fact. Wild buffaloes 
Bagh Bazar and the giant Adiut 
paid scavengers of Calcutta duri 


ged completely is an un- 
that charged Clive's Sepoys at 
ant birds who were the only un- 
ng its pre-Municipal days are no 
longer found in our city25. Warren Hastings was reputed to have 


hunted tigers on elephants in the Maidan area where the Cathe- 
dral (St. Paul's) now stands. 


PALYNOLOGICAL STUDIES? 


Sundri, Carapa Sp. and other trees that thrived in Calcutta 
when it was a tidal swamp are no longer found in our city. Micro- 
floristic study of the Calcutta peat has shown that the pollen flora 
recovered from the peat samples was somewhat similar to the 
vegetation that characterises the present-day Sundarbans. 

Palynological studies of the peat from a depth of 72 to 82 ft. 
in and around Calcutta (i.e. Bagirhat, along the Diamond Har- 
bour Road, 5 miles south of Calcutta; Salt Lake, and Belgachia) 
have revealed the presence of both arboreal as well as non-arbo- 
real pollen types, the latter comprising both wild and cultivated 
grasses of fluctuating concentrations. The arboreal pollen types 
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come from vegetation of a mixed swamp forest consisting of 
Heritiera, Bauhinia, Excoecaria, Rhizotphora, Sonneratia, Dip- 
terocarpus, Bruguiera, Terminalia, etc. The non-arboreal pollen 
types come mainly from the Gramineae (wild and cultivated), 
also from Gyperaceae, Chenopodiaceae, Umbelliferae, Compo- 
siae (Liguliflorae and Tubuliflorae), Malvaceae, Атагапіасеае, 
Caryophyllaceae, Polygonaceae, Liliaceae, Acantpus ilicifolius, 
Pandanus (considered as non-arboreal pollen, though a shrub), 
Euphorbia, Crotalaria, Clerodendrum, Plantago, Epilobium, and 
so on, and hydrophytes like Typha, Limnanthemum, Hydrocera, 
eic. The occurrence of the cereal type of pollen grains associated 
with Plantago, Ammania, Ocimum, Crotalaria, Tinospora, etc., 
indicates probably early human settlement of a primitive nature. 

The seeds of Euryale ferox, Madras cucumber (Cucumis Mad- 
raspatamus, Wilddenow), leaves of Ficus cardifolia and sugar 
&rass (Saccharum sara, Roxburgh), etc., were found in the Fort 
William borings of 1835-18402". 

The presence of the cultivated variety of grass pollen grains in 
large quantity associated with pollens like Plantago etc. have Jed 
palynologists to believe the existence of human settlement and re- 
sulting sporadic agricultural practices in the man-made clearings 


of swampy lands of the Calcutta region. However, geological 


data do not warrant such à conclusion in the absence of macro- 
harcoal, pot- 


fossils of seeds, carbonised remains of foodgrains, c 
Sherds, etc, The swampy condition of the Calcutta region 5000 
years ago did not permit human settlement. The presence of 
fossil pollens of wild grasses and possibly cultivated grasses in the 
peat. beds, without association of pollens or fossil remains of 
cultivated trees and human artefacts was due to the tidal condi- 
tion of the swamp. The presence of 1000-year old rice-plants. 


in the peat is an indication that human settlement began in Cal- 


cutta about 1500 years ago only, for which we have conclusive: 


evidence of the numismatics. 


NUMISMATICS 


in a pitcher at Kali- 
ed by Vinayagupta, 
nugupta Chandra- 


Some 200 Gupta gold, coins were found 
ghat in 1783. The hoard contained coins issu 
Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta II and Vish 


2 
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ditya. These coins were handed over to the Governor-General 
Warren Hastings by Maharajah Nabakissen. They were sent by 
Hastings to London for distribution by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company and have been deposited in the 
museums and public libraries of Great Britain. Most of these 
coins are archer type. The obverse of these coins depicted the 
figure of the King as archer, with a standard surmounted with 
the head of the mythical bird Garuda on his right, and the god- 
dess Lakshmi, seated on a lotus, on the reverse?8, 

It is regretted that some old coins, found during the course of 
the excavation of the General's tank at the Chowringhee-Park 
Street crossing by the Metro railway authorities have disappeared 
mysteriously without scholars getting an opportunity to study 
them”. 

The recent find of some Gupta gold coins, not far removed 
from Calcutta, is interesting. A set of 11 gold coins was found 
by some village urchins while they were playing near a tank at 
village Hasnan, situated about 3 miles south-west from Dadpur, 
Dadpur Police Station, Hooghly district. The Hasnan hoard, 
the second biggest hoard of Gupta gold coins so far reported 
from Hooghly district (the first one found near Hooghly as far 
back in the year 1883 consisted of 13 Gupta gold coins), is re- 
presented by the gold coins of the following rulers: (1) Chandra- 
gupta П, (2) Kumaragupta I, (3) Narasimhagupta Baladitya, 
(4) Kumaragupta II, and (5) Vishnugupta. Except Kumara- 
gupta T's coins, all others (Chandragupta II—4; Narasimhagupta 
—2; Kumaragupta—1; Vishnugupta—1) are archer type. Ku- 
maragupta I’s one coin is the Horseman type (obverse, and god- 
dess feeding a peacock on the reverse). This hoard also is 
represented by a single gold coin of Samacharadeva (Narendra- 
vinita), a local ruler of Bengal, who flourished before Sasanka 
and issued coins imitating the Gupta emperors.*°. 

The Kalighat hoard, along with that of the Hasnan, is an evi- 
dence to show that the region of Calcutta started to be inhabited 
from 5th Century A.D., coinciding with the composition of the 
Brihatsamhita by the great astronomer, Varahamihira, who flou- 
tished during the period of the Guptas. 

Two basalt artefacts, with figures of tortoise, symbolising the 
Kurma Avatara of Vishnu, were collected by the Indian Museum 
in. 1882 from Dhapa, now within the Corporation of Calcutta, 
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then inhabited by fishermen. A sandstone head of Vishnu of ihe 
Gupta period from  Behala and a basalt Vishnu image from 
Barisha belonging to the i3th century A.D, are also on display 
at the Indian Museum as Caicutta specimens of archaeological 
interest?!, 


IS CALCUTTA FLOATING ON OIL? 


Sands of Pliocene and Lower Eocene periods contain petroleum 
and gas.. These are overlain with limestone. In the Miocene 
beds down to depths below 8,000 ft. there is hydrocarbon gas 
and these reserves are associated with interbedded sands, the 
composition of which does not appear to be constant, i.e., their 
distribution indicates a hiatus between them. The basal Pliocene 
beds associated with the Miocene-Pliocene unconformity have 
yielded some genuine shows of hydrocarbons, The Indo-Stanvac 
Petroleum Project submitted a very pessimistic report concluding 
that no commercially exploitable gas or liquid was available in 
and around Calcutta, The Americans failed us and the oil 
exploration is now in the hands of the Russians. Russian geo- 
logists and their Indian counterparts are tight-lipped about the 
prospects of oil in Calcutta or elsewhere in West Bengal though 
the talk of the town is that Calcutta is floating on oil. Apart 
from drilling to a depth of 16,500 ft. around Calcutta, tests are 
being continued in the city itself with the help of sophisticated 
instruments. It is too early to say whether there is oil below 
Calcutta with commercial prospects. 

There has been no systematic drilling of the soil of Calcutta 
for the sake of tracing its geological history. The available geo- 
logical data tend to show that Calcutta, which is a part of the 
Bengal basin and the Gangetic delta, was in existence in the 
Jurassic age. The Pliocene and lower Eocene epochs witnessed 
shallow marine deposition of sand overlain with limestone. Marine 
transgression started since the Middle Eocene and the Upper 
Eocene. During the Miocene times the eastern portion of the: 
Bengal basin was still rising and the Himalayas continued to soar 
upwards obliterating the Eocene gulf. The sea regressed in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene times. Shallow marine conditions pre- 
vailed only in the deeper parts of the Lower Bengal basin. during 
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the early Pleistocene times. The sea finally receded completely 
during the Late Pleistocene. Finally the older sediments were 
covered completely by a thick mantle of river-borne Holocene 
alluvium. The alluvium is of the thickness of at least 15,000 to 
20,000 ft. and hard rocks are not available even at a depth of 
16,500 ft. Swampy conditions prevailed in the dawn of history. 
The Sundri forests that once covered Calcutta were about 5000 
years old. Palynological studies have pointed out that primitive 
human settlement could have been possible in the clearances of 
the Sundri forests about 5000 years ago. However, absence of 
macrofossils of seeds, carbonised remains of food grains, char- 
coal, potsherds and other human artefacts rule out the possibility 
of primitive man and agriculture in Calcutta about 5000 years 
ago. 'There is clear evidence of human habitation of Calcutta 
from the Sth century A.D. onwards, i.e., the Gupta period of 
Indian history. Calcutta was a haunt of wild animals when Job 
Charnock settled at Sutanati. Gradual clearance of forests and 
climatic changes have made Calcutta what it is today. Though 
Calcutta cannot claim to have an hoary past, Charnock’s mid-day 
halt for the third and last time, heralded ‘the foundation of a 
large, well-grounded, sure ENGLISH DOMINION IN INDIA’. 
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CALCUTTA : ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


The etymology of the name Calcutta is easy to explain if we 
can find out its linguistic origin. The existence of Calcutta on 
the left bank of the Bhagirathi/Hooghly is not in itself a proof 
that the name has its origin in the Bengali language. Before 
offering an explanation as to its etymology, let us find out the 
earliest mention of the name in different languages of India. Cal- 
cuttà as a commercial centre begins from August 24, 1690 when 


Job Charnock set up his tabernacle there on his return from. 
Madras, 


I. CALCUTTA IN ENGLISH, PERSIAN, SANSKRIT 
& BENGALI 


1. English: The first menti 


on of Calcutta spelt and written 
as it is, is to be found in the Е; 


nglish language and not in Bengali. 


nd Rogger Braddyll to Agent Job 
Charnock dated Dacca, June 22, 1688, Says. ик a 


sic in brackets. Eyre and ‘July 
9th 1689 to Elihu Yale, Presi 


village of ‘Chuttanutte’ (Sutanati) 
February 9, 1687, and, again, fro 
1688. They had gone to Dacca 
they were familiar with the villag 


of Sutanati, it cannot possibly be a slip on the part of a copyst 
‘salt lake’ in Cal- 


ot, therefore, be 
wrong. 
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Agent Job Charnock did not use the name Calcutta in the year 
1686 and 1687 in his letters to President Yale and others, though 
а number of them bear the dateline *Chutanautte!, possibly on 
account of the fact that the Company's servants at Madras or 
elsewhere were not familiar with its geographical details. Тһе 
absence of the name Calcutta in early English sailing directions 
and charts? is accounted for from the fact that Govindpur and 
Sutanati were riparian villages whereas the intermediate village 
between them was not populated. We know that Clive Street 
(= Netaji Subhas Road) is the highest point on the entire left 
bank of the Hooghly. According to Simm's survey of Calcutta 
(1851), Clive Street was, in fact, found to be the highest point 
in the whole town of modern Calcutta, being nearly thirty one 
feet above the zero of the tide-gauge in Kidderpore, whilst the 
lowest part of Calcutta, Machua Bazar, has a height of eighteen 
feet only$. 

Only after Charnock's return to Madras from the abortive 
Chittagong Expedition on 3rd March 1689 that we find him using 
the name Calcutta in any official document. Не uses the name 
Calcutta three times in his comments on Capt. Heath's adven- 
tures. This document is dated March 22, 16897. Captain Heath 
in his account of his proceedings dated August 16, 1688 (a 
copyst's mistake for March 16, 1689—) has also used the name 
Calcutta thrice’. These documents are available only in the 
Company’s records at London, though they were executed at 
Fort St. George, Madras. Thus, we find no less than 9 refer- 
ences to Calcutta in the Company's records, prior to its ‘founda- 
tion' by Charnock on August 24, 1690. The existence of the 
village before its occupation by the English and its geographical 
entity are now clear. 

The first appearance of the name of Calcutta in print? within 
40 years of its foundation was in an Englishman's travels in 
1727. In fact Capt. Alexander Hamilton's account of Calcutta, 
where he had a house in 1708, is the most delightful gossip ever 
written. 

The records of the revenues collected from the villages of Cal- 
cutta, Soota Loota (Sutanati) and Govingpore (Govindpur) are 
available from 1703 onwards in the Company's records! 

The name of Calcutta was sparingly used in official documents/ 
communications from 1698 to 1912 during which period it was 
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the capital of India as they were issued from Fort William. How- 
ever, the wills of the East India Company's servants and other 
Englishmen residing in the town were dated Calcutta from 1704 
onwards!. The spelling of the town used by ће Company's 
servants from 1688 is the same as we use it today. However, 
Major Ralph Smyth used the name Kaleeghatta!?, in 1857, after 
the Bengal & Agra Annual Guide& Gazetteer!3, 

John Burnell who visited Calcutta in November 1712, had 
preferred to write Calcutta! and the Gentleman's Magazine! of 
1737-38, Colgota. Montgomery Martin called the ‘old fort of 
Govindpoor (the original Calicata!®)’. Stewart in his History 
of Bengal (1813 edition, p. 2 to p. 346) wrote Calicotta. 

2. Persian: Calcutta is mentioned, for the first time in the 
Persian language, in the bainama or transfer deed executed by the 
junior branch of the Savarna Raichaudhuri family of Behala/ 
Barisha in 1698. Prince Azim-ush-Shan, grandson of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, granted the English Company permission to acquire 
the zemindari rights of the villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah, and 
Govindpur, on paying him a present of Rs. 60000. The Savarna 
Raichaudhuris under pressure from the Prince relinquished their 
rights over the zemindari of the 3 villages after receiving a com- 
pensation of Rs. 1300. The transfer deed was executed on 10th 
November, 1698. This Persian document states: “...We con- 
jointly sold and made a true and legal conveyance of the village 
Dihi Kalkatah, and Sutanati within the jurisdiction of parganah 
Amirabad and village Govindpur under the jurisdiction of par- 
ganah Раедап and Kalkatah, to the English Сотрапу!?...”, It 
is clear from this document that Calcutta was a Dihi (village), 
and at the same time a Parganah. 

Is there any mention of Calcutta in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul 
Fazl Allami (1596) ? The Persian text of the Ain was edited 
by H. Blochmann in two volumes and issued by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in its Bibliotheca Tndica series in 1867 and 
1877. The first volume was translated into English by H. Bloch- 

- mann in 1873 (revised by D. C. Phillot in 1927) and the second 
volume: was translated by H. S. Jarret and published iin 1891 
and 1894. These volumes were revised by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
in 1948-49. Francis Gladwin had translated the Ain, in three 
volumes, in 1786. Both Gladwin and Blochmann read the 


text 
as "Kalikata wa Bakoya wa Barbakpur, 3 Mahal” 


(Ain—original 
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1, 408; trans. Jarret, ii, 141). There are alternative renderings 
of the passage in the various manuscripts of the Ain, such as 
“К” (=Kalna) ‘KIt’ (Kalta), ‘Tlp’ (— Talpa). The two differ- 
ent forms, Kalkata and Talpa are to be found in the two oldest 
manuscripts!8, Sir Jadunath Sarkar preferred to reject the read- 
ings by saying: “Calcutta is unlikely. I prefer the variant in 
text Kalna’’!9, 

We have some reasons to ‘think that Kalkatah is the word 
intended in the text, though it is difficult to identify the other 
two Mahals juxtaposed to it, i.e., Bakoya and Barbakpur. Bloch- 
mann himself did not identify them in the Sarkar Satgaon to 
which these 3 Mahals belonged? Kalkatah was a Mahal, a 
khas Mahal. The bainama makes it clear that Kalkatah was not 
only a village, but also a Parganah. There seems to be no other 
Persian history of Bengal written before the 17th century in 
which Calcutta finds a mention. Ghulam Husain Salim’s Riyazu- 
s-Salatin is a history of Bengal written in 1786 under the patro- 
nage of George Udny. Ghulam Husain was the Dak Munshi 
(or Postmaster) of Udny at Maldah and his ‘Garden of the 
Kings says: "The City of Calcutta was a village in a talugah 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, ‘Karta’ and 
‘Kata’ means ‘master’, or ‘lord’; therefore this village was named 
Kalikata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually by a 
process of the modulation of the tongue, the alif and the ea be- 
ing dropped, it was called Kalkata?", 

Another Persian historian, Nawab Muhabbat Khan, had also 
traced the origin of the name Calcutta to Kali, the presiding 
goddess of the city. He had stated: “Calcutta formerly was 
only a village, the revenue of which was assigned for the ex- 
penses of the temple of Kali Devi, which stands there??. He 
adds: “As in the Bengali languaie the words Karta and Kata 
means proprietor of that Kali; in course of time, by the elision 
of i, it became to be called Calcutta”. Since Muhabbat Khan’s 
Akbar-i-Muhabbat was written in 1806, he could not have 
helped giving expression to the current traditions. 

The revenues of the village Calcutta were never assigned to 
the goddess at any time in the history of India, at it formed part 
of a Khas Mahal or imperial jagir, the proprietor of which was 
the most iconoclastic fanatical monarch known to us, Aurangzeb. 
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Every Hindu temple known to him was levelled to the ground. 
The Kalighat temple was not there in its present site till 1809. 
The title deed of the Debottar properties of the goddess is not 
coming forth?+24, The bainama clearly stated that the zemindars 
of the villages of Kalkatah, Govindpur and Sutanati conveyed the 
land "free from adverse rights or litigation forming a prohibi- 
tion to a valid sale and transfer"? Nawab Muhabbat Khan 
is, therefore, wrong in his statement. 

3. Sanskrit: "Calcutta is a place known from remote anti- 
quity. The ancient Hindus called it by the name of Kalikshetra. 
It extended from Bahula to Dakhinashar. Behula is modern 
Behala and the site of Dakhinashar still exists. According to the 
Puranas a portion of the mangled corpse of Sati or Kali fell 
somewhere within that boundary whence the place was called 
Kalikshetra. Calcutta is a corruption of Kalikshetra. In the 
time of Balal Sen it was assigned to the descendants of Sera”, 
wrote Pudma Nav Ghosal in 187325. Ghosal did not state which 
of the Puranas contained this reference to Kalikshetra. 

That Behala was once within the sphere of Buddhist influence 
is evident from the temple of Chanditala and another dedicated 
to Dharma or Buddha near the Hari Sabha Road. “The Dharma 
Thakur, the image of the Buddha in the Behala temple, which 
is now a wretched mud-hut, is worshipped by a Capalika". The 
locality is Dharmatala. The story of Kalikshetra and inclusion 
of Behala in it is the result of Hindu Renaissance in Bengal?’, 

However, A. K. Ray, one of the descendants of the Savarna 
Raichaudhuri family, has tried to include Kalighat or Kalik- 
shetra in the list of Pithas (sacred places) or Pithastans. He says: 
*In the Pithamala of the Nigamakalpa, Kalikshetra is said to 
extend over two jojanas (16 miles) from Bahula to Dakshines- 
war, and the area, within it to which sanctity attaches is des- 
cribed as a triangle, two miles (one ‘Krosa’ or ‘Kos’) in extent"? 

There is no mention of Kalikshetra in the Kalika Purana, 
which is the earliest of the Puranas dealing with the Pithas or 
Pithastans. A. K. Ray's statement, therefore, is misleading. The 
Devi Bhagavata; though a Purana of doubtful authority, also, 
does not mention the name of Kalighata or Kalikshetra in its 
list of 108 Pithas. The Mahanirvana Tantra ignores this Pitha 
altogether. Recent Tantras like the Brihat or Maha Nila Tantra, 
the Acharanirnaya, Mahalingarchana Tantra and the Tantra 
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Chudamani reckon Kalighat in their list of 51 Pithas as Kalipitha. 
Kalipitha is accepted as an alias of Kalighat in these Tantras. 
The Tantra Chudamani seems to have been the source of the cur- 
rent Kalighat legend??. It is beyond our scope to discuss the 
origin of the Kalighat temple in Calcutta. 

It is evident from the above discussion that Kalighat, became 
a Pitha in the process of Brahmanical revival in Bengal. The 
temple of Kalighat is little known outside West Bengal and its 
sanctity is of recent origin. The village of Kalkatah existed be- 
fore Kalighat attained sanctity. 

Kavirama in his Digvijaya Prakasa (16th century) has stated: 
“During the churning of the ocean, Kurma (the tortoise), too 
heavily pressed by the Mandara mountain on his back and by 
Ananta (the infinite) gasped out a deep breath in order to stupefy 
the Daityas; and the country of Kilkila was formed, and it ex- 
tended over the whole tract covered by his breath”. The pro- 
vince of Kilkila is described as being 21 jojanas (=160 square 
miles) in extent with the Saraswati on the west and the Jamuna 
on the east and containing the villages of Hooghly, Bansberia, 
Bhatpara, Khardaha, Sialdaha, Govindpur, etc.*°. Raja Radha- 
kanta Deb in a Bengali hymnology which he composed at Brin- 
daban christened Calcutta as Kilkila Nagara, "town of joyous 
sounds". In his Sanskrit lexicon, Sabdakalpadruma, he omits 
its geographical signifaction. Perhaps the Raja had only Digvi- 
jaya Prakasa for his authority, the authenticity of which he 
doubted much. Classical Sanskrit literature is not a source for 
the etymology of a modern city like Calcutta?!, 

4. Bengali: Kalikata is said to find its first mention in a 
poem called Manasamangal, composed by Bipradas Pipalai in 
1495 A.D. (Saka year 1417). The journey of Bipradas's hero, 
Chand Sadagar, down the river Bhagirathi from Bhagalpur to 
the sea, is interesting. Chand Sadagar's small fleet of seven 
ships after passing Rajghat and Indraghat, Nadiya and Ambua, 
comes at last to Tribeni, the famous junction of the Ganges, 
the Saraswati and the Jamuna. Here Chand, the merchant, 
landed on the bank to see the great city of Saptagram. “This 
is the home of the seven saints. Here all the gods reside. Here 
is the abode of all bliss, and no sorrow or misery enters. The 
saints and blessed ones have no troubled thoughts, but undis- 
turbed perform their austerities and tel] their beads without inter- 
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mission. Here are found the Ganga and the Jamuna and the 
wide flowing Saraswati and Uma Maheswari presides over all. 
Overjoyed at the sight of the Ganges at Tribeni, Prince Chand 
stayed his boat Madupara by the bank. Glad at heart, the 
King performed the ceremonies befitting a place of pilgrimage, 
and with devotion worshipped the god Maheswari. Then, having 
finished his devotions, the king with joyful heart repaired to the 
city and compassed it round about. After staying there two 
days the king returned to his fleet. The boat reached Kumar- 
hat. Hugli was passed on the right, and on the left Bhatpara. 
Boro stood on west bank, and on the east Kankinara. Rapidly 
they passed Mulajor and Gaurulia on the east, while Paikpara 
and Bhadreswar remained on the west; Champdani was passed 
on the right and Ichapur on the left. Often and often the king 
cried, Row on! Row on! and cherri did they row, with 
Bankibazar on their left. Having passed Champdani, the king 
came into the place where 2 streams met. In order due they paid 
their worship to the holy place of Nimai by the water side, 
where they found the Nim tree with the China roses blooming on 
it Away they went to the flood country, leaving behind them 
Chanak. Thence they rowed past Ramnan, Akna, and Mahesa. 
Having prostrated himself at Khardaha, the abode of the blest, 
the king proceeded. Again and again he cried out, Row on! 
Row on! Rishira was passed on the right and Sukchar on the 
left. With delight the king sped by Konnagar. Kotrang was 
passed on the right and Kamarhati on the left; Ariadaha was on 
the east and Ghusuri on the west. At Chitpur the king wor- 
shipped the goddess Sarvamangala. Day and night the boat 
sped on; they never neglected their duty. Rowing by the east- 
ern bank the great and heroic Chand passed by Calcutta: and 
arrived at Betor. The pious Chand Datta worshipped Betai 
Chandi the presiding deity of Betor. In the boat the king’s 
servants sang a song of delight. Various dainties they cooked 
and ate, and- quickly passed Dhalanda. King Chand having 
worshipped Kalika at Kalighat, passed- by Churaghat and Jaya- 
dhali: Passing by Dhanasthan-with great curiosity they reached 
Baruipur??". 

A. К. Ray adds: “It will be observed that Calcutta had 
already come to be known as a place different from Kalighat and 
that Kalighat itself was a mere riparian village sacred to the 
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goddess Kali, but not important enough to merit more than a 
word of mention. The goddess was deemed to be just sacred 
enough for a visit and an offering on the part of the traveller, 
but not nearly so great as the goddess Sarvamangala at Chitpur 
or the goddess Betai-Chandi at Betor, who had ancient temples. 
Nor was her renown such as to throw the poet into ecstasies over 
her adoration"9?, 

Bipradas would have us to believe that Chand Sadagar visited 
the shrine of Kalika at its present site to worship the goddess, 
after passing Calcutta. It is not understood how could the 
temple be located after Calcutta at Kalighat in the face of the 
Savarna Raichaudhuri family's tradition recorded by A. K. Ray 
that it was originally situated at Posta Bazar. Moreover, how 
could Chand worship the goddess Sarvamangala or Chitteswari 
Devi at Chitpur in the absence of her temple there? On the 
walls of the Chitteswari, or Chandi Durga temple at Chitpur, 
is found this tablet: “Sri Manohar Ghosh, Zemindar of Kulai 
village on the border of Burdwan and Murshidabad and heir of 
Basudeva Ghosh of Agradweep and Ghoshpara who was a close 
associate of Sree Chaitanyadeva, along with his daughter, founded 
this temple of Chitteswari in 1586. They gave it to Mohanto 
Nrishingha Brahmachari. Chitu dacoit used to worship this 
deity. The Chitpore area is named after this dacoit?*", 

All this tend to question the veracity of Bipradas, who is said 
to have been an inhabitant of Baduria-Batgram in the vicinity 
of Kalikata®, That the passage in the Manasamangal in which . 
Kalikata and Kalighat occur is an interpolation is evident from 
the facts mentioned above. Some of the passages in the poem 
are simply later incorporations as such a graphic description of 
the east and west banks of the Hooghly is only possible at the 
hands of someone who lived in the early part of the 19th century. 

The oldest manuscript of Bipradas’s poem does not go back 
beyond the first half of the 18th century. Sukumar Sen has 
stated: “I consider the name of Kalikata a later. insertion." 
Asutosh Bhattacharya in his History of Mangala Kavya . (Ben- 
gali) has also confirmed the same opinion by stating that Cal- 
cutta and all other names of villages along the -banks of the Gan- 
ges referred to therein are later insertions.36, 

. Kavi Kankan Mukundram Chakravarty's Chandi Kavya written 
sometime between 1580 and 1585 is said to contain names of 
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both Kalighata and Kalikata. In a critical edition of the Chandi 
Kavya brought out by Akshaya Kumar Sarkar, the passage in 
which Kalikata and Kalighata occur is not found?? “The local 
tradition says that the image of Chandi worshipped there (at 
Chanditala, Behala), was established by Srimanta Sadagar of 
the old Bengali legend. In April a fair sits at the place, visited 
chiefly by a very considerable number of women folk", says the 
late Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen?» The visit of Srimanta 
Sadagar to Kalighat is therefore doubtful. 

We can safely assert that there is no reference to Kalikata in 
the Bengali literature prior to the beginning of the 17th century. 
The earliest reference to Kalikata in a Bengali manuscript of 
undisputed authority is that found in the Padmavati*9, written by 
Alaol, a poet of Chittagong, in the 17th century. The manus- 
cript is as old as Calcutta and is to be found in the Library of 
the Calcutta University. Padmavati, being a translation, has. 
written Kalghatta for Calcutta, which, as we have seen, is the 
same as to be found in the Persian bainama of 1698 and refer- 
ences in the Company's records before 1690. 


5. Hindusthani: We are not sure if there is any mention of 
Calcutta in any Hindusthani work written in the 17th century. 
There are some proverbs in Hindusthani, which seem to be of 
19th century origin. To cite one or two: 

1. Jo jae Kalikatte, voh khae albatta. (a) Who goes to 
Calcutta will certainly eat dirt (allusion to the nasty and dirty 
water of the river impregnated with the filth of the city, before 
water-works were constructed). (b), Who goes to Calcutta cam 
live by rowing at any rate (Calcutta being a great port). 

2. Deh men na latta, lute ke Kalkatta : 
his body, he intends to plunder Calcutta0) , 

It is clear from our discussion that the earliest version of the 
name of the city of Calcutta is Kalkatah in English, Bengali, and 
Persian. Calcutta is the anglicised form of Khalkatah (which 
we shall explain later on), of which Kalkatah is a popular 
reading. 7 

Calcutta is written in. Bengali аз Kalikata and pronounced 
‘Kolkatta’, ‘Kolketta’, *Kolketa' (in West Bengal) and *Koilkata" 
*Koilkatta' (East Bengal) and ‘Kaliketa’ by Oriyas, Hindustanis 
pronounce it ‘Kolkotta’ or "Kolkata! German (Kalkutta, pro-- 


(Without a rag or 
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nounced Kalkoota), Dutch (Collecatte), French (Calecutta) and 
many other peoples of Europe write it according to their con- 
venience in their respective languages, always producing a sound 
similar to Calcutta as pronounced by Englishmen. It is time that 
we discuss the meaning of the name given by people, mostly 
anonymous, we have come across with. 


П. OLD EXPLANATIONS 


The meaning of the name Calcutta has been hitherto ex- 
plained on the basis of conjectures, without any reference to 
geography and philology. The following explanations are not 
convincing, but we do not reject them outright as some element 
of truth is ingrained in them. 

1. Kal-Kata  (Kal—yesterday, kata—cut): The first 
European who landed at what is now called Calcutta, saw 'two 
Bengalis sitting near a tree which had been cut down. He asked 
them the name of the place. They thought he was asking them 
when the tree was cut. They told him that the tree was cut 
yesterday (Kal kata). The Englishman thought that this was 
the name of the place and wrote it down accordingly? 

Another variation of this folk-etymology is that the first Eng- 
lishman met with a grass-cutter carrying his load, whom he 
asked, "What place is this?” The grass-cutter thinking that the 
question related to the bundle of grass on his head, replied 
Kal-kata, "I cut it yesterday"43, 

Comments: The first Englishman to land at Calcutta was 
Job Charnock and he being a consummate scholar of Persian 
and Sanskrit, could not have written down the name in that 
way. "It would be a sufficient refutation of this silly tradition 
to observe that though in the Bengali language, Cal means 
yesterday, and Cata means cut, Cal Cata could never have been 
uttered by a native, the idiom of the language requiring the 
form Calker Cata; while the occurrence of the name Calcutta 
in the farman of Azim-ush-shan unquestionably proves that the 
designation could not have had its origin in the unintelligent 
gabble of a European and а native**", 

2. Kal Katta (Kal, time; katta, spending): Calcutta is so 
named because one can spend one's time pleasantly in this 
city. No comment is required as to the absurdity of this folk 
derivation. 


3 
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3. From Calicut: There was a belief that the cloth 
exported from Calcutta was stamped ‘Calicot? by the English 
Company. Vasco da Gama landed at Calicut (Kozhikode in 
Malayalam) on the Malabar Coast in 1498. The Portuguese 
are said to have set up a weaving centre at Calicut to make 
cloth which became popular in Europe under the name Calicot, 
from which the English word Calico has come. The cotton 
goods manufactured by Setts and Bysacks at Sutanati were sold 
in Europe by the English Company as those manufactured at 
Calicot. The cotton textiles exported from Sutanati gained 
popularity in European markets in consequence of which the 
name of the village was changed into Calcuttat6. 

Since Calcutta finds mention in the bainama side by side with 
Sutanati, the absurdity of this explanation need not be com- 
mented upon. 

4. Khal- Kata (Khal—Ditch and kata, cut): There is a 
belief that the name Calcutta is derived from the Mahratta 
Ditch, which was a ditch (khal) excavated (kata) by the people 
of Calcutta. It is not improbable that when the Mahratta 
Ditch was excavated, the three villages, viz., Govindpur, Cal- 
cutta and Sutanati, came to be encompassed by a common 
boundary and came to be known by the single name of Cal- 
cuttat?, р 

"Another derivation has been given from the Mahratta ditch, 
ог khal khatta, which served as its boundary, before 1742”, 
says Rev, James Long‘*. Perhaps Long forgot that Capt. 
Alexander Hamilton had used the name in his New Account of 
the East Indies published in 1727 to designate the three villages 
together. We have a number of wills of Englishmen originat- 
ing from Calcutta long before the Mahratta ditch was excavated. 

5. From Kalighat: English writers have tried to explain 
the name Calcutta after the goddess Kali of Kalighat. Though 
Kalighat was not one of those original three villages, it was 
contiguous to Govindpur, separated only by the Adi Ganga, 
formerly called Govindpur creek and later by the name of 
Surman's Nala and now called by the name ТоПу'ѕ Nullah. 
The present locality of Kalighat and Kalkatah were entirely 
different. Sir William Wilson Hunter wrote: “The true de- 
rivation of the name of the city appears to be from Kalighat, 
the well-known shrine to the goddess Kali, close to the old 
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course of the Ganges, or Adi Ganga, about a mile to the south 
of the Calcutta outskirts” (Imperial Gazetteer)'9. Не added: 
"The name of Calcutta, taken from a neighbouring Hindu shrine, 
was identified by our mariners with Golgotha—the place of 
skulls"50, 


The new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer?! has the following 
explanation : “Calcutta (Kalikata)— Calcutta is so called after 
a village which formerly occupied the site of the modern Bow 
Bazar: the name is supposed by some to be connected with 
the worship of the goddess Kali". 

Englishmen believed that Calcutta was a perverted form of 
Kalighat. "Many believe that this is how the word originated, 
but this is a view that cannot be accepted. In ancient times 
Kalikata and Kalighat are expressly referred to as distinct places. 
Moreover, the word Kalighat is still in common use in the 
language. A perverted form such as Kalikata could hardly have 
grown up alongside the basic word which has a distinct meaning 
of its own", says Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee®2. 

“Coming now to the ancillary question of the eponymic, or 
derivative, relation between Kalighat, and Calcutta, it is con- 
tended by some learned friend, with whom I have discussed 
the question, that, whatever may have been the early date of 
the mere entity of the name of Kalighat, Kalipitha or Kali- 
kshetra (its celebrity being only of a recent period), Kalkatta 
cannot, in the light of history or religious usage, be a corruption 
of the word Kalighata. Kalkata again, is thus pronounced by 
the up-country people, while the Bengalis write the word Kali- 
kata, and hastily pronounce it Kolkata or Kolketa or Kolkota. 
It is natural to suppose that the name of our city originated 
in Bengal, and not in Upper India; it is also noticed that in 
Urduising Bengali compound words generally, the terminal vowel 
of the first member is dropped, the medial of the second when 
long, is shortened, and the final consonant is doubled ; we have, 
therefore, from the Bengali Kali-kata, by eliding i, shortening 
the medial a, and doubling t, the Urdu form as pronounced, 
though in the Ain it is spelt Kalkatta", says Gaur Das Bysack. 

"No Hindu, not even the most ignorant, will corrupt, in hasty 
utterance, much less in writing, the name of such a universally 
worshipped deity as Kali into Kali or Kol. The derivation of 
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Calcutta, therefore, from Kalighat or Kalikshetra &ca., as gene- 
rally accepted, is philologically and from a Hindu religious point 
of view, impossible", adds Bysack®3, 

We have already seen how Ghulam Husain had derived the 
name Calcutta from Kalikarta, in order to establish the city's 
connection with its patron goddess Kali. A Bengali will readily 
admit Ghulam Husain’s derivation of the name.  "Kalikarta 
(erroneous form of Kali-kartri), vulgarised Kali-katta ; thence 
by the exchange (a violent supposition) of the medial vowels 
of the two members Kali-katta, then very easily Kali-kata. The 
writer, however, wanted to get at the Hindustani form Kal-kata 
(Calcutta) ; he therefore suggests the elision of i. Objectionable 
as this derivation is, for some good reasons, it does not seem 
to be so bad as many others. Calcutta would mean, according 
to the above way of etymologising, the city of which Kali is 
the mistress in the light of rights to its revenue", 

6. From Kalikshetra: "Kalikata is derived from  Kalik- 
shetra. It is true that in some Sanskrit booklets Kalikata is 
rendered as Kalikshetra. For this reason some people imagine 
that this was the original name. That is not the case, however", 
says Prof. S. К. Chatterjee55, This derivation is followed in 
some of the guidebooks to Calcutta56. “It is also possible that 
Kali-khetra came to be pronounced Kalikheta, Kalikata, and 
finally Calcutta", says Major Hasan Suhrawardy57, “To suppose 
now that the Sanskrit Kalighatta had first passed into the Bengali 
form Kalighata, on the Tantrik authority of the former name, 
and then from the latter into Kalikata, would necessitate the 
shortening of the a of Kali, transmuting the gh of ghata into k, 
and prolonging the terminal a. All this, with the exception of 
the prolongation, which is often done in respect of ghata, is, it 
is argued, against linguistic rules; not to mention the fact that 
names of places, having ghata for their terminal number, have 
been preserved not only in the Bengali, with only such changes 
as ghata and ghati, but also in Urdu and some foreign langu- 
ages. This difficulty was seen by some, and they got hold of 
Kshetra in the compound Kali kshetra, in order, as they thought, 
to derive kata from it more easily ; but apart from other serious 
objections, they should have remembered that kshetra, as an 
adjunct to a word, is generally preserved, as Jagannatha-kshetra : 

the greatest change it undergoes being іп the form khet”, 
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7. Kali-kota: There are some who derive the name Kali- 
kata from Kali-kota (kotta means fort)®°, Kota or kotta is a 
Dravidian (Tamil-Malayalam-Telugu) word. It also means 
simply ground as in compounds such as kali (play) kotta 
(ground) in the Dravidian. Kofta has passed into Sanskrit 
with the same meaning and it has the same meaning in Bengali. 
Kalikotta is, therefore, a perfectly good Bengali word. 

Now the question is, was there a fortress for the goddess 
Kali, in Calcutta? Or, was Calcutta the stronghold of the 
goddess Kali? Calcutta is now a strong-hold of the goddess 
Kali, but three hundred years ago, was she there? We don't 
think so. The only fort known to us is the mud fort at Garden 
Reach, which goes by the name Matia Bruz or Matia Burj. 
This was constructed by the Mogul Governors in order to 
protect Calcutta from the incursions of the Mugs or Maghs 
(Arakkaneese pirates). Even as late as 1760 A.D. the Fort 
William authorities ordered a chain to be put across the river, 
between Matia Bruz and Tannah fort (where now stands thc 
Botanical Gardens) in order to prevent the vessels of pirates 
from coming up to pillage Calcutta. This could not have been 
the goddess Kali's fort. 

8. Kali-kutía: People are not wanting to get at the origin 
of the word Kalikata from Kali-kutta (destroying Kali). They 
simply forget that the goddess worshipped at Kalighat is not the 
destroying Kali, but Kalika, unlike Durga. “The mother goddess 
Kalika who is supposed to represent Dakshina-kalika, does not 
stand upon the chest of her husband Siva as required in the 
Dhyana or meditation of the goddess. She by that makes a 
conspicuous departure from the usual scene9?", The image of 
the goddess at Kalighat is a new conception which is strongly 
influenced by Saivism. 

9. Kalika-tha:5! Some people believe that Kalikata comes 
from Kalika-tha (Kali was there). The mother goddess Kali 
is still at Kalighat and people can have a sound sleep. She has 
not gone anywhere else. We should help these votaries of the 
goddess by finding out some explanation for their belief. 

Tradition is current in the Savarna Raichaudhuri family that 
the original temple dedicated to goddess Kali was at Posta 
Bazar. in the Bara Bazar area of Calcutta, This is unlikely, 
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for it is said that Lakshmikanta Majumdar, the ancestor of the 
Savarna Raichaudhuris, was born at 4-15 P.M. in the year 977 
B.S. (A.D. 1570). Jiya Ganguli and his wife Padmavati visited 
Kalighat and spent 3 days and 3 nigths in prayer for getting the 
blessing of the goddess. Lakshmikanta was conceived from the 
blessings of the goddess and born on the Lakshipurnima day, in 
the month of Aswin. Since Kalikund, the sacred tank in which 
the parents of Lakshmikanta, took their ceremonial ablution for 
worshipping the goddess was stated to be close to the present 
temple of Kalighat (where it still exists, if we believe the current 
tradition), it is improbable that the goddess was originally hou- 
sed at Posta Bazar9?, The votaries of the goddess would have 
us to believe that formerly Kalika was (tha) in Calcutta and 
now she is at Kalighat. 

10. Kalika-ut: This is another variation of the explanation 
Kalika-tha. Some people believe that Calcutta got its name 
from the time when the goddess Kalika was moved (ut—move). 
Rev. Ward is said to be the author of this theory, which we 
thought unnecessary to check up on account of its absurdity on 
the face of it. There is some truth in the movement of the 
goddess Kali from one place to another. She is believed to 
have been moved from Posta Bazar to Govindpur and thence 
to Kalighat. The goddess had her abode in the Maidan, which 
was a jungle before 1759. “About 360 years ago Raja Prata- 
paditya or his uncle Basanta Roy removed the image of Kali 
from the Maidan to its present temple at Kalighat®*”, wrote Rai 
Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen in 1918. This is not correct, for 
we know that the present temple was constructed only in 1809. 

Kalighat (spelt Collighaut) is mentioned in the East India 
Company's records from 1750 onwards. “Mr. Hastings request 
permission of the Board to build a bridge over the Collighaut 
Nulla on the road to his Garden House. Agreed, his request be 
complied with’®, reads the Proceedings of the Fort William 
Council of June 20, 1763.  Hastings' house referred to was in 
Alipore, not the Belvedere or the Hastings House in Judges’ 
Court Road. 

According to John Zephaniah Holwell, the Company's Zemin- 
dar or Collector of revenues in 1752, “Dee Calcutta Market is 
Leld in the Chourangey Road, leading to Collegot. Collegot 
Market and Govindpore Market being both held on Saturday, 
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numbers of the tenants resorting to Collegot Market, to the 
injury of that at Govindpore, it was found necessary to check 
this resort, or counter-balance it, by levying a tax on every article 
imported from Collegot, in proportion to that levied on the same 
articles at Govindpore Market9»", 

The altar of the goddess of Kali was said to have been re- 
moved from the Maidan when it was cleared to make room for 
the fort. Kalighat was an important village before the Maidan 
was cleared and it could not have got its name from the present 
temple of the goddess which was constructed in 1809. The old 
altar of the goddess Kali was believed by some to have stood 
"at some place on the eastern outskirts of the old site of 
Govindpur (now occupied by Fort William), where the Presi- 
dency Jail is at present??", When С. D. Bysack wrote these 
lines in 1894, the Presidency Jail stood exactly where the Vic- 
toria Memorial stands today. Holwell’s narrative makes it 
clear that Kalighat is different from Govindpur where the god- 
dess Kali had her abode in the thick of jungle. The goddess 
Kali worshipped at Govindpur jungle could not, therefore, have 
been the family deity of the Savarna Raichaudhuris. 

11. Kali-hata®$; Rai Pramatha Nath Mullick Bahadur in 
his Kalikatar Katha (Bengali) has preferred to trace the origin 
of the word from Kali, not the goddess, but the Kali Age. Raja 
Pratapaditya was the most powerful Hindu King of the Kali 
Yuga. Не ruled over Jessore-Khulna district. He had de- 
clared himself independent of the Mogul Emperor, Emperor 
Jahangir sent his General Man Singh to subdue the rebel. Lak- 
shmikanta Majumdar, who was in the service of Pratapaditya, 
advised him to surrender, but the Raja did not listen to his 
counsel. Lakshmikanta, therefore, quit the service of Pratapa- 
ditya. Man Singh, with the help of Lakshmikanta, therefore, 
took Pratapaditya prisoner and conveyed him to Delhi, The 
rebellion was thus quelled and peace restored in this way. How 
Pramatha Mullick has derived Kalikata from this event or tradi- 
tion is not clear. Perhaps he likened the defeat of Pratapaditya 
to the killing (katya) of Kali. 

12. Kali-kata (City of contention) : Sir William Jones 
was inclined to trace the name of Calcutta from Cali, or con- 
tention. Sir William, in one of his letters to Samuel Davis, 
dated off Champal Gaut, 20th October, 1792, thus wrote: “We 
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are just arrived, my dear Sir, at the Town of Cali, or contention 
(which is the proper name, and a very proper name of Cal- 
cutta£9)". “Dissention”, indeed, is “опе of the meanings of 
the word Kali”, says С. D. Bysack in quoting Sir William's 
letter under геѓегепсе?о. 

13. Kali-kata (Kali, wet lime; kata, kiln): The late 
National Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee had offered this 
explanation. He once told me that he had read a paper on the 
origin of the name Calcutta at some international conference 
abroad and asked me, when sought some light on the etymo- 
logy of Calcutta, to read his paper at his home. Since he is no 
more in this world, I am unable to quote from his original paper. 
However, his views on the etymology of Calcutta were published 
in an article in Bengali in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad's Jour- 
nal, Sahitya Parishad Patrika, in the Bengali year 1345 (Vol. 
45, No. 1), which was reprinted in the Desh, 29 years later 
(March 9, 1968). We translate the relevant portion of his 
article as it appeared in the Desh. 

“Kalikata is a pure Bengali word. Its meanirg is Kali (wet 
lime) and for the preparation of this kata, or burning of snail 
shells. Just as the name Sutanati developed from the market 
for cotton-thread (soota), bundles (пооѓу), so also did the 
name for Kalikata derive from Kali or lime and the kiln or place 
for burning snail shells (Kata) for the purpose of making lime. 
Oxide of Calcium is not prepared in South Bengal, where snail 
or oyster shells are burnt for the preparation of lime. This lime 
was used for whitewashing walls and thus called Kali....The 
word Kali is well known in Bengali. I have heard from old 
residents that the word kata was sometimes used for lime in the 
region of Calcutta. (It is quite distinct from the word Katha 
or Katta used for Calcium in Hindusthani and other languages 
of the Western region). In the Rajshahi district of North 
Bengal, the burnt shells of snails or large snails, prior to their 
conversion to lime by the addition of water, are called Kata, The 
burnt snail shells are also called Bakhari in some parts of 
Bengal. 

“There are clear indications that lime used to be prepared 
in the village of Kalikata upto the middle of the 18th century. 
What is now Bowbazar Street (in the 18th century it was also 
known as Baitakhana Street) was one of the principal roads of the 
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village or town of Kalikata—running east to west and forming, 
as it were, the backbone of the place. That the preparation of 
lime was a prominent activity at one time in the region north 
of this road is made apparent by the names of some of the 
roads and areas roundabout. The area of Chuna (lime) 
gulli, north of Bow Bazar Street, was once renowned as the 
dwelling place of dark Firingis (Christian descendants of Portu- 
guese and other Europeans who had married Indians). Where 
the new road Chittaranjan Avenue now crosses Bow Bazar, 
north of that or east of Chitpore and Chattawalla Gulli and west 
of the present College Street, lies an area known as Chunary- 
tolla, marked in ancient maps of Calcutta and referred to in old 
documents. This quarter was largely inhabited by people whose 
profession was the preparation of lime (chun). Just as 'San- 
karis’ (shell-cutters) are no longer to be found in Sankaritolla, 
similarly workers in lime have departed from Chunarytolla a 
long time since. But right up to the end of the 18th century, 
the quarter once inhabited by them continued to bear a name 
conjuring up memories of them. This trade is still reflected in 
the name of Chunagulli road and that area. Moreover, a little 
to the east of Chunarytolla in the vicinity of the Lady Dufferin 
Hospital situated between the present-day College Street and 
Amherst Street, a lane emerges from Bow Bazar Street, named 
Chunapukur Lane. It is reasonable to deduce that here too the 
lime trade was operated. The trade was carried on on an exten- 
sive scale on the north of the road in the village of Kalikata that 
represented, as it were, the backbone of the combined villages 
of Sutanati and Kalikata, running as it did east of Chitpore Road 
and Cossaitolla Road (now Bentinck Street) right upto Baitak- 
hana, the eastern boundary of Kalikata. It was concentrated in 
the areas of Chunagulli, Chunarytolla and Chunapukur. If the 
village of Sutanati acquired its name because of its association 
with the trade in cotton-thread and woven cotton cloth (It 
should be borne in mind that among the original inhabitants of 
Kalikata were a great many weavers), there is no reason to 
object to the theory that Kalikata similarly acquired this name 
some four or five hundred years ago through its association 
with the lime (Kali) trade and the burning of snail shells (Kata) 
in the preparation of such lime". 

Mr. Radha Raman Mitra criticised the views of Prof. Chat- 
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terjee in the Ekshan (7th year, 4th issue—Kartik-Agrahayan, 
1376 B. 5. = 1970) and his opinion, as summarised from Ben- 
gali, is as follows : 

The word Kalikata is not a pure Bengali word. The word 
is actually Kalee and not Kali. It is not a Hindusthani word, 
but derived from the Arabic, from which it was incorporated 
into Hindusthani. The full word is Al-Qualiy : Al, the, Qua- 
liy, ash, or calcined ash. If Kalee or Kali is derived from the 
Arabic, Kalikata cannot be a pure Bengali word. It is a hybrid 
word, derived from the Arabic Qualiy (=Kali) and the Bengali 
Kata. The word has not been properly explained by Prof. 
Chatterjee and, therefore, his etymological derivation from 
Kali and Kata is not acceptable. 

According to Mr. Radha Raman Mitra, there is no record to 
prove that lime was ever prepared in the Bow Bazar area, as 
the lime used for the construction of buildings in Calcutta was 
either imported from Sylhet (now in Bangladesh) or Madras. 
Lime from Sylhet was more abundantly used than that from 
Madras, Roads were seldom marked in the old maps of Cal- 
cutta and the first mention of Chuna (m) Gulli occurs in the 
one prepared by Aaron Upjohn in the year 1792-93 and pub- 
lished in April 1794. Mark Wood’s map drawn in 1784- 
1785 and published by Wm. Baillie in October 1792 does not 
show Chunam Gulli, Chunarytolla, Chunapukur and other 
places. As Molunga, the district where Molungis or salt-makers 
lived, Shakarytollah, the district of Sankaris  (conch-shell 
workers) etc. are prominently mentioned in Wood's map, it is 
possible that Chunam Gulli attained prominence after 1785, but 
before 1793. Mr. Radha Raman Mitra contends that Chuna- 
gulli got its name from preponderance of inferior (Chuna) 
Firingis. “Chuna, in this context meahs, small, short; hence 
extremely inferior". Chunarytolla, according to him, means 
where the Chunaris, i.e. cotton dyers, lived. Chunapukur means 
a pool in which chunaputti (small fish) are to be found, “Соп- 
sequently, none of the names of ‘Chunagulli’ ‘Chunapukur’ and 
‘Chunarytolla’ have any connection with Chun, meaning lime". 
His argument is that if we take Chuna for lime, the name of 
Calcutta should have been Chunahatta or Chunakatta, which is 
not the case. Kalikata has, therefore, nothing to do with Chun 


or lime. 
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In reply to the criticism of Mr. Radha Raman Mitra, Prof. 
Chatterjee said that, “It is my belief that Kali and Kata are 
both words from non-Aryan languages. This supposition of 
mine, however, I cannot support with any proof". Prof. Chat- 
terjee is correct. Kali does not come from Al Qualiy, an 
Arabic word. It is a pure Dravidian word to which Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and other languages of South India belong. 
Kali means lime in Tamil-Malayalam-Telugu. Kali atikkuka 
(white-washing with lime), Kali-chunnambu (lime used for 
eating in the Pan), Kali-atakka (unripe betel-nut dried in the 
sun. after boiling in lime water), Kali-mannu (clay) etc. are 
examples. The Arabic Qualiy is a loan word from Dravidian 
languages, especially Tamil-Malayalam. Arabs had trade con- 
tact with the Malabar coast from time immemorial. There are 
a number of words in the Arabic, the origin of which can be 
traced to Tamil-Malayalam. Кайа means a lump in Tam'l- 
Malayalam. As there are no Dravidian words in Bengali, it is 
not possible to advance this argument. Had we found Kali 
with the meaning of lime in any Mon-Khmer languages to which 
the Munda family has similarity, we could certainly say the Ben- 
gali word is a loan from them. Unfortunately, we do not find 
any such word. 

Let it be said here that the name of the Chunagulli was origi- 
nally Chunam Galli as is evident from old maps and old Cal- 
cutta directories. It is not possible to say that there was no 
lime trade or depots in Chunam Galli in the 18th century, as 
we have no Calcutta directories giving such minute details, The 
absence of the name Chunam Galli in the map of Mark Wood 
does not mean that the lane or locality was not existing before 
1782. Since it is not our intention to comment upon Mr. 
Radha Raman Mitra's criticism of Prof. Chatterjee's views, we 
cut short here. To our mind, the Bengali word Kalikata does 
not come from Kali (Chun) as we shall explain it a little later. 

14. Golgotha: The French, and even the English, called 
Calcutta, ‘Golgotha’. Le Sieur Luillier, who visited Calcutta in 
1702, says: “The next morning we passed by the English Fac- 
tory belonging to the Old Company, which they call Golgotha 
and is a handsome Building, to which were adding stately ware- 
houses", Since Luillier had written that “At a league from the 
Lodge (Chandernagar), there is a big town called Chinchurat 
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(Chinsurah=Chuchura) where the Dutch and the English of 
the new Company have each a Comptoir, that of the Dutch is 
much finer than the English one??", he was, obviously, referring 
to Calcutta. 

Though Sonnerat wrote the name of Calcutta as Calicuta, he 
explains in a note that it is la capital des establissemens Anglais 
dans le Bengale Les Anglais prononcent et ecrivent Golgata!*. 

Abbate D. Matteo Ripa, an Italian missionary, who visited 
the Portuguese Church in Calcutta in 1709 says: “On our 
arrival at Bengala, notice having: been sent to Golicatan by the 
English Factor residing at Ugli, some English officials living at 
Golicatan came in an Indian boat, carrying twelve oars and 
sails, to take the Captain and the supercargoes, and convey them 
to Golicatan, where stands the English Factory"^*. Father Н. 
Hosten, to whom we are indebted to the translation of Abbate 
Matteo Ripa's travels in Bengal/?, in a note on Golicatan says : 
“Golicatan is Calcutta. The origin of the word has not been 
satisfactorily accounted for yet. Gollicata is another form which 
I find in a Portuguese letter of 1718”. А 

The Gentleman's Magazines, published by Mr. Cave and 
edited by Dr. Johnson, wrote about the terrible cyclone that 
lashed Calcutta on the night between 11th and 12th October 
1737: *...In Golgotta alone, a port belonging to the English, 
two hundred houses were thrown down" (1738-39). 

A writer in the Englishman’? of 1840 says: “The town of 
*Golgota' or ‘Colecotte’ is mentioned by several Dutch naviga- 
tors of early times, but without any distinct position assigned 
to it". 

*Golgotha was the name of the place in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem where Jesus Christ was crucified. Golgotha is the Greek 
form of the Hebrew ‘Gulgoleth’, meaning skull. From Golgo- 
tha it took the form of Calvaria in Latin and Calvary in Euro- 
pean languages. Calcutta at one time was a most unhealthy spot 
for Europeans. For many of them residing in Calcutta in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth century Golgotha or the 
place of the skull or skull of a corpse would therefore seem an 
appropriate name for the place", explains Prof. S. K. Chatter- 
jee*. Golgotha was an apt designation for Calcutta in the in- 
fancy of the settlement. But nobody would derive Kalikata 
from Golgotha. Golgot or Golghat was the place where the 
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English Company had its factory in Hooghly-Chinsurah town 
from 1655 to 1687. The old house continued to be in use till 
1713. A new factory was constructed at Hooghly and it conti- 
nued to be in use beyond 172079. It is not correct that the 
Golgot factory was wound up in 170480. Europeans who wrote 
Golgotta for Calcutta were confused in their thinking. They are 
quite different places and exist so even today. Few English- 
men have knowingly written Golgotta for Calcutta; if they have 
done so, it was only as a sobriquet on account of Calcutta's 
unhealthiness. 

15. Kol-ka-hata (settlement of the Kols): Babu Gaur Das 
Bysack “prefers to look for the etymology of ‘Calcutta’ in the 
aboriginal tribe of Kols. Though we are not convinced by his 
reasoning, he deserves our thanks for the material he has col- 
lected, especially that derived from Bengali MSS. and family 
tradition", wrote William Crooke, an authority on North Indian 
Tribes and Castes in his North Indian Notes and Queries?! in 
1893. Crooke was wrong in stating that Bysack's contribution 
cn the subject appeared in the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. In fact, Bysack's article appeared in the Calcutta 
Review of 1891. Let us see what he wrote there. 

*A theory which a very learned friend suggests, based, as it 
is, on philosophical grounds, and perhaps possessing a shade 
of historic plausibility, is, that Calcutta was derived, in its chaste 
Bengali form, Kalikata and vulgar, Kolkata from Koli-ka-hata 
(Hindi) and Kol-ka-hata (Hindi, meaning the settlement of the 
Kolis or of the Kols): the aspirate ^, when following a long 
vowel, is generally dropped in hasty utterance, and we have 
Kolikata (chastened into Kolikata) and Kalkata, and the one 
form, or other, may be Urduised into Kalkatta. 

“The investigations of this theory are as yet very incomplete. 
It seems to indicate that the incredible volume of Ganges-borne 
Himalayan debris had mainly built up the present site of our 
city, and when, according to geologic laws, it became in a man- 
ner fit for human habitation, its autochthones were the Kols, or 
perhaps, in some later period, a tribe of Kolis had their settle- 
ment on this side of the river*?". 

Since Gaur Das Bysack was also probably the author of the 
cutta in the Bengali Biswakosh, this theory is re- 
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wami and Prankrishna Datta have developed this theory?? and 
the current thinking, if I am not mistaken, among the Bengali 
scholars is that the origin of the name Calcutta from the Kols 
is a better explanation. 


This theory is, perhaps, the result of Ram Comul Sen's state- 
ment in his preface to his Dictionary of English and Bengalee** 
that a great many words used in Bengali are borrowed from 
‘Coles’ and Prakrit. The late Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, whose 
authority on the philology of Bengali is undisputed simply 
ignored the ‘Kol’ origin of Calcutta, though he had written about 
the Kols®, 

Kol/Kalh is the title applied by Hindus to the Hos, Mundas, 
Bhumij and Oraons and sometimes to other tribes of the Munda 
stock®®, The name Munda appears to be of Sanskrit origin and 
means the headman of the village. Hos, Mundas, Oraons, 
Bhumij and other tribes are descended from Kharwars, These 
tribes were confined to the Chota Nagpur region and were never 
plains-people. Their traditions and ethnology are described in 
detail by Walter Griffiths in his Kol Tribes of Central India and 
by Col. E. T. Dalton in his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal*’. 
They do not appear to have any tradition that they were ever 
living in the district of 24 Parganas. They migrated to the 
plains only after the advent of the English and were employed 
in indigo plantations. The Census of 1872 returned only 389 
Kols, 814 Santals and 3362 Oraons and Dhangars in the 24 
Parganas district??. Had they been the aboriginals of Calcutta 
or the 24 Parganas district, we would have found a substratum of 
their population in these places. The population of the Kol Tribes 
(Mundas and Oraons) in and around Calcutta from 1901 to 
1951 are given below to show their seasonal migration in search 
of economic gains??). They are now employed mostly as scaven- 


gers and coolies. 


Munda : Oraons : 

1901. Calcutta 81 510 
24 Parganas 9,229 5.931 

1911. Calcutta 155 79 
24 Parganas 13,165 12,055 

1921. Calcutta 463 63 


24 Parganas 16,925 13,425 
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Munda : Oraons 
1931. Calcutta 627 493 
24 Parganas 20,669 16,021 
1941. Calcutta 13 23 
24 Parganas 16,314 12,908 
1951. Calcutta 86 52 
24 Parganas 17,627 29,428 


The term Kol has not been, it seems, used before 1800. A. 
Cleveland in his report?? on the hill tribes of Chota Nagpur does 
not use the name Kol. They came into prominence by 1830 
when there was an insurrection. The history of Kol insurrection 
is well known and Dalton has given some details of it in his 
Ethnology. They are not mentioned even in Sanskrit books, 
like Brihad-dharma Purana which deal with the ancient caste 
system. of Bengal®!. 

The earliest authentic reference to Lower Bengal is in the 
Brihat Samhita of Varahamihira, written sometime in the 6th 
century A.D. where the country is mentioned as Samatata?. 
This territory finds mention in the Allahabad Pillar inscriptoin 
of Samudragupta and later records. Brihat Samhita distinguishes 
it from Vanga. Samatata is also described by Hieun Tsang. The 
people of this region were called Suhmas in Jaina texts like 
Acharangasutra, Kalpasutra and Bhagavatisutra and Buddhist 
Jatakas??. 

Since Kols were not the aboriginals of the Gangetic Delta, but 
were confined to the hills of Chota Nagpur, it is incorrect to say 
that they had a hata, settlement or market, in Calcutta, when it 
was a wild jungle. Govindpur was cleared by the Bysacks and 
Setts for habitation and the Maidan was a.haven of tigers even 
during the days of Warren Hastings. Sutanati had only a Aat, a 
weekly or occasional market. Had the Kols any settlement in any 
part of modern Calcutta, we would have at least some trace of it. 
On the contrary, we have some evidence to show that the pre- 
sent Kalighat region was inhabited by people of mercantile and 
maritime pursuits. The Kalighat hoard of 200 Gupta gold coins, 
unearthed in 1783 and the recent (1976) find of 9 gold coins at 
Hasnan, 5 KM south-west of Dadpur Police Station in the 
Hooghly district, bear evidence to this fact. Some of the coins 
of the Kalighat hoard are preserved at the British Museum and 
the Hasnan hoard is lodged in the State Archaeological Museum 
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pal Ghat, as it was the nearest cut to the shrine by the great 
highway that then came down via Chitpur from the seat of 
Pathan Government at Gour...This was between the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries at a period after Chaitanya and before 
Todar Mull. Jungles and marshes, Chuttanutty and Govind- 
pur were at the time nameless places. Equally so was Calcutta. 
But the pilgrims’ landing ghat happened in time to grow reputed 
under the name of Kalighat. From this great ghat not only did 
the surrounding locality first acquire its name, but also the ` 
fiscal importance that procured it a place in Akbars Revenue 
Settlement. It is, therefore, in the corruption of Kalighat into 
the Moslemized Kalikata of the Asl-i-Jama Tumar that we must 
look for the derivation of the Anglicised Calcutta of the present 
day", says Bholanath Chunder?7, 

Since Chowringhee was a tiger-infested jungle, pilgrims com- 
ing from Gour and other places, via Chitpur Road, took the 
boat for Kalighat, perhaps from. the ghat of the same name. 
Hassan Suhrawardy adds:, "Either through superstition or in 
order to please the local Hindus, the European merchants used 
to propitiate this goddess by large offerings prior to undertaking 
important enterprises. As the land route,—a solitary pilgrim 
path extending along the jungle— was unsafe; they approached 
the temple by the river, alighting at the ghat or landing-stage 
called Kalighat, which meant the landing-stage of the temple of 
Kali. It is very probable that ghat was transliterated in English 
as ghata just as the Europeans write Rama as Ram, Navadwipa 
as Navadwip. Thus Kali ghat became Kalighat, and its tran- 
sition thence to Kali-kata, and Calcutta is easy to follow"93, The 
original of ghat is ghata and Suhrawardy need not have strained 
himself much in finding it out. Be that as it may, the point 
is clear that there was a Kali-ghat, a landing stage, for the god- 
dess Kali on the river front. 

The Bhavishya Purana (Brahmakanda, 22. 9) mentions the 
existence of the goddess Kali in the purlieus of Govindpur: 

Tamralipte Pradese cha vargabhima virajate 

Govindapura prante cha Kali suradhani tate99. 

Govindpur finds mention in early Dutch maps as Governa- 
pore and Capt. Hamilton confirms it. Hamilton does not men- 
tion: the: existence of the Kalighat temple. Tradition says that 
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a Sevayet Sanyasi, one of the Dasanamis, who had become a 
follower of the tenets of Yogi Chaurangi, Jangal Gir (Giri) by 
name, was the first to worship the symbol of the goddess Kali 
in the vicinity of Govindpur. Yogi Chaurangi finds mention 
in the Hatapradipa and was the sixth teacher in succession from 
the first Adinatha, and Goraksha, the contemporary of Kabir, 
the eighth. It is also believed that the very symbol was wor- 
shipped by Yogi Goraksha as is recorded in the Goraksa 
Vijaya'9, Since Yogi Chaurangi and Goraksha were probably 
non-Bengalis, the temple of the goddess Kali in the vicinity of 
‘Govindpur was more patronised by the upcountry pilgrims than 
by the local Bengalis. The Setts and Bysacks paid least respect 
to the goddess in their neighbourhood as they were Vaishnavites 
and they worshipped their deity Govindaji, from which the place 
got its name Govindpur. Even Chaitanya did not visit the temple, 
though he came to the outskirts of Calcutta. The present Kalighat 
temple is visited by a large number of upcountry people, especially 
from North-Western provinces. The Gangasagar pilgrims include 
it in their itinerary. What we want to emphasise here is the fact 
that there are still a large number of followers from amongst the 
North Indians who visit the temple of Kalighat. They used to 
land at the landing stage of the goddess Kali named Kali-ghat on 
the river front from where they proceeded to the temple. It is 
natural that the word Kali-ghatta was vulgarised into Kalikata by 
the pious but illiterate upcountrymen before its assimilation into 
the Bengali language. “Thus the word ‘Calcutta’ (Kalikata) is 
not derived from the word ‘Kalighat’ as the Bengalis pronounce 
it, but from Kalighatta, the form by which the upcountry people 
used to designate it", says Dinesh Chandra Sen!?!, The Pithastan 
Kalighat is not the word corrupted by the upcountry men, but the 
landing-stage Kalighatta. This explains the reason for the exist- 
ence of Kalighata, and Kalikata side by side, in the Bengali lan- 
guage. As has been pointed out by С. D. Bysack, no Hindu, not 
even the most ignorant, would have corrupted such a universally 
respected temple of the goddess at Kalighat into Kalikata, but the 
corruption of the word Kalighatta into Kalikata, was not an act 
of profanity, but a mere linguistic necessity. The hard conso- 
nant gha in Kalighat was softened into ka in popular speech and 
thus we got Kalikata in Bengali. This transmutation of gha into 
ka does not offend any linguistic principles. After explaining the- 
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origin of the word Kalikata, we shall see whether Calcutta is de- 
tived from this Bengali word. 


IV. MEANING OF CALCUTTA 


There are many Khals!°2 around Calcutta such as Kantatala 
Kata Khal, Bangar Kata Khal, Chipukur Kata Khal, Bhawanipur 
Kata Khal, Sulkuni Kata Khal, etc. Khal in Bengali and Munda 
family of languages such as Mundari, Bhumij, Ho etc. and Santali 
means a ‘deep, as а pool of water, stagnant water’ etc.!9, Kal 
means a small or narrow canal in almost all the Dravidian lan- 
guages!0*, The word in Sanskrit is Khalla and its Prakrit is also 
Khalla or Khalq!°5. Khal, therefore, in all major Indian lan- 
guages means a natural canal which is uneven in depth and hav- 
ing water in particular seasons only, Kata is the past tense of 
Katao in Santali, Bengali etc. Khal+Katta, therefore, means a 
canal formed by nature, and consequently the village distinguished 
by this landmark. On the contrary, a Kata-Khal or man-made 
canal, has uniform- depth and width leaving no scope for deep 
pools and stagnant water. The first reference to Calcutta in 
Bengali (Padmavati) and Persian (bainama) is in the form of 
Khalkatta(h). Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen in his Glimp- 
ses of Bengal Life -(Calcutta- University, 1925, p. 117) says: 
“On the last page of a work called Padmavat by Alowal, copied 
more than a hundred years ago, we find the name of Calcutta 
written as Calghatta". The word Khal Katta passed into English 
as Calcutta in 1688. Some -details about this Khal of Calcutta 
will not be out of place here. з s я 

"When Job Charnock founded Calcutta in 1690 the city con- 
sisted of three’ small villages connected by Khals and nalas. Col- 
lin Cleghorn, at a weekly luncheon meeting of the Rotary Club 
of:Calcutta held in July 1945, suggested that the name of Cal- 
сина originated from Khal+ Kata because the only means of con- 
veyance was Khals. (Calcutta Municipal Gazette, July 28, 1945, 
p. 292 d). Though this explanation is correct to some extent, we 
are here called upon to locate the Khal or canal which gave its 
тате to the village. A mere look at the map of D. Anville is 
sufficient to locate the Khal which is marked there as “Calcutta 

R (iver)” whereas the town is shown as COLICOTTA (the 
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French called our city by that name). This map was published 
in 1743 after the great cyclone of 1737 and just after the com- 
pletion of the Mahratta Ditch. The authenticity of the map can 
also be established from historical evidence. 

There is no doubt about the fact that modern Calcutta origi- 
nated from the fusion of the three villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah, 
and Govindpur. Sutanati!°5 extended from the old Mint at 47, 
Strand Road to Subha Bazar or a little beyond up to Bag Bazar. 
Govindpur was where the present Fort William stands. The inter- 
vening area belonged to the village of Kalkatah. The survey!97 of 
June 1707 showed that the Company possessed 5076 bighas and 
184 cottahs of land in three villages, consisting of the Bazar— 
488.93, Govenpore (Govindpur)—1,178—7— 0, Town Calcutta 
—1717—10—0 and Soota Loota (Sutanati)—1,692—12—90. 
When John Nagore (=Jaunnagar) was rented by the Company, 
it was included in Town Calcutta. 


The boundaries of the village Kalkatah are described by Bho- 
lanath Chunder: “The village (Calcutta) under this name ex- 
tended along the river down to a narrow creek which then flowed 
from the point of Colvin's Ghat to the Salt Water Lake, and 
formed its southern boundary. Much of it was jungle, in which 
the quarters chiefly inhabited were those adjoining Chuttanutty. 
Down from the present Jagannath Ghat to the creek, it was an 
unoccupied tract. This was taken by the English for their new 
locale!°8”, Blochmann explains: “Near the southern limit of 
Calcutta itself, there was a creek which ran from Chandpal Ghaut 
to Ballia-Ghaut near the Salt Lakes. Robert Orme calls this 
canal or creek a deep тігу gully. The ditch took its course be- 
fore Government-house, and across Dhurmtollah towards Wel- 
lington Square. Wellington Square tank was made upon the site 
of this ancient creek, which has been the cause of its banks and 
ghauts continually giving way. There was also quicksand in the 
bed of the tank, and the water could not be retained, until, in 
1849, the banks and the bed were, at some cost, reconstructed. 
I may mention that the tank, as well as several others, were, made 
by the Lottery Committee. Until lately there was a ditch to the 
south of Boitakkhanah, which showed traces of the continuations 
of this creek. The creek has given the name to Creek Row, 
whilst its native name, Dinga Bhanga, is said to have its origin 
in the wreckage at that place, of a ship, which during the terrible 
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cyclone of 1737 had been driven up by a storm-wave from the 
river!09", 

The course of the creek is clear from the Company's records. 
it originated from the Salt Lakes and flowed through Balliaghatta, 
Sealdah, Creek Row, Dharamtala Street, Chandney, Waterloo St., 
Government Place North, Hastings Street, and debouched into the 
Hooghly at Colvin's Ghat, which ghat was called Kacha Goodi 
Ghat, from the fact that native boats used to be careened there. 
There were two or three bridges over it for going to Govindpur 
in the beginning of the 18th century. The bridge across the 
present Hastings Street from the old English Burial Ground 
(-St. John's Churchyard) to Govindpur was repaired by the 
Company more than опсе!!0. Gradually this creek which was 
navigable before 1737, became silted up. This was the river 
toute followed by merchants in the 17th century from Dacca to 
Saptagram/Hooghly as the river below Tannah (Botanical Gar- 
dens) was infested with Portuguese pirates and their allies, Mugs 
(Maghs). This river-route was popular with the rise of Betor and 
Sutanati in the 17th century. The “Ballegot passage through the 
woods" was its designation in English records. 

This was then a natural Khal, the origin of which is to be 
sought to the annual overflow of the great Lakes in the East 
(Salt Lakes) iri the rainy season. The people called it Khal Katta. 
The village of Khalkatta took its name from this Khal. As vil- 
lages take their names from some prominent landmarks, this ex- 
planation seems to be quite plausible, Mrs. Blechynden had this 
in her mind when she wrote: “there seems no apparent reason 
why the name may not have originated from the village on the 
bank of the khal, Khal-Kutta, where the creek or stream had cut 
its way in some great flood, or had been cut by the villagers to 
drain their low-lying fields!!!", The tradition of an earthquake 
recorded by A. K. Ray must have raised the ground of Clive Street 
and at the same time added depth to the Khal.!!2 The village of 
Khalkatta was in existence long before Charnock landed there. 
Khalkatta was transliterated into Calcutta by Englishmen, The ety- 
mology of Calcutta, derived as it is from a pure Bengali word as 
Khal, is now clear. As Khal or Kal is the word for a canal in 
almost all Indian languages, this derivation of Calcutta, seems to 
me logical from. the historical, and philological points of view. Tt 
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V. VAN DEN BROUCKE'S MAP!!3 (1660 A.D.) 


Calcutta does not find any mention in any map before the 18th 
century we have consulted. The only map of Bengal in which 
Calcutta is engraved is that of Van den Broucke which is an in- 
terpolation. It was Fr. Valentyjn who printed Van den 
Broucke's map in his Oud en Nieuwoost-Indien (1724-26). In 
this map we find on the east bank of the Hooghly, below Barren- 
ger (=Baranagar) the following places: Soolanatti (Sootanatti= 
Sutanati), Oarhens Spruyt, Chandarnagor, Jannengad, Collecatte, 
Deense Logia (Dane's Lodge) and Calcula. Soolanatti, Collecatte 
and Deense Logia are marked as flag stations, indicating the exis- 
tence of factories. That this map is not correct is established from 
the following facts: (a) The English had no factory at Soola- 
natti before 1690. (b) The English had no factory at Collecatte 
(Calcutta) before 1690. (c) The marking of Soolanatti and 
Collecatte with flag stations is wrong. Soolanatti and Collecatte 
are one and the same, (d) Soolanatti is shown below Baranagar, 
but before Chandarnagor, Below Chandarnagar is shown Jannen- 
gad(?) and further below Collecatte. Soolanatti cannot be above 
Chandarnagor. 

Van den Broucke, who had accurate knowledge of the banks 
of the Hooghly, from the braces upto Chinsurah, where he was 
stationed in 1662-64 as Dutch Chief, could not have committed 
such mistakes. His map (1660 A.D.) was never published dur- 
ing his life-time and it was Valentyjn who printed it in his account 
of the East Indies. Van den Broucke’s map cannot even be called 
Valentyjn’s map as he himself has described the position of Cal- 
cutta accurately. “Тһе ships which sail thither (to Hugli) first 
pass by the English Lodge in Collecatte, 9 (Dutch) miles lower 
down than ours, and after that the French are called Chandar- 
nagore”.!14 

N. K. Bhattasali, Jamini Mohan Ghosh!!5 and others have also 
questioned the authenticity of Van den Broucke’s map. The 
adaptation of this map with modern spellings without explaining 
that fact, is more confusing.” !!6 

There is no reference to Calcutta in the maps or charts of Eng- 
lishmen prior to 1703, though the Hooghly Pilot Service was 
instituted in 1668 and the East India Company had factories at 
Hooghly, Kasimbazar, Patna, Malda and Dacca before Calcutta 
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was selected: as the headquarters of Bengal in 1690. The villages 
of Kitherpore (Kidderpur), Governapore (Govindpur) and Soo- 
lanatti (Sutanati) are mentioned in some of the early English 
charts of the Hooghly, but Caicutta, as it ought to be, does not 
find place in them. There is no English account of it prior to 
1688. We have four accounts of the Company's activities for 
the period 1669-1683, apart from Company's own records. 


Thomas Bowrey was a master mariner and his knowledge of 
the Hooghly extended over 10 years. His Geographical Account 
of the Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 1679,!!7 does 
not mention Calcutta, John Marshall, who was in the Company's 
service at Patna at about the same time, has also not mentioned 
Calcutta in his ‘Notes and Observations’!!8, Streynsham Master, 
the Company's Supervisor, who visited Hooghly and Kasimbazar 
between 1676 and 1680 has not even hinted at the existence of 
Calcutta in his very elaborate Diary,!19 though Betor and other 
neighbouring places are mentioned. William Hedges, who was 
Agent of the Company at Hooghly for more than two years, has 
also not made any reference to Calcutta in his Diary». The 
accounts of Bowrey, Marshall, Master and Hedges, are now avail- 
able in print. The absence of reference to Calcutta and Sutanati 
in the Company's records or in the accounts of Bowrey, Marshall, 
Master and Hedges before 1886, and its simultaneous inclusion in 
the map ascribed to Van den Broucke is an error. This map was 
engraved by someone who had little geographical knowledge of 
Bengal as it cannot be by or under the direction of Valentyjn and 
Van den Broucke, both of whom had accurate knowledge of the 
place from the Sandheads to Hooghly. Valentyjn's accurate des- 
cription of Calcutta betrays his authorship of the map ascribed to 
Van den Broucke. Further discussion on the subject is rendered 
unnecessary by the inclusion of early charts ard topography of the 
Hooghly river by Sir Henry Yule in the third volume of his 
edition of The Diary of William Hedges!?! and the navigation 
chart of the Hooghly from the braces upto the town of Hugli from. 
the 1703 edition of the English Pilot, probably drawn by George 
Herron, the first Hooghly pilot. 
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The name Calcutta is the anglicised form of Persian Kalkata 
which finds its first authentic mention in the bainama executed 
on November 10, 1698. The name Calcutta (written as Kal- 
katah in Persian) has found its place in the East India Company's 
records from June 22, 1688 onwards. There are half a dozen 
mentions of Calcutta in two documents of 1688. The earliest 
mention of Kalkatah in Persian is in the bainamah as the refer- 
ence to this Sarkar in Raja Todar Mull’s Asl-i-Jama Tumar or 
rent roll compiled in the year 1582 and included by Emperor's 
Secretary and Prime Minister, Abul Fazl Allami in his Ain-i- 
Akbari (1596) has been doubted by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. The 
readings of Francis Gladwin and H. Blochmann seem to be cor- 
rect as far as Kalkatah is concerned as it is confirmed by the 
bainama, as an imperial jagir or Khas Mahal of the magnitude of 
Kalkatah could have been omitted by Emperor Akbar's own 
Prime Minister. 

There is no mention of Kalikata in the Bengali language till the 
end of the 17th century as the inclusion of the name in the Mana- 
samangal and the Chandikavya has been found to be later inter- 
polations. At the same time, the mention of Kalghatta in 
Alaol's Padmavati agrees with the Persian and English references. 
The word Calcutta in English has come from the Persian and not 
from the Bengali Kalikata. This word is not an adoption from 
either Persian or English. There is no reference to Kalkatah in 
Sanskrit literature as Kalighata, Kalipitha and Kalikshetra are of 
18th century in origin. Raja Radhakanta Deb could not trace 
any Sanskrit name for Calcutta as is evident from the dateline 
to the preface of his great Sanskrit lexicon. 

The origin of the word Kalkatah is traceable to the Khal 
(creek or canal) that existed in Calcutta as its boundary, separ- 
ating it from Govindpur. The Khal was the result of the annual 
overflow of the Salt Lakes in the rainy season. Since the Khal 
was a natural canal, it was called Khal+katta in order to distin- 
guish it from other excavated canals around Calcutta. Calcutta 
is the anglicised form of Khalkatta which word occurs in the 
Bengali, Persian, Mundari, Santali and other North and North- 
Eastern Indian, and even in the Dravidian family of, languages. ` 

The folk etymologies like Cal-Kata, though rejected as absurd, 
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had some element of truth in it, for the word is not Cal (yester- 
day), but Khal. Тһе word Khal did not also refer to the Mah- 
ratta Ditch, but to the natural Khal. This could not be explained 
satisfactorily by earlier writers. The appellation ‘Kalkata’ for 
Calcutta is not an etymological explanation. Though there is simi- 
larity of sound between Calicut and Calcutta, the latter is not 
derived from the former, - 

Kalighat, Kalipitha and Kalikshetra are referred to as the 
abode of the goddess Kali. The connotation of Kalighat has 
gone on changing with the change of the altar of the goddess 
from one place to another. Calcutta is not the anglicised form 
of Kalighat, the abode of the goddess Kali. Whereas the posi- 
tion of the village of Khalkatta or Kalkatah has not changed, 
the site of the altar of the goddess Kali has moved from one 
place to another. The Cal in Calcutta is Khal and does not 
come from Kali by the elision of i. Apart from the question of 
unnecessarily hurting the feelings of the Hindus, the corruption 
of the word Kalighat either into Kalikata or Calcutta is in- 
admissible as we cannot get at the root Khal from Kali. 

Efforts to derive the word Calcutta from Kali-kota, Kali- 
kutta, Kalika-tha, Kalika-ut, Kali-hata, Kali-kata etc. have been 
made apparently by the votaries of the goddess Kali in order 
to please her, rather than finding out the etymology of the word 
Calcutta. There may be an element of truth in one or two of 
these explanations, which their authors have failed to make 
themselves clear. Golgotha, a sobriquet applied to Calcutta in ` 
its infancy, was correct, but it was due to a confusion between 
Golghat, where the original English factory was situated, and 
their new settlement. Prof. Suniti Chatterjee's derivation of the 
name Kalikata from Kali (lime) Kata (Kiln, depot) has been 
found unconvincing on account of its lack of historical pers- 
pective. 

The word Kalikata is derived from Kalighata or Kalighatta, 
the ghat or ghatta, the landing stage that existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the altar of the goddess Kali, when it was situated 
in the vicinity of Govindpur.  Kalighata, was corrupted by 
upcountry pilgrims into Kalikata. Thus, Kalighata, the landing 
stage of the goddess Kali, is the one corrupted into Kalikata 
and not the universally respected Kalipitha, Kalighata or Kali- 


kshetra. 
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Thus, we find that Kalikata and Kalighat exist side by side 
with little animosity in Bengali by a process of evolution in 
history, geography and religion. The English name Calcutta 
is the anglicised form of Khalkata which occurs in Bengali, 
Persian, Santali, and Mundari languages. Calcutta and Kalikata 
had different origins and their etymologies are independent of 
each other. 

The derivation of ‘Kolkata’ from Kol and Kata is also cogent. 
“The Kol, which literally means ‘lap’, is usually used to denote 
the open ends of the alluvial formations which are formed on 
the sides of the rivers of Bengal by the deflection of their cur- 
rents. The Kols, as they exist, are used as natural harbours. 
But the peninsulas surrounding them are, after some years, cut 
through by changes in the course of the river. The place is 
then called Kata Kol or Kolkata, literally ‘a lap cut орет.” 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, a great Pundit of Bengal, had given 
this explanation as to the meaning of Calcutta in his Hindu 
Castes and Sects (1896, p. 311 ; reprint, Calcutta, 1968, p. 247). 
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Part 2 
CALCUTTA IN THE 17TH CENTURY 


WAR WITH THE MOGUL 


"It is our Ambition for the honor of our King and 
Country, and the good of Posterity, as well as of this 
Company, to make the ENGLISH Nation as for- 
midable as the DUTCH or any other EUROPE Nation, 
are or ever were in INDIA; but that cannot be done, 
only by the form and with the methods of trading 
Merchants!”, —Court of Directors to Fort St. George. 


'The foundation of Calcutta, as a result of the war the Gover- 
nor and Company of Merchants of London Trading into the 
East Indies* waged with Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb** was the 
first attempt to establish a "large, well-grounded, sure ENGLISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA’. “We must make us a nation in 
India, without that we are as a great number of Interlopers, 
united by His Majestys Royal Charter, fit only to trade, where 
nobody of power thinks it their interest to prevent us", thought 
the Court of Directors of the Company. 

. That the East India Company entertained military designs 
even before it could get a foothold in Calcutta is a fact stranger 
than fiction. Historians have in general ignored the imperialis- 
tic policy of the Company in the 17th century, presumably on 
the ground that a body of merchants could not have even dreamt 
of adopting a course of collision with the Mogul. 

In fact, the war with the Mogul was planned under Charles 
IL and was actively supported by James IP? Charles П and 
James II had converted the Company into a state within the 
state for the conquest and governance of the acquired lands. By 
the Charters of 1676 and 1683 the Company was given power 
to create an Empire in India’. The Charter of 1686 granted by 
James II to the Governor and Company of Merchants of London 


* Hereafter shortened to ‘East India Company’, ‘English Com- 
pany’, ‘London Company’, ‘the Company’ or simply ‘the Eng- 
lish’. 

** The Mogul hereafter means the Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb 
whose full name was Muhi-ud-din Muhammad Aurangzeb, 


Alamgir I. 
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Trading into the the East Indies on April 12 authorised them 
to declare war on Indian princes : 


AND FURTHER*** whereas We are also given to under- 
stand that many of the Native Princes and Governors of 
India and other Nations, taking opportunity from ye 
Divisions, distractions or rebellions, amongst the English, 
occasioned by the late licentious trading of Interlopers, have 
of late violated many of the Comps: Priviledges, surpriz’d 
their Servants, Ships and Goods, besieged their factoryes 
invaded their Libertyes, and many other Wayes, without just 
cause, greatly endammaged and abused their Chiefs and 
ffactors to the dishonour of ye: English Nation in those Parts 
of the World; for which Injuryes and damages, the said 
Compa: intend to demand and procure satisfaction in a 
peaceable way, if in that manner it be attainable, and if not, 
then the said Company intend to endeavour the Recovery 
of their losses and damages, and to procure their Satisfac- 
tion by force of Arms, wherein they will have occasion to use 
their Ships in a warlike manner; and have thereupon humbly 
besought Us that in time of Warr, or actuall hostility with 
any Nation in ye: East Indies, they may use and exercise 
the Law, commonly called the Law Martial, as well in their 
Ships, as in any their Plantations, Forts and Places within 
the limits of their respective Charters aforesaid, for defence 
of their said Ships, against any foreign Enemy or domestick 
Insurrection, Rebellion or Disorder; Wee doe therefore for 
Us, our Heirs and Succrs: further give ahd grant full power 
Licence and Authority, to ye: said Govr. Depty: and Court 
of ye: said Compa: for ye: time being, or the Major Part of 
them duly assembled, to name and appoint Admiralls, Vice 
Admiralls, Rear Admiralls, Captains and other Sea Officers, 
from time to time, in all or any Ship or Ships serving y*: 
said Сотра: in the said East Indies, within the Limits of 


*** Quotations throughout this book are reproduced as they are 
found in the originals, retaining the eccentric use of capitals, 
small capitals for words, different spellings for one and the 
same word even in the same sentence and abbreviations. Chan- 
ges, if any, made by us are indicated in our notes, specifying 
their nature. 
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any of ye: above recited Charters; which said Admiralls, 
Vice Admiralls, Rear Admiralls, Captains & other Sea Offi- 
cers, shall have, and by these Presents, Wee doe for Us, our 
Heirs and Succrs: give them hereby, full power Licence 
Commission and Authority, to raise, arm, train and muster, 
such Number of Seamen, or other Military Souldiers, as to 
them shall seem. necessary, on board their respective shipps: 
or as they shall be ordered and directed, by the said Govr: 
and Compa: or their Succrs: or ye: Captain Genl!: of ye: 
English in India, appointed or to be appointed by ye: said 
Govr: & Сотра: and to execute and use within their Ships 
on ye: other side of the Cape of Good Hope, in time of open 
Hostility with some other Nation, the Law, called the Law 
Martial, for defence of their Ships against the Enemy; reser- 
ving nevertheless to Us our Heirs and Successors, liberty to 
revoke and disannull this power and Authority of exercising 
Martial Law in ye: Ships serving ye: said Compa: in the 
East Indies, whenever it shall seem meet or Convenient to Us 
our Heirs ог Succrs: to abridge alter or disannull the same, 
by any Writing to the said Govr: & Comps: signifying our 
Royall will and pleasure for so doing, under our Privy Sig- 
nett or Sign Manuall.* 

In 1687 Sir Josia Child felicitously observed that “His Majesty 
has been pleased by his Royal Charters to form us into the condi- 
tion of a sovereign State in India?". The Company was but 
Child from 1680 to 1687. He was at the helm of the affairs of 
the East India Company for two decades (Director, 1674-75, and 
from 1677 to 1698; Deputy Governor from 1684 to 1685 and 
Governor in 1681, 1682 and 1686). That Sir Josia, the ‘dictator’ 
of the Company, wanted to implant the embryo of British Empire 
in Mogul India was evident from his instructions to his Agent 
and Council in Bengal dated January 14, 1685/86 and to his 
puppet and kinsman John Child, ‘Our Generall & Councill of 
Surratt and Depty: Govr: & Councill of Bombay’ dated ‘London 
The 31th March 1686’. All these instructions were counter- 
signed by James II, with his own hand. He says: “We have 
seen & doe hereby approve of those Instructions from our East 
India Company to their Agent & Councill of Bengall for making 
Warr upon the Mogull or King of Indostan, & such as shall assist 
him within the Limits of the said Compas: Charter Given at our 
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Court at Whitehall the 16th day of January 1685/86 in the first 
year of our Reighn". (The same language is used with necessary 
changes in countersigning the instructions to the Company's 
Gererall and Council at Surat). One tenth part of all prize ships 
and goods taken in the war was to be reserved for the King's use 
and the Company's instructions in this respect were clear: “Where- 
as by a Clause in his Maties: Commissions under the great seal 
of England granted to the Captaines of all ships imployed by his 
Maties; East India Company against the Mogull, and his Sub- 
jects in India, there is to be reserved for his Maties: use, one tenth 
part of the proceed of all prize ships and goods taken from the 
Enemy", said the Committees at a Court ‘holden the 20th of 
January 1685'. 
James II gave the Company a liberal Charter, conferring on 
them the amplest jurisdiction with the right of exercising martial 
law and coining of money. He allowed them to set up Admiralty 
Courts on the West Coast of India. Sir Josia Child would not 
have ventured to risk a war with Emperor Aurangzeb without 
the support of his Royal stockholder. Sir Josia was thus, the 
father of imperialism and British Empire in India. 
That which We promise ourselves in a most especiall man- 
ner from our New President and Councill is that they will 
establish such a politie of civill & military power, & create 
& secure Such a large Revenue to maintain both at that 
places as may be the foundation of a large well-grounded 
sure English Dominion in India for all time to сотеѕа 

said the Court's despatch (para 77) to Fort St. George dated 12th 

December, 1687. 

The Company told ‘Our General of India and our President 
and Council of Fort St. George’ on August 27, 1688, that ‘though 
our war be over, you must continue to train & exercise in Arms 
all our Factors, Writers and English Servants of all Degrees from 
the highest to the lowest, according to our former orders, because 
we must for ever hereafter keep ourselves a Martial Nation in 

India". 

William Hedges, Job Charnock and John Child were the fore- 
most advocates of war with the Mogul in India. The causes of 
the war in Bengal were several and included (1) faulty farmans, 
(2) friction over mintage, (3) Mogul exactions, (4) dispute over 
payment of customs, (5) sale of Dastaks, (6) alleged collusion 
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with Gangaram in his rebellion, (7) Mogul encouragement to 
interlopers, (8) Anglo-Dutch rivalry, (9) need for a fortified 
settlement, and (10) dispute at Kasimbazar. The Company's 
earnest desire for a fortified settlement in Bengal for the security 
of their trade and countering the Dutch menace were the most 
important among these causes, We shall confine ourselves to the 
causes of war in Bengal in this Chapter. 

William Hedges, soon after his arrival at Hooghly (July 21, 
1682) as Agent, expressed the opinion that ‘The Company's 
affairs will never be better, but always grow worse and worse with 
continuall patching, till they resolve to quarrel with these peo- 
ple”. . .He discussed the plan of a breach with the Mogul with 
William Gyfford, President of Fort St. George, on his return from 
a visit to Kasimbazar in October, 1684. Hedges and Gyfford 
were going to Hugli on November 10. “On the way I 
heard ye: President declare he was now very well assured ye: 
trade of this place could never be carryed on, and managed to ye: 
Company’s advantage, till they fell out with the Government, and 
could oblige them to grant us better termes: which he thought 
very feasible. And this is no more than I advised ye: Honble: 
Company and all my friends in England two years since, and fore- 
saw a necessity of taking such a course, in a few months after my 
arrival in these parts?", noted Hedges in his Diary. 

When Job Charnock, who succeeded John Beard, in April 
1686, as Agent of the Company in Bengal, pointed out to the 
Company that a ‘resettlement after a breach” with the Mogul was 
absolutely necessary to put a stop to the increasing extortions of 
the officers of Nawab Shaista Khan, Viceroy of the Province, the 
Court could not brook delay the issue. The Court was convinced 
of his proposal and wrote on August 12, 1685 to the Agent and 
Council at Hugli thus!?: 

We have now by the Beaufort and Rochester the Copy of 
your letter to the fort of...that came thither after the re- 
turne of President Gyfford to his station there, by which we 
see how intolerably you are abused every day worse & worse 
by the avaricious Governours of that Country & how sheepish 
you are in submitting to such unreasonable & unjust affronts 
& after serious perusall of all your Consultations (tho we 
must confess in the generall) We do not know whether you 
have done well or ill, in forbearing to make an absolute 
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breach because it is impossible for men to judge of futurities 
yet we cannot but admire at your niceness & scrupulosity to 
leave that place in debt as if you never intended to returne 
and be resettled there again. Whereas We apprehend as Mr. 
Charnock wisely observes that nothing would tend more to 
your resettlement after a breach then the importunity & in- 
terest of your Creditors which is enough to write you upon 
this subject by an overland conveyance. We Shall be more 
particular by our Shipping. (Emphasis added). 

That the breach with the Mogul was the brainchild of Char- 
nock was again confirmed by President Gyfford’s letter dated 
August 12, 1686 to the former. Charnock must have discussed 
his plans with Gyfford during the President’s visit to Kasimbazar 
in October 1684. On his return to Hugli, Hedges found him 
‘convinced that the Company’s trade of this place could never be 
carryed on, and managed to ye: Company’s advantage, till they 
fell out with the Government!". That is why Gyfford wrote to 
Charnock thus: 

This Warr with Bengall will concern you much to pro- 
mote, it being partly thro’ your particular encouragement 
that gave the occasion of so great a preparation at such a 
vast charge, which you must therefore well weigh, & permit 
no particular considerations to impeed 1012. 

Whenever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority they 
became sovereigns. “They might still acknowledge in words the 
superiority of the house of Tamerlane; as a Count of Flanders 
or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged the superiority 
of the most helpless driveller among the later Carlovingians. 
They might occasionally send to their titular sovereign a compli- 
mentary present, or solicit from him a title of honour. In truth, 
however, they were no longer lieutenants, removable at pleasure 
but independent hereditary princes", says Macaulay!?, 

Shaista Khan (Nawab from 1664 to 1678 and again from 
1679 to 1688) was maternal uncle to Aurangzeb, The Emperor 
took a loan of Rs. 7 lakhs from Shaista Khan in 1680 and he 
sent Rs. 5 lakhs annually as the tribute of Bengal to the Emperor 
till 1685. In July 1678, on return from his first viceroyalty of 
Bengal, Shaista Khan presented the Emperor with Rs. 30 lakhs 
in cash, besides Rs. 4 lakhs worth of jewels. Such extravagance 

could only be maintained by squeezing the people. His subordi- 
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nates were left free to raise money for him by every means they 
could think of; merchandise was stopped at every outpost and 
ferry and custom duty charged over and over again in dis- 
regard of official permits; cesses (abwabs) abolished by imperial 
decree, still continued to be raised in practice, says Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar'^. 

Streynsham Master, the Company's Supervisor in Bengal, had 
written to the authorities at home that Shaista Khan was a man 
*who is everyday more covetous than other, so that to relate the 
many ways that are continually invented by his diwan . . . to bring 
money into his coffers could be endless". On October 28, 1676 
Master wrote that Shaista Khan in his less than 13 years' gover- 
norship of Bengal had “sot so great a treasure together as the 
like is seldom heard of now-a-days in the world computed by 
knowing persons at 38 krores of rupees, and his income is daily 
two lakh rupees, of which his expenses is about one half!5". 


(1) Faulty Farmans: 

Aurangzeb's farman of 1680 required the English at Surat to 
pay customs duty at the rate of 32 per cent instead of 2 per cent 
as previously paid from 1667, the extra 14 per cent being in lieu 
of jaziya or poll tax, as the merchants were not Muslims. The 
farman bore the Emperor's as well as that of Prince Muazzam's 
seal and it was accompanied by three hasbul-hukms from. the 
vazir, Azad Khan, addressed to the three governments of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, requiring compliance!é. Тһе obscure part of 
the farman read: 

And at all other places, upon this account, let no one 
hinder or molest them for custom, rawdarree, peashcus, phir- 
maish, and other matters by the Emperor’s court forbidden, 
nor to make any demands in these particulars .... 

The English claimed that except at Surat, where they paid 
customs, they Were custom-free all over the Empire. Shaista 
Khan, in accordance with the Emperor's farman, granted his 
the Hugli factory from the annual payment of 
Rs. 3,000 and payment of jdzyaif. Номе ШО иаи oe 
the meaning of Aurangzeb's farman was questioned. irza a 
Ali, Emperor’s diwan at Malda, did not accept it as conclusive 


against his levying customs'®. 
The draft farman, according 


parwana, releasing 


to an unsigned memorandum writ- 
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ten in February 1684, submitted to the Emperor was to the effect 
that, in view of the payment of 2 per cent. customs and 14 per 
cent. jaziya at Surat (1) the English should be free of customs, 
&ca., in all other places, and (2) that no writing should be de- 
manded of them in any other place than Surat; but Aurangzeb 
substituted the words *let no one hinder or molest them' for the 
words ‘should be free of customs, etc.’ in the first clause, and the 
second he deleted altogether. Consequently, the farman, which 
was addressed to all present and future rulers in Surat ‘that re- 
main in the hopes of the Emperours favour’, merely required that 
3+ per cent. of all their goods should be taken for the future at 
Surat, and ‘(at) all other places upon this account let no one 
hinder or molest them for custom, rawdarree (rahdari, transit 
duty), peashcus (peshkash — present), phirmaish (farmaish 
—commission), and other matters by the Emperours court for- 
bidden, nor make any demands in these particulars’. Haji Safi 
Khan, Emperor’s diwan, being a friend of the English, interpreted 
the farman in their favour, and accordingly at first the Company’s 
affairs were not molested; but in 1682 Rai Balchand, Shaista 
Khan’s Superintendent of Customs at Hugli, put a stop to all 
affairs and gave great trouble, saying the farman did not at all 
concern Bengal, and its meaning was that those who paid customs 
at Surat should not be molested in any other place. He sent a 
copy of the farman to the Nawab with his interpretation of it, 
and informed him that the English, under a pretence of being 
freed of customs by it, gave their dastaks to the natives, subjects 
of the Emperor, by which the latter was defrauded of his due 
revenue; thereupon the Nawab wrote to Aurangzeb accordingly!9, 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar? has shown that the English interpretation 
of the farman was equally wrong. “Payment of duty on the goods 
landed at Surat could, by no exercise of ingenuity, exempt from 
duty a different cargo that had come from Home or China not 
through Surat but directly to Bengal, and which, therefore, could 
not have paid any duty at Surat. The English traders had no 
reason to claim exemption from a law of the land, which mer- 
chants of all other nations had to obey”. 


(2) Friction over Mintage: 
The Company had to get all the treasures coined at Mogul 
mints at Rajmahal and Dacca. Haji Safi Khan, the imperial 
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diwan, had, in September 1681. directed the Superintendent of 
the Rajmahal mint to levy mintage at 4 per cent. plus a com- 
mission of 15 annas per cent. for himself? William Hedges on 
November 20, 1682 obtained a parwana from Haji Safi Khan to 
the effect that the Company should pay only 34 per cent. (instead 
of 5 per cent. demanded by Rajab Ali)?2,. The new diwan, 
Sayyid Ahmad confirmed the parwana of his predecessor for the 
levy of 34 per cent. at the two mints. The coining of bullion 
was suspended, however, for a time in 1684, owing to the Bay 
Council’s refusal to comply with a demand of Shaista Khan to 
sell to him all the Company’s mohurs at 3 annas less than the 
market rate for them at Hugli??. However, a crisis was averted 
after payment of a considerable sum to the daroga of the vice- 
roy, but it left behind a trail of bitterness. 


(3) Mogul Exactions: 


Exactions by local Mogul officers under the name of rahdari, 
peshkash, writer's fee, and farmaish were too numerous. The 
practice of high officials (such as Shaista Khan and Prince Azim- 
ush-shan, subadars of Bengal),—a practice sometimes resorted to 
by local foujdars also,—was to open the packages of goods in 
transit and take away articles at prices capriciously fixed by them 
far below the fair market price, or what the English records call 
“opening and forcing goods". Even this unfairly low price could 
not always be realised from these great men. Some governors 
(notably Azim-ush-shan) tried to enrich themselves by seizing 
goods at low prices and then selling them in the market at nor- 
mal prices,—a practice called sauda-i-k/ias?5. 

Exactions by way of rahdari, forcing of goods etc. were de- 
clared illegal by Aurangzeb and were practised only in disregard 
of his orders. Rahdari had been abolished in the second year of 
his reign, while “benevolence” and forced presents were con- 
demned in the general order abolishing abwabs issued on 29th 
April 1673. The “forcing of goods” by his grandson Azim-ush- 
shan for his private trade called forth Aurangzeb's sternest cen- 
sures, when it was brought to his ears (about 1703). He sarcasti- 
cally called the practice sauda-i-kham or very crude plan, instead 
of sauda-i-khas or ‘the prince’s own business’ which title Azim 
had given to it, and he ended his letter by calling the prince a fool 
and tyrant for practising such ‘plunder of the people’. 
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“But the traders thus wronged by the local officers could have 
redress on those rare occasions only when their cries reached the 
ears of the old Emperor in the far-off Deccan, and the redress 
was merely an order on paper. As even the Indian historians of 
the age admit and as is illustrated by many instances cited in the 
Court bulletins and Aurangzeb's letters, —in many places the local 
officers levied the forbidden cesses and presents, whenever they 
felt themselves sufficiently distant from the Emperor or backed by 
influential ministers at his Court, or if their victims had not suffi- 
cient influence and courage to convey their complaints to the 
Emperor's ears?®”, 

Stewart is correct in saying that “During the government of 
Shaista Khan, the commerce of the English, notwithstanding the 
alleged oppression of the governor, continued to flourish. . . . be- 
sides their factories at Balasore and Hugli, they had established 
agents at Patna, Cossimbazar, Malda and Dacca; and their expor- 
tation of saltpetre alone, in some years, amounted to 1000 tons, 
and their importation of bullion, in a single year, to 110,000 £: 
further, although no English vessels were allowed to sail up the 
Ganges before his time, viz. A.D. 1664, yet it appears that, in 
the year 1669, the East India Company had, by his permission, 
formed a regular establishment of pilots, for conducting their 
ships up and down the river. He also. in the year 1672, granted 
them an order for freedom of trade throughout the Province, 
without the payment of any duties?7", 

There was steady growth in the Company's investment in Ben- 
gal during Shaista Khan's viceroyalty. The annual investment in 
1678-80 amounted to £110,000, and the same stood at 
£ 150,000 in 1681. The factors were authorised in that year to 
raise £ 30,000 to 40,000 at interest??. Though the Company 
advised their intention to send £ 600,000 stock for Bengal in 
1682, the amount”? actually received was £ 250,000. (The 
figures given by Bruce?? are: —1680-81—4 150,000; 1681-82 
—£ 230,000; 1682-83— £ 350,000 and 1683-84 —£ 100,000). 

The Company's exports?! from Bengal were valued at £142,977 
in 1681/82, £162,763 in 1682/83, £146,668 in, 1683|84, 
£210,063 in 1684/85 and £181,788 in 1685/86. The Com- 
pany, in consideration of the great increase in its investment and 
no doubt elated by the receipt of Aurangzeb’s farman, petitioned 
the King on 19th October 1681 to establish Bengal as a separate 
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agency from Madras and dispatched William Hedges, one of their 
‘Committees’ to be “their Agent and Governor in the Bay of Ben- 
gall” with the provision of a guard of a corporal and twenty 
European soldiers for his protection. The Hugli Pilot Services? 
was instituted on November 20, 1668. Shaista Khan himself was 
one of the richest and enterprising Nawabs and his local and 
overseas trađe was extensive. The Company had certainly griev- 
ances against him and his officers who were not averse to exac- 
tions, but the reasons for war with the Mogul should be sought 
in the menace of the Interlopers and the Dutch. 


(4) Disputes over Customs: 

The English Company was paying only 3 per cent, customs at 
Surat and Aurangzeb had reduced it to 2 per cent. vide his farman 
dated June 26, 1667. In 1679 jaziya or poll tax was added to 
the customs, making it 34 per cent. The English in Bengal were 
custom free vide Shah Shuja's nishans of 1654 and 1656, but 
made an annual present of Rs. 3,000 since 1651. Shah Shuja's 
nishans became infructuous when he contested for the throne and 
there was no reason why later Governors should be content with 
such a small sum and not levy the legal rate of 24 per cent. on 
the goods, especially when the volume of English imports into 
Bengal had multiplied several times since Shuja's viceroyalty. 
Aurangzeb's farman of 1680 granted exemption of customs for 
English in Bengal for a time and the Hugli factory enjoyed a tem- 
porary respite. However, soon the Mogul officials started ques- 
tioning the true meaning of the farman. They maintained that 
the imperial farman was addressed to the Governors of Surat. 
“The phirmand being not directed to Nabob of Bengalle but to 
the Governor at Surat, and that the latter could do us great hurt 
if it should be delivered??". A reference was made yy Rai Bal- 
chand to the Emperor in consequence of which Haji Safi Khan, 
Emperor's diwan at Dacca, received an order from Aurangzeb for 
the Company in Bengal to pay 34 per cent. custom on all goods 
imported or exported. 

In August-September 1682 William Hedges and his Council 
felt the effects of Aurangzeb’s direction for the English to pay 
34 per cent customs. Under Rai Balchand’s orders, his assistant 
Parameshwardas, collector of customs at Hugli, gave trouble to 
the Company over this issue, in spite of an order by Haji Safi 
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Khan, obtained in August, allowing payment of them to be sus- 
pended for seven months, subject to the appraisement of goods by 
customs-officers. Balchand refused to comply with this, and 
ordered the customs to be deposited during the seven months?*. 
. The following extracts from "Abstract of a letter from the Eng- 
lish Council of the Bay of Bengall in India" (without date, but 
of December 26, 1682) throws some light on the subject. 

. Agent HEDGES...found all Trade interdicted ex- 
cept the Company would pay Custome both for goods and 
Treasure, till by a present to the Governour the Treasure 
was permitted on Shoar; but not suffered to bee sent unto the 
Subordinate ffactories, When afterwards, by presents, it was 
permitted, it was Stopt at several places, to the great damage 
of the Company; and when the money was arrived at Cas- 
sambusar, the Governour there made proclamation that noe 
Merchant there should buy any Silver of them, which forced 
our Agent to send it to the Mint, and there it was stopt 
Againe. 

Mr. HARVEY at Dacca with great charge gott the order 
reversed, for our paying of Custome, for 7 months only, 
which the Governor at Cassambuzar refused to obey, and 
caused great affronts to be put, by all Governours and Sub- 
Governours upon our Nation, Our passes refused, and our 
ffactors desired to send Provisions to other of our ffactories 
within the Native Officers Passes. When all means failed to 
redress these grievances, the Agent goes to the Nobob at 
Dacca, with great presents, (and) is pursued by the Gover- 
nour' Order. Two boats with Cloth seized and brot: back 
to the Custome House. The Agent rescues the boats, and 
is followed by land and water; Proclamation is made that no 
boatman or steersman shall serve the English....When the 
Agent saw he could not go up by the Natives boats he came 
back and took 2 of the Company's small sloopes. . .and is 
pursued by the Chiefe Cauzee or Justice, but escapes. In the 
interim 1000 tons of Peter arrived from Pattana, but was 
Stopt, and all other business, the Governour demanding 
50,000 rups. Customs, threatning to sell our Peter and pay 
hímselfe, or to surprize the ffactory. The Councell sent him 
"word to doe his worst. 'The Governour sends for the Com- 
pany’s Vakeel, as if hee would show him kindness, but put 
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him in a prison, and beats him cruelly every day to force a 
Writing in our name. ..and sends word to the ffactory that 
they would beat him till they killed him, if he paid not the 
mony...The Governour...released him, after he had beat 
out of him 5000 rups. and makes proclamation that no Moor 
nor Gentue should serve the English, nor buy silver of.us 
under 10 p. cent. Custome, upon which dollars fell from 208 
to 190 Rups. for 100 Dollars. 

The Agent arrives at Dacca the 25. Осіг; and had great 
respects from the Nabob, and the more because he spoke 
Turkish and Arabick, which they delight іп35.... 


Hedges, during his visit to Dacca in November 1682, managed 
to get parwanas from Shaista Khan and Haji Safi Khan suspend- 
ing payment of customs for seven months, but this was subject 
to his giving security for their defrayal, should a farman from 
Aurangzeb for freedom from customs not be forthcoming within 
that period?» Haji Safi Khan was displaced towards the end of 
November by Sayyid Ahmad (a person who could not be bribed) 
and it was with some difficulty that he was induced to confirm 
his predecessor's parwana in December. 

The Company “sent one Mahmoodhuniffe?? a Mussulman [who 
has been long the Hon'ble Companys Vakeel and understands all 
their busines] to the King and Vizier to represent our grievances 
with. needful instructions about taking of our paying custom etc. 
which we have done three years to the great retarding the 
Hon'ble Companys affairs as well as other troubles. . . Mahmoo- 
dhuniffe?? [our Vaqueel to Court] by reason of bad weather had 
a tedious passage as he gives us Account, and departed not from 
Patna, till 17th past when he began his journey for the King's 
camp". 

The stoppage of trade was, for a time relieved in November 
1682 but complications, however, soon ensued as no effective 
steps were taken to get the requisite farman from Aurangzeb. 
Hedges relied on bribing Shaista Khan to write to him for it, and 
withdrew the vakil sent from Hugli by Vincent, who had reached 
Patna on his way to the Emperors camp.°° Since the English 
could not get the Emperor's farman within the stipulated period, 
cüstoms had to be paid for 1682 and 1683 at the rate of 34 


per cent. ` 
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Hedges was against payment of customs and he had noted in 
his Diary under date November 17, 1683: 

Custome must not be paid. If we pay 33 per cent, one 
yeare, we shall pay 5 the next to excuse opening, pricing, 
weighing, and measuring our goods: and by degrees these 
people's exactions will grow to be insufferable. Ye: duty of 
Custome [computing the trade which will and may easily be 
carryed on yearly in Bengall], I conclude, will be taken on 
£600,000 Stock. The Custome of that money, inwards, at 
34 per Cent, and Custome on its returnes home at 
34 per Cent. more, is 7 per Cent, which will amount to 
£ 42,000 per annum: for ye: one halfe of which charge 
I will venture my life and fortune to take off the payment 
of Custome for ever, and to agree with this King upon 
such capitulations as shall be not only a vast advantage, 
but a perpetuall honour to our English Nation'?, 

The Company was not interested in quarrelling with the Mogul 
over the question of Customs and they wanted to settle it ami- 
cably. Even if they were to quarrel over this issue, they waited 
to watch the steps taken by the Dutch. “We hope you have 
adjusted that business of the Customs with the Nabob or Mogul 
in an amicable way for that trade of the Bay is too Consider- 
able to bee lost or throwne away in a Pett but if we must quar- 
rell at last with the Mogul for our Priviledges wee must bee con- 
tent tho in Prudence if wee could have any Reasonable quarter with 
those Governours for a Little Money it would be our Interest 
to let the Dutch begin to quarrell first with that Prince for then 
of necessity hee must court us‘!”, wrote the Court to Hugli on 
3rd October, 1684. 


(5) Sale of Dastaks: 


The practice of issuing dastaks or free passes to Indian mer- 
chants for goods which they had bought from the Company 
and for goods sent by the Company's servants in the course of 
their private trade was notorious. In his complaint to Shaista 
Khan, Balchand was said to have accused the English and the 
Dutch of filling the country with their vast trade and getting 
the whole profit for themselves, the English dealing in goods 
they had never dealt in before, and employing and giving their 
names and dastaks to an infinite number of gumashtas 
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(agents), who were in every corner of the empire, by which 
means the Emperor was defrauded of his due customs, and the 
people had grown so poor that they were unable to pay the poll- 
tax??, Mirza Rajab Ali had made a similar complaint *that the 
English gave their dastucks to Hindoos in great numbers and 
for vast quantities of goods’. The Company's servants main- 
tained that goods of the Company, if sold to merchants, could 
be carried under the English flag and passes, as it was usual for 
all persons trading with them to buy goods only on condition of 
clearing them of customs. The Company had expressed its dis- 
approval of the private trade of its servants is Bengal, 

Para 4 of the Court's letter dated London “24: July 1684 to 
our Agent & Council at Hughly" says: "We hope now to see 
the Bay flourish, and that Righteousness and truth to the Com- 
pany shall prevaile against Artifice, private interest, and the old 
faction that have so long deceived the Company but their Dus- 
ticks and Dustores, and other notorious abuses, to our excessive 
loss, and the hazard of the loss of the best trade of this King- 
dome**", 

Rai Balchand, when he was Governor of Murshidabad, stopped 
several boats on the River Ganges that were carrying goods 
under such passes in 1681. "Judging from the fraudulent use 
of the right of issuing passes (*sale of dastak") to cover other 
people's goods under the English flag, which was notoriously 
practised by the E.I.Co-'s servants in Bengal in the 18th century, 
we shall be justified in supposing that, with the relaxation of the 
Mogul administration in Bengal during Aurangzeb’s absence in 
the Deccan (1680-1707), the English factors tried to evade the... 
payment of the lawful duty. Hence their frequent collisions with 
the local officers, who tried to prevent this fraud on the Exche- 
quer", 


(6) Collusion with Ganga Ram: 

According to Stewart “some other circumstances also occurred, 
about this time which added much to the embarrassment of the 
English. In the year 1095 (A.D. 1682), a young man, calling 
himself the son of Sultan Shujaa, made his appearance at Patna, 
who pretended he had, with much difficulty, effected his escape 
from Arracan; and called upon the people to espouse his cause; 
but Syf Khan, the Governor of Behar, obtaining intelligence of 
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the circumstances before he could procure any partisans in his 
favour, seized him, and put him in irons", 

Sultan Akbar, Aurangzeb's fourth son, had rebelled against his 
father in January 1682. Ganga Ram, a former rent-collector of 
Bahadur Khan, who had a jagir at Patna, overran Bihar in the 
name of Prince Akbar and demanded the surrender of Patna 
castle, its treasure, and demanded Shah Shuja's son's release. 

“A few days after this event (Sultan Shuja's son's appearance 
in Patna), Gangaram, the Zemindar of Behar, rebelled; and, hav- 
ing collected a number of followers, plundered the city of Behar. 
Immediately after, he advanced to Patna, giving out that the 
Prince Akbar, who in the preceding year had rebelled against his 
father, had taken refuge with him; and exhorting all those who 
were dissatisfied with the present Government to join the standard 
of the young prince. The Nawab who was detested for his tyran- 
nical disposition, and who had neglected to keep up a proper 
establishment of troops, was so much alarmed, that he had not 
the courage to meet the rebels, but shut himself up in the city, the 
fortifications of which were very deficient, and the inhabitants 
were excessively alarmed, and the merchants sent of all their most 
valuable property. The siege continued for some time; but owing 
more to the awkwardness of the assailants in their attempt, they 
were obliged to content themselves with the plunder of the adja- 
cent villages. Some of the soldiers of the garrison, however, com- 
miserating the situation of the pretended son of Shuja, struck off 
his irons, and permitted him to escape to the rebels; which added 
strength їо their party, and increased the suspicions and alarm of 
the governor. At length, reinforcements arriving from Benares 
and Dacca, the rebels dispersed and the gates of city were again 
opened'7", x 

Let us see what Matthias Vincent, Agent of the Company in 
Bengal and his Council (Edward Littleton, Francis Ellis and 
Richard Trenchfield) have to say in their letter from Hugli dated 
April 17, 1682 (received at-Madras on June 13, 1682) to Wil- 
liam Gyfford, President, Fort St. George, on the subject: 

The troubles we are apprehensive of are thus, about ye: 
month of December last a son of Shauh Sujah by name 
Zavool Obdin had a design of surprizeing the Castle of 
Pattana but was taken in the enterprize and is known to be 
one of Shauh Sujah's younger sons and declares his father 
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and the rest of ye: children except Banko Sultan ye: eldest 
to be all alive, since that time the ways between Pattana & 
Rajamaul have been greatly infested severall robberies com- 
mitted so yt: convoyes have been forced to be appointed of 
100 or 200 horse at a time, but in ye: end of ffebruary one 
Gungharam formerly Duan to Bahadur Cawn whose jaggeer 
or Rents then lay abt: Pattana appears in armes wth: 
abt: 5 or 6000 horse having come as reported from Sultan 
Eckbur [at present ye: third son to this Emperor, & now in 
rebellion, against whome ye: Emperor is gone forth] thro the 
hilly and Gentio Princes Countries and in ye: name of 
уе: said Sultan soon made himselfe Master of Beharr & Seve- 
rall other places of importance near Pattana not robbing the 
Countrey but taking all he can meet with of the Kings & 
Officers & acting more like the servant of a naturall Prince 
then a rebell, some time he lay before the walls of Pattana 
demanding ye: same & ye: treasury, and had Severall Skir- 
mishes wth: the Nabob's forces, and upon the last [wherein 
ye: great loss fell on ye: Nabob's side] is retired some 6 or 
7: leagues from Pattana as our last advice thence tells us, 
wee know not what judgment to make hereof whether the 
Skirmishes between him and the Nabob were onely feigned 
upon some more deepe designe wch; suspicion is more crea- 
ted by our Nabob Shasteh Cawnes sitting still all the while 
as unconcerned, tho he might from Rajamaull have sent such 
considerable force as in 5: or 6 dayes might have reached 
Pattana and in all likelyhood dispersed Gungharam and re- 
lieved the Nabob who for some considerable time was be- 
siedged, wee know not what influence these troubles may 
have on our Maasters trade at Pattana in getting in Salt 
Petre, but fear the Investment will be extreamly lessned if 
only thro the loss of great permit: of ye: time & chiefe 
season for making thereof as is already done and 'tis not 
unlikely great remains may also be made by the wildness of 
the times and whether there will not be great trouble in 
getting it down if at all to be effected is greatly to be ques- 
tioned, great charge will accrew by reason of keeping a very 
great number of servants for saving the Factory from sack- 
ing wch: in such times may run otherwise great hazards thro 
ye: Zimmanders and Countrey people who use on such occa- 
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sions to be fishing however we have confidence in this Pro- 
vince of Bengall we may have peace and tranquillity thro 
ye: authority of our Nabob being the richest and most 
powerfull man in all ye: Empire*é. 

The Company's factors had, in alarm, engaged 200 extra peons 
for defence of the factory, and sought to send away their women 
to Hugli, but found all points of egress barred by Ganga Ram's 
guards. Ganga Ram’s rebellion was stamped out in July 1682. 
“During the period of this disturbance, Mr. Peacock and the other 
English gentlemen, continued to reside unmolested at their factory 
at Singee distant ten or twelve miles from Patna, among the Salt- 
petre grounds; which circumstance inducing the Nawab to suspect 
they were in league with the rebels, he not only forbade their 
purchasing any more Saltpetre that year, but threw Mr. Peacock 
into prison; whence it was with much difficulty and intercession 
that he was released", adds Stewart4?. 


(7) Mogul Encouragement to Interlopers: 


Interlopers appeared in the Bay of Bengal for the first time in 
1680 when the ship William and John came to Balasore in Octo- 
ber and later on went to Hugli in December. She seems to have 
done only a small trade; but in 1682 no less than three interlop- 
ing ships arrived, including the Crown. She reached Balasore 
about ten days ahead of the Defence, and brought the former 
freeman at Masulipatam, Thomas Pitt (in later years Governor of 
Madras), to act as chief agent of the interlopers. Pitt made a 
great show at Hugli with trumpeters and four or five files of his 
seamen in red coats and well-armed. He stayed with the Dutch, 
and, assuming the title of Agent of the new English Company, 
obtained a parwana from Rai Balchand on August 11, to trade and 
build a factory. Matthias Vincent, Chief of East India Com- 
pany's Bengal factories, joined hands with him, and by his in- 
fluence the native merchants, as also the Dutch, assisted him in 
getting goods, so that the three ships were almost laden and ready 
to be gone. The parwana was procured by lavish presents and an 
offer to pay customs at 5 per cent: while to the vexation of John 
Beard (second to Vincent) and Francis Ellis (Council member) 
the interlopers’ goods were allowed to pass without interruption. 
Pitt also employed a vakil at Delhi, who presented letters from 
Balchand in his favour, and he was in communication with the 
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Nawab during the visit of Hedges?), Three interlopers' ships (1) 
William and John (Capt. Read), (2) Lumley Castle (Capt. 
Alley) and (3) Constantinople (Capt, Smith) reached Balasore in 
1683 and Capt. Alley in great state visited Mallick Burcoordar, 
the new Governor of Hugli, and Balchand, in October. He agreed 
to pay 32 per cent customs on all goods imported and exported®!. 
Thomas Davis, one of the supercargoes, visited Shaista Khan and 
got the promise of a parwana from him, on payment of Rs. 
10,000, by the end of May, 1684, subject to payment of customs 
@ 34 per cent??, 

The interlopers were willing to pay customs. The viceroy and 
his custom-collectors could not miss an opportunity to make more 
money by exempting the Company from payment of customs. 
Aurangzeb had to order collection of customs in 1683 though his 
farman had freed the Company from its payment in 1680. The 
interlopers were aided and abetted by the Company’s servants and 
assisted by the Mogul officials at Hugli and the viceroy at Dacca. 
They could get parwanas with payment of sumptuous bribes and 
presents. The effects of the activities of the interlopers on the 
Company’s trade and the Mogul Governors were equally bad. Sir 
Josia Child acknowledged it in his despatch dated October 28, 
1685. “We have heard how shamefully our People have been 
abused in the late Interloping times by the Mogul’s Governors and 
Officers at Suratt, where our servants were searched to their 
shirts, while the French, Dutch, and Danes pass un-molested. 
They durst not have offered these insolences to our Nation, but 
they thought us a house divided against itself; and in consequence 
we could not stand long. They were in the right as to postures 
three years ago. But God be thanked, the case is now altered, 
and we think you will hear of no more Interlopers in India53”, 

William Hedges had told the Company in November 1682 that 
“Three things must be done to make ye: Honble: Compys: trade 
prosperous in this country" and he gave priority for suppression 
of interlopers. He says: “1st: The Interlopers must be supprest 
in England. 'Tis impossible to be done here. I see they will 
dayly grow upon us without effort5*”, 

How did the Company suppress the interlopers? The Company 
Pot royal support in checking interlopers’ activities in this way. 
When, in the spring of 1681, King Charles dismissed his last 
Parliament, owing to its persistent efforts to exclude his brother 
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from the succession, he quickly found himself in a state of finan- 
cial embarrassment, the ordinary revenues of the Crown being 
quite insufficient to meet the expenditure without the aid of Par- 
liamentary grants. Among other expedients for raising money the 
idea of borrowing from the East India Company seems to have 
presented itself. That body was at that time much in need of 
royal support against its many enemies, especially the interlopers 
who, attracted by the high profits to be made, were sending out 
ships for the East Indies in defiance of its chartered rights: but at 
the same time it was unwilling to lend so large a sum as seems 
to have been expected. In lieu, at a General Court held on Octo- 
ber 5, 1681, it resolved to make His Majesty a present of 10,000 
guineas (£10,750). The following year saw no dimunition in the 
financial pressure and, probably in consequence of a hint from 
Whitehall, a present of a similar amount was voted at a General 
Court held on September 13. It seems now to have been taken 
for granted that the subvention would be continued, for in August 
1683 the Earl of Rochester wrote asking that the yearly present 
of 10,000 guineas should be made at once, in view of the urgency 
of the King’s needs. Thereupon the Court of Committees paid 
the money without troubling to obtain the sanction of the general 
body of shareholders; and the same course was followed in the 
succeeding year. The accession of James II brought no relief, 
for in August 1685, and again a year later, similar payments were 
made to him55, 

The complaint about search of Englishmen is repeated in the 
Company's letter to the Mogul. “We pray that your officers may 
be required to forbear searching the persons of our servants. . . 
While the Dutch and the Danes are free, the English are searched”. 
This difference of treatment is accounted for by the fact that the 
Company’s conflict with the Interlopers had rendered it powerless 
for a time. The Mogul Governors could hardly be expected to 
realize the differences between the Company and the Interlopers. 
Moreover, it was to their advantage to keep up the feud, for by 
that means they could derive the greatest benefit. The Company 
was, however, guided by Child at the time, and he was not likely 
to delay the adoption of effective measures against the Interlopers. 
The India Office Letter Book No. 7 containing all his dispatches 
between 1682 and 1685 gives full details of his offensive, Sir 
Josia tells his distant kinsman John at Surat: “The Litigation 
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between Us and the Interlopers, of the last two years goes on well 
according to the method of proceedings in the Laws of this King- 
dom and have no doubt but the result of all our Suits wilbe to our 
Satisfaction, and We suppose our Adversaries are of the same 
opinion, the rather because We doe not know of any Interloper 
gone to India this year or designed to goe59", 

The Court's letter dated London 3rd October 1684 to ‘Our 
Agent and Council at Hughly' (para 26) says: "The Interlopers 
we hope will trouble you no more; if they should we are satisfied 
by what some of us have seen from Agent Beard and Mr, Char- 
nock that they can doe us Little hurt and themselves no good 
while we have such a Stanch Agent and Councell; but it must be 
our great care not only to doe well your selves but to Compell 
all our Subordinate ffactorys to doe their dutyes with the like in- 
tegrity and dilligence the only meanes for. effecting whereof are 
first your owne good example as aforesaid; 21у: exact and cons- 
tant Corrispondence by Letters &c. 31y: severe descipline in re- 
warding those that deserve well by Preferment; disparageing 
abaseing and turning out all that are negligent and unfaithfull for 
which purpose we have sent you some supply of hands by those 
Shipps of which you will have a List inclosed and have ordered 
our President and Councill of Fort St. George [who best knows 
your wants] to send you as many more as they can $раге5?”, 

In 1686 Sir Josia writes: “Неге is no interloper arrived, since 
Captain Day, and we question whether any of them. abroad will 
venture in". We find him writing jubilantly in 1687, ‘you will 


hear no more of the Interlopers?'. 


(8) Anglo-Dutch Rivalry: 

The Dutch, who had established their factory at Hugli in 1636 
under Jacob Mahuisen, took Chinsura, Baranagar and Bazar 
Mirzapur on an annual ground rent of Rs. 1,574 to enlarge their 
activities in Bengal. They procured a farman from Emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1662, for payment of transit duties at 4 per cent 
at Hugli. Between 1656 and 1672 the Mogul exchequer was 
defrauded by the Dutch to the extent of Rs. 92,700 according to 
their own confessions and between Rs. 7,00,000 and Rs. 8,00,000 
as estimated by Rai Nandlal, Nawab's diwan, by issuing dastaks 
to Indian merchants??. The Dutch had obtained a firm footing 
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in Bengal in 1653 with their head factory at Chinsura and sub- 
factories at Kasimbazar and Patna. In 1656 the Dutch founded 
Fort Gustavus at Chinsura and Schouten, who visited the place 
in 1665, writes of this edifice: “The walls are high and built of 
stone, and the fortifications are also covered with stone. They are 
furnished with cannon. and the factory is surrounded by ditches 
of full water. It is large and spacious9?", This description finds 
confirmation in an account left by the English Company's Super- 
visor Streynsham Master, who visited Chinsura in November, 
1676. 

The East India Company's militant policy was dictated by the 
fast-growing Dutch power in India. The Dutch excluded every 
European nation from the pepper trade of the Spice Islands with 
the exception of the English. The English had been forced to 
withdraw from Amboyna, Banda and Sumatra after the massacre 
of Amboyna in 1622. However, the English continued to hold 
a factory at Bantam. Their expulsion from Bantam in 1682 filled 
their cup of humiliation to the brim. 

William Hedges had warned the Company on September 25, 
1683 that their trade in Bengal would be lost to the Dutch if 
effective steps were not taken immediately. 

And when they (Dutch) made peace and settled them- 
selves in a fortification in some most commodious part of 
the River’s Mouth, they would either oblige ye: Natives and 
Government of Bengal to interdict and forbid their trade 
with all manner of European Christians, or else were resol- 
ved to run ye: hazard of doing it themselves. And then 
Adieu to ye: Bay of Bengall (ye: best Flower in ye: Com- 
pany's Garden), and all India besides, if they please to 
command it. And if it does not please God to putt it into 
ye: Company's hearts to doe something to prevent this evil 
the next year, by settling and making a Fort in one of the 
Islands, I fear they will be excluded for ever hereafteró!, 

The Dutch made no secret of their intention to erect a fort at 
the mouth of the river and Hedges noted in his Diary thus: 

If this (fortifying Sagor Island) be not speedily taken in 
hand by us, there's no doubt to be made but ’twill soon be 
done by the Dutch, who talke of it freely, as often as we 
meet with them: and there we must expect to be soone 
turned out of this country®. 
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“The oppressions and grievances of your subjects under the 
Dutch and Portuguese are many and indivisible, which two 
nations regardless at this distance trample under foot the law of 
God, Man, Nations and your loyal subjects", lamented John Child 
in his Surat letter of 20th September 1684, addressed to His Most 
Sacred Majesty9?. 

The Company was whipped into action in adopting measures 
to keep the Dutch in check. The Secret Committee (Joseph 
Ashe, Governor; Josia Child, Deputy Governor; Ben. Bathurst & 
Joseph Herne) in their letter dated 14th of January 1685/6 to 
“our President and Council of Fort St. George" says: 

Our maine designe in sending this warlike Fleet, and so 
many Companies 'of Soldiers, you will see by our inclosed 
Ілі; to our Agent & Council of Bengall, which designe we 
require to promote by all the means, which lies in your 
power as a matter yt: more eminently concernes the honour 
of our Sovereigne and his Kingdomes, then any advantage 
that can accrue thereby to the Company, during our lives, 
save the honr: of preventing the Dutch from their great 
designe of expelling the English nation from the trade of 
India&*, (Para 3). f 

The Company told the Bengal Council that “you need not lesse 
feare ye: Dutch then the Moores, if ye: Dutch be soe treacherous 
as to make themselves partakeing in this quarrell wch; we doe 
not in theirs at Persia, nor ever did in any other of theirs of the 
like kind, neither doe we thinke they will hastily doe in this un- 
till they have order for it from Europe, or at least from Batavia, 
but, however, its safe to provide for the worst®”, The Com- 
pany’s advice to their factors in India was: “Do not quarrell with 
the Dutch, and don't be aggressors in any of their quarrels, but 
resist force by force95", 

The Company waged the war with the Mogul in order to check 
the activities of the Dutch and Interlopers, “Тһе Dutch and the 
Interlopers harassed the Company's factors, preyed upon its com- 
merce, and intrigued against its servants with the Mogul's Go- 
vernors. There is reason to think that some of them were 
utterly corrupt, intensely partial, and totally negligent. Their 
treatment of the factors could hardly be called satisfactory. Yet 
this was due, in the main, to the weakness of the Company itself. 
It was not powerful enough to crush all the Interlopers. Its ser- 
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vants were incompetent and dishonest. We find the Directors 
complaining, in a series of dispatches, of the conduct of their 
factors, and bringing many a charge against their servants. We 
are not, therefore, surprised to find that the Mogul Governors 
took advantage of their disunion, and consequent impotence, and 
treated them shamefully. The Company itself knew the cause 
of the other invidious distinctions about which it had complained 
to the Mogul. They were mistaken, however, in supposing that 
these distinctions could be removed by force. This was the one 
fatal mistake of which Sir Josia Child was guilty. He had a 
thorough grasp of the situation in India, He had, moreover, a 
profound insight into the means by which the situation could be 
met. His insistence on the importance Of fortified factories, and 
his determination to suppress the Interlopers at any cost, were 
thoroughly characteristic of his policy. The two were logically 
connected. Without the one the other would have been futile, 
Security is essential to order, and without security the East India 
trade would have become the prey of the pirate, the Dutch, the 
Danes, and others. Hence his desire for fortified towns9?". Sir 
Josia Child regarded forts as corner-stones of English Empire in 
India, and instruments by which ‘our servants, shipping, and 
estate could be secured', 


(9) Need for a Fortified Settlement: 

The Company “resolved to prosecute the war with the Mughal 
till we have a fortified settlement in Bengal®”, vide Court's des- 
patch dated 28th September, 1687. Since the genesis of the war 
with Aurangzeb had its origin in the Company's desire for a 
fortified settlement, we shall trace the reason why they risked a 
war with the great Mogul and brought about their nemesis. 

The need for a fortified settlement in Bengal was first sugges- 
ted by William Hedges on October 31, 1683. He noted in his 
Diary under that date: 

The Company's Affairs will never be better, but always 
grow worse and worse with continual] patching, till they 
resolve to quarrel with these people, and build a Fort on 
ye: Island Sagar at the mouth of this river, and run the 
hazard of losing one yeare's trade in the Bay in 4 of which 
time there's no feare of bringing these people to our condi- 
tions®. 
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The Court of Committees took up Hedges’ proposal into their 
consideration and wrote on December 21, 1683: d 
Our late Agent and some of our Captains tell us there is 
noe way to mend our condition but by seizing and fortifying 
one of those pleasant Islands in the Ganges about the Braces, 
unto which proposal Wee have the following objections??. 


(These, stated briefly, are): 1. the cost, which will be very 
slowly reimbursed; 2. the irritation to the Mogul, who in revenge 
might seize all the Company's property, not only in Bengal 
factories, but at Surat, etc.; 3. the probability that the Dutch 
might “wind themselves into the quarrell", and take sides with 
the Mogul). 

4. All the prejudice Wee can doe the Mogull in Ganges 
Is stopping a little trade at Ballasore of his Elephant and 
Beetle-Nutt Ships and his salt Vessells, Whereas from Bom- 
bay, which Wee have fortified already, Wee can stop his 
Mecah, Persia, and Bussora Fleets, which are worth 2 or 3 
million pounds Sterling per annum. And Wee think it will 
be impertinent, at a vast charge, to create another Garrison, 
to doe not halfe the Worke Wee can doe with that of Bom- 
bay which we have already, which if you observe well the 
Nabob himselfe in his letter to the Mogull, a copy whereof 
our Vackel JAMES PRICE brought you from Dacca'!. 

(5. The strong fort at Bombay does not give trade. It is 
a check, indeed, on the Mogul, but one strong check is better 
than two weak ones. 6. The biggest ship can moor at Bombay, 
whilst those islands about the Braces are in shoal water, and the 
big ships which are our main-stay in time of danger can't ride 
near them). 

The Company could not wage a war with foreign powers as 
that right was not conferred on them by the Charters prior to 
12th April 1686. That is why the Company had declared on 
March 15, 1681: “АП war is so contrary to our constitution as 
well as our interest, that we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto?2”, 

However, the expulsion of the Company from Bantam in 1682, 
as already noted earlier, had necessitated a change in their policy- 
The Court of Committees at home were not slow to realise the 
imperative need for a fortified settlement in Bengal, which had 
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become the Company's mainstay for saltpetre, silk and coastal 
trade. The Company could neither construct walled factories nor 
fortify its head factory at Hugli, as the Dutch had done at Chin- 
sura, on account of the opposition of Shaista Khan, the powerful 
Nawab of the Province. The English factory was in the middle 
of the town of Hugli which was the cause of frequent: disputes 
with the inhabitants/?. The Court of Committees, therefore, im- 
pressed upon the Bay Council the necessity of making a new 
fortified settlement in Bengal in March, 1683/4: 


(Para 2). The more Wee think of it, the more advantage 
Wee apprehend in having a fortifyed Settlemt: for ye: resi- 
dence of our Agent and Councill of ye: Bay in such a place 
as Our great Ships may lye wthin Command of ye: Guns of 
our ffort & where Wee may have ground enough to cultivate 
for ye: sustenance of such a body of People, as Wee have 
at ffort St. George, and in our Citty of Madrass, that Wee 
might in time create as good a revenue from thence as the 
Dutch make of Batavia, which Wee have had occasion. 
often to mencon to Our President & Councill of уе: Fort, 
& should have had greate fruit thereof, by this time, but that 
being upon ye: Maine, they are to much Subject to ye: 
insolences of Lingappa, ye: King of Gulcondah's Govr: of 
that province, and doe labour under another great incon- 
venience, Vizt. the want of a Harbour or Road for ship- 
ping on both Monsoons, which ought to be carefully pro- 
vided for, in or: next settlemt: 


(Para 3) If you could obtaine a Phirmaund for ye: per- 
petuall inheritance of such a place, Wee should not think 
much of your giving 20 or 30,000 Rupees for the obtaining 
of it, nor for ye: charge of building a ffort to defend it, 
while our President and great Shipping are there, not doubt- 
ing but that Our Charter & this Company is longer lived 
than ye: youngest of our Grand children notwithstanding 
the infracons that have lately been made upon it?4, 

The Court of Committees wrote on 2nd July 1684 (para 6) 
to Fort St. George that 

We are likewise very much concerned for a ffort & Terri- 
tory in the Bay by which we may Secure the trade of that 
place or Some good Share of it, in case of any future breach 
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with the Mogulls Governors or the Dutch about which We 
wrote yu: very largely last уеаг?5, 

The Company considered fortifications as provisions for futu- 
rity and wrote to their President at Fort St. George on 30th 
September 1684 thus: 

(Para 11) Tho you cannot but be sensible of our Charge, 
and that during this competition with ye: Interlopers, we 
drive a great trade for little or no profit, yet We would not 
be wanting to our Country in making provision for futurity 
by building of a ffort in the most convenient place you can 
procure in ye: Gingee Country’®.... 

The need for a fortified settlement in Bengal is again and again 
stressed by the Court of Committees. They wrote to “our Agent 
& Councill at Hughley" on 2nd July 1684 thus: 

(Para 13). We can hardly hope for it, Though if it could 
be attained we should be glad if you had obtained leave to 
build a ffort in some convenient place for the Security of 
that trade, that we might have not only a fort, but a Town 
and small territory of our own as we have at Bombay, and 
if you are possessed of any such place by vertue of what 
we ordered you to doe last year, in case of Extremity, we 
hope you will be soe wise as to secure your Selves in it, 
by good words &ca. untill you hear again from 10577, 


The Company again wrote to "Our Agent and Council at 
Hughley" on October 3, 1684: 

(Para 29). But if you could obtain from the Mogul a 
phirmaund to fortify in any convenient place on the Ganges 
for (the) Security of our trade in future from such attempt's 
and surprises as the Dutch lately made at Bantam and for- 
merly at Macassar, we should not grudge the charge of be- 
ginning so Noble a Settlement for our Country, notwithstan- 
ding all the Losses we have lately Susteined by means of the 
Interloper's??. 

The Company was not in a position to embark upon a policy 
of conquest. They added in one of their letters (July 2, 1684) 
that a fort was essential, for "though our business is only trade 
and security, not conquest, which the Dutch aimed at, we dare 
not trade boldly, nor leave great stocks, Where we have not the 
security of a fort?9". 
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The Court of Committees wrote to their Agent in Bengal on 
June 17, 1685 that the “Dutch Fleet in ye: gulph of Persia have 
made an absolute warr wth yt: King, they had seized upon & 
fortified ye: Island Kismish, but were beaten out of itt by ye: 
Persians wth: great losse, & are now in a very sickly poor condi- 
tion, being forced to have their whole supply of provisions from 
Surrat...". Had the Dutch succeeded in Persia “they would 
have immediately have fortified att Bengall, stopt ye: salt boates, 
& thereby endeavour to force ye: Mogulls to deprive us of all 
trade in ye: Bay...". The Court urged their factors in Bengal 
to impress upon the Mogul that fortification of an island, pre- 
ferably "Ingarlee" (Hijili) was in the interest of his Empire and 
it was an effective check against Dutch designs. 


(Para 1)....Wee therefore take this occasion by way 
of Surratt to inculcate our former desine to you, yt: you 
would indeavour to procure a Phirmaund from ye: Mogull 
for the Inheritance of some of those Uninhabited Islands in 
ye: Ganges yt: may be fittest for our occasions, & yt: wee 
may have leave to build a Fort there for our security against 
ye: Dutch, if they should attempt to doe ye: same violence 
in Bengall wch: they have done in many other parts of ye: 
World, ye: Island of Ingarlee wee suppose may be fittest for 
our occasions, because unto that, there is water enough for 
our bigger ships; you may covenant with ye: Mogull or 
Nabob yt: wee will never mount more guns in itt yn: they 
shall give us leave vizt: 10: 12: or 20: & wee hope yt: 
they having had such long experience of our peaceable 
temper & disposition, will be soe farr from thinking wee 
should use that force against them, that they will rather 
conclude [as ye: truth is] yt: ye: force wee shall have there 
will alwayes be a. guard & a defence to ye: Mogulls subjects 
from any violence yt: ye: Dutch may intend against them*9, 


Sir Josia Child was now convinced that the security of the 
trade in India depended upon factories with fortifications. “It is 
our Ambition for the honor of Our King and Country, and the 
good of Posterity, as well as of this Company, to make the ENG- 
LISH Nation as formidable as the DUTCH or any other 
EUROPE Nation, are or ever were in INDIA; but that cannot be 


done, only by the form and with the methods of trading Mer- 
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chants, without the political skill of making all fortifyed places 
repay their full charge and expences®!”. 

“We do think it is an excellent station for our affairs, to have 
one fort in every prince's dominion, with whose subjects we 
trade, which on the side of India are the Mogul in Bengala; the 
King of Golconda, where we have Fort St. George; the Gingee 
Country where we have yet no fort; and that country between 
Trincumbar and Negapatam, where we have yet neither fort nor 
factory", wrote Sir Josia Child to Fort St, George on October 
22, 168682, 

The Company wrote to their President and Council at Fort St. 
Goorge on January 7, 1687: 

(Para 22) We shallbe exceeding glad to hear you have 
obtained a fortifyed settlement in Bengall, which, if it please 
God to (grant) us, we would have you cultivate with all the 
vigour & strength you can, that we may be well fixed and 
settled in a good posture of Defence, before the Dutch can 
forme any designes to drive us out, which may be a means 
to prevent any attempts from them, as well as to secure our 
interest if they should attempt to disturb us under any col- 
our or pretence, which they seldome want invention for when 
they have a mind to injure their neighbours in India®s. 

On the same date the Court wrote (para 1) to their Agent and 
Council in Bengal to endeavour to secure a fortified settlement 
*for the honour of our King and for the good of our common 
country and posterity". 

Not knowing what circumstances you may be under when 
this ship arrives, we have made no direct provision for your 
place, but have left to our President and Council of Fort St. 
George to send you down what strength and what stock they 
think you may have occasion of, it being our great endea- 
vour for the honour of our King and for the good of our 
common country and posterity, to secure to our successors 
as well as to ourselves a strong fortified settlement in Ben- 
gal, in the procuring and establishing whereof, we hope your- 
selves and others in trust in that great national affair will 
exert your utmost courage and diligence, and that our Pre- 
sident and Council of Fort St. George will not fail to supply 
you reasonably with whatever shall be necessary for the car- 
rying on and securing that important business5?a, 
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The Mogul Government was dead against fortifications by 
.Europeans in India. The Company needed a fortified settlement 
in Bengal. The Company was, therefore, prepared to risk a 
war with the Mogul for securing a fortified settlement. 

The revival of the Dutch activities in the East, and the expul- 
sion of the English factors from Bantam in 1682, determined 
the Directors to fortify their settlements in India. “The Dutch 
have now convinced us that we must either do as they do, or leave 
all India to their disposal", they wrote. It was this, more than 
any other cause, that led to the insistence of the Directors upon 
the importance of this point. They wrote to their President of 
Fort St. George, in May 1683, *We would have you to fortify our 
fort and town, by degrees, that it may be tenable against the 
assaults of any India Prince, and the Dutch power of India, if 
we should appear to have any difference with them hereafter, 
about the Bantam business’, 

The Company wanted to raise a revenue from their fortified 
settlements as the Dutch did. The Court’s general letter dated 

14th January, 1685 (para 25) makes the point clear. “But if 
our principall Governors and Servants in India could once arrive 
at the wisdom of making fortified places in India defray their 
cost and charge, the Dutch should have no Joy of their (taking) 
Bantam, but rather repent that wisdom which their Injustice hath 
forced us to learn of them. It may be said why cannot the 
Company now Subsist with as Small duties, as they levied for- 
merly, the Answer is easy, they may Subsist as they did, having 
their ffactories generally at the mercy of the Heathens among 
whom ‘they lived, but then they Shalbe So weak in India as the 
Dutch when they please may rout them out of all India in one 
year, as they have already out of all the noblest parts of India. 
And if it should be asked how the Dutch can maintain 170 forts 
and fortified places in India, while 2 or 3 can hardly be Suppor- 
ted by the English Company, the Answer is the same, All the 
Dutch Stock would not maintain their 170 forts one yeare, but 
for their engrosment of Spice and their Skill of making their 
Natives pay the charge of their fortified places, and this last We 
say is all the foundacon of their greatnes and power, for how 
have they engrossed Spice, but by fortificacons, and how have 
they maintained their fortificacons, but Singly by that Skill wch:: 
we now recomend to yor: Imitacon®*”, 
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The need for maintenance of forts from revenues raised from 
Such secure places is again pointed out by the Company to their 
President at Fort St. George on January 22, 1692: “It’s nothing 
but revenue can maintain great and chargeable fortifications and 
Garrisons or secure them when we have them$5", 

"That one place well fortified & secured on any Coast is better 
than three meanly guarded & defended according to that excel- 
lent adage vis unita fortior", the Court of Committees recom- 
mended their President and Council at Fort St. George vide tbeir 
letter of September 11, 168956, 

The Company's zeal for fortification in India was criticised by 
its opponents at home. The Company had aimed at the estab- 
lishment of fortified factories in India in order that it might 
secure itself against *craft and Treachery, or open Forces, of the 
people with which they traded’. There can be no doubt that the 
security of trade required fortified factories. It may also be con- 
ceded that the nature of trade required a ‘variety of settlements, 
and factories to deal with the Indian Merchants that came thither 
at stated and particular times to trade’, Yet the Company was 
hardly іп а position to carry that policy into effect. Its oppo- 
nents were not slow to point out the difficulties of the task. ‘If 
forts and castles were of any use in India, it could only be in 
countries of small princes; but they can never be of any use in 
the Mogul’s Dominions, who is one of the Greatest Princes in 
the World’. ‘As regards security, we trade in all parts of the 
Mogul’s Dominion with as much security as Foreigners do in 
London’. The critics pointed out justly that ‘the Company 
could not oppose the Dutch or Indians in time of War, and in 
Peace it must be our Strength at home that must secure us 
against any of their Insults abroad’. As one writer put it 
tersely: ‘If we want Peace with the Natives, we want no forts;, 
and if we are encouraged by the Forts to make war, the Com- 
pany shall soon repent*?. George White in his pamphlet asser- 
ted that ‘many hundreds of our seamen have been sacrificed to 
the irrational obstinacy and wicked designs of those who have 
assumed an Arbitrary Predominancy over the Corpany’s affairs’. 
He predicted that ‘blood will certainly be required at their hands 
in another world, however, much they may escape with Impunity 
in this. The Company defended the policy of fortifications 
upon grounds of security. The Company put forward with 
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prophetic foresight the following reasons for the introduction of 
а new policy. "Though at this time the Mogul has subdued a 
great part of India, yet whenever he dies, it is very probable 
that that great Empire will break into several pieces, and great 
wars will arise, and certainly our fortifications will, in such cases, 
preserve our trade and factories, and hinder them from being over- 
run by one party ог other*5,  .". 

It is difficult to say who gave the idea of seizure of Chittagong 
to the Company and the Directors wrote on December 21, 
1683: 

Some others have propounded to Us the seizing upon a 
Towne called CHITTAGONE, in the Eastermost mouth 
of the River Ganges, upon or near the coast of RACKAN, 
which Towne did formerly belong to ће RECKANNERS, 
and was taken from them by the Mogull's forces, and is 
already fortified with some bastions and Walls and Guns 
after the Moors fashion; which notwithstanding 2 of our 
Ships with two or three of our Sloops would surprise in 
a day&9.... 


Thus, an Expedition to seize Chittagong and fortify it was de- 
cided upon towards the end of 1683 and necessary preparations 
were made for achieving that objective. 


(10) Kasimbazar Dispute: 

As the Kasimbazar dispute precipitated matters and convinced 
the Company that a break with the Mogul was imperative, we 
shall give its details, together with original records. 

Kasimbazar was the centre of the Company's silk trade in 
Bengal ever since the inception of the Agency. The quantity 
of raw silk annually exported and its value was as follows:— 
1681/82—l1b. 140,270 (£54,506); 1682/83—1b. 167,185 
(£73,918); 1683/84—Ib, 160,630 (£44,469); 1684/85—lb. 
176,994 (£49,816) and 1685/86—1b. 56,432 (£20,123), the 
amount in brackets representing the value. The price of raw 
silk per maund was: 1681/82—Rs. 268; 1682/83—Rs. 298: 
1683/84—Rs. 167; 1684/85—Rs. 168, and 1685/86—Rs. 222. 
Raw silk constituted 38% in 1681/82, 45% in 1682/83, 30% in 
1683/84, 24% in 1684/85 and 11% in 1685/86 of the total 
exports from Bengal90. 
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Silk merchants, weavers and picars at Kasimbazar had stand- 
ing grievances against the servants of the Company over a num- 
ber of issues. Bruce?! has stated that during the visit of Presi- 
dent William Gyfford to Kasimbazar, a system was introduced 
by which "instead of having one great broker, or merchant, the 
Native merchants were to be formed into a Company, on a Joint 
Stock, consisting of greater or lesser shares, the members of 
which were to elect a chief, or principal, among themselves, with 
power to transact with the Agent at Ballasore, and at the other 
Factories, and to purchase goods for the Company's investment; 
he and the members of the Association were to be liable for all 
failures in contracts, and for all bad debts. Tt was expected from 
this arrangement, that goods would always be ready, in store, to 
meet the ships on their arrival, because the parties furnishing 
them, would be interested in selecting them of the best quality, 
and at the most reasonable prices;—this plan, however, specious 
and practicable, according to European ideas, [and, on that 
account, originating in the Court], was immediately counteracted, 
by an incident at Cossimbuzar, where the Phousdar, notwithstan- 
ding the Weavers, or Picars, were indebted to the Company, a 
lack and a half of rupees, ordered the Agent, Mr. Charnock, to 
pay them forty-three thousand rupees more, and to remit their 
debt to the Company:—this order being refused, the case was 
laid before the Nabob, and bribes and presents given:—the dis- 
pute ended in a complaint to the Emperor, aggravated by every 
circumstance which could be invented to excite his anger against 
the English...". Bruce, in his over-simplification of the issues, 
has lost sight of the essential points in this dispute and we shall 
restate the facts. 

On April 28, 1683, a great number of silk merchants and 
weavers complained against and demanded satisfaction from John 
Threader and Richard Barker, factors of the Company at Kasim- 
bazar, for dishonestly taking from them 4 or 5 tolas upon a seer 
over weight on all their silk they brought to the warehouse, be- 
sides one or two *of ye: best Skeynes of Silk that was weighed, 
in every draught??". Rai Balchand, Shaista Khan’s Governor at 
Moorshidabad, and Kasimbazar, told confidentially William 
Hedges, during his visit to Moorshidabad, that Charnock “had 
been so unjust and unworthy in all his dealings with ye: people 
of ye: country...his constant practice being to exact 2 Rupees 
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over the customs question; and Price was recalled to Hugli from 
Dacca, which he left on July 4. Within a fortnight after his de- 
parture Pownsett at last obtained a parwana, ordering Karim-ul- 
Mulk to see the matter ended by the arbitration of merchants— 
a fact corroborating his and Charnock's belief that Price had been 
the main obstacle to its being granted. 

The order reached Kasimbazar on July 28, and relieved a situa- 
tion that had become very strained. The picars, with the parwana 
in their favour and accompanied by an oflicer of the Nawab to 
see it executed, arrived at Moorshidabad on March 20. The 
factors had difficulty in avoiding pressure put on them to appear 
before the Kazi; the Nawab’s emissary also wanted a positive 
answer whether they would comply with the parwana; but on 
April 21 by a present of Rs. 250 they got him to agree to wait 
for ten or twelve days longer, in expectation of another parwana 
in their favour. In May, at the Governor's request, they sent the 
factory vakil and some native writers with the accounts of the 
March bund silk, on the understanding that he would get the 
business arbitrated on by merchants in the Kazi’s presence, the 
latter having at last accepted a vakilatnama executed by two fac- 
tors in his presence. The men sent from the factory returned 
after some days, however, with the news that, since the arrival 
of Mathuradas (Mathuradas Shah, chief native merchant at 
Hugli), Karim-ul-Mulk had become cold in his friendship, and 
that the accounts were being examined in a hostile spirit. Later 
on the vakil and writers were kept in custody; and the Nawab’s 
officer had to be given a further sum of Rs, 150 to keep him 
quiet. It was only through a present of Rs, 500 to the Gover- 
nor’s assistant that the writers were released in June. A present 
was also given to Karim-ul-Mulk in that month; and the position 
became easier till July, when the Kazi, without the factors’ con- 
sent, chose two Moor merchants to price the March bund silk. 
This they valued at 12 annas a seer over the factory’s pricing, 
and the Kazi also disallowed batta, dasturi, &ca., charged in the 
accounts, so that (according to Charnock) the Company would 
lose at least Rs. 80,000. On July 21 he reported that the Kazi 
was daily trying to force them into accepting his proceedings, and 
that they expected any day to be hauled out of the factory. In 
August, however, after the receipt of the Nawab’s latest parwana, 
Karim-ul-Mulk promised to get the dispute concluded by the 
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arbitration of the merchants with all expedition. The result was 
small. By the 26th he had made little progress save in trying to 
get as much money as he could from both parties, Also the mer- 
chants were disinclined to arbitrate, fearing they might incur the 
enmity of the Kazi, who by the decision of the two Moor mer- 
chants had in a manner ended the business. The Kazi had by 
this time gone to Dacca, where he was in discomfort owing to his 
debts to the Emperor and the Nawab?*5, 

On August 28, 1684 Charnock was hopeful that the picars 
were weary of the dispute and would submit to his terms; but in 
September the proceedings before Karim-ul-Mulk still lagged. 
Even by the 18th the arbitrators had not been assembled, though 
the Governor was anxious to finish the business. By then Char- 
nock had reached Hugli to join the Bay Council, after some de- 
lay due to his detention over the dispute. Charnock returned to 
Kasimbazar in October in the Company of William Gyfford, 
President, Fort St. George, who had come on a visit to Bengal 
and Richard Gough, a factor. Before their arrival the arbitra- 
tion by the merchants had been advanced a stage by an award, 
accepted by Nicholas Davenant and James Watson, factors at 
Kasimbazar, allowing a profit of 2 annas a seer on their silk to 
the picars, who were to produce their accounts for a final settle- 
ment accordingly. They, however, objected to this award, and 
the chief of them, after giving the Governor a present of Rs. 
1,000 (the same as that previously given him by the factors), 
had again gone to Dacca to complain. It was also believed that 
Karim-ul-Mulk had written to the Nawab, recommending him. to 
send for Charnock as the business could not be ended at Kasim- 
bazar. Moreover, there was a chance that Shaista Khan would 
summon Gyfford similarly, as Aziz Beg, Governor of Hugli, is 
said to have suggested; but Pownsett at the end of October suc- 
ceeded in satisfying him that the President was too busy to come. 
On the other hand, the Nawab had by then received the picar's 
representatives and, after considering a letter read from Karim- 
ul-Mulk in their favour, had ordered the Company to pay them 
the amount awarded by the Moorshidabad Kazi, viz. Rs. 43,600. 


Kasidas demanded its speedy payment, and would not listen to 
Pownsett’s objection that the picars owed the Company a greater 
which could be ascertained only from their accounts, so that 


NR back for this purpose. Gyfford, who made 


they should be sent 
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the same request in his second letter to Shaista Khan, and Char- 
nock, who estimated the picars’ debt at over Rs. 1,50,000 told 
Pownsett that they would pay nothing willingly??. 

Shaista Khan issued a parwana on Karim-ul-Mulk on Decem- 
ber 10, 1684 ordering Charnock to come to Расса. On the 12th 
the Governor forbade all merchants and weavers from trading 
with the factory, and stopped all provisions from coming to it. 
The next day the Nawab's officer, Debidas, came to press for 
Charnock's answer to the order, and it was with difficulty that the 
factors got him to wait five or six days for a reference to Hugli 
about it On the 18th Charnock received orders to reply that 
they had a Chief at Dacca to represent them, and that he was 
directed not to go there: he was not to fight, but—if necessary— 
he should withdraw to Hugli. Accordingly on the 22nd he wrote 
to Karim-ul-Mulk that the President and Council were very angry 
at the non-receipt of goods for the Company's ships, owing to 
the factory's trade being stopped, and that, when they received 
the goods, they would further consider the question of his going 
to Dacca. The Governor answered that, unless Charnock com- 
plied, the factory's business would not be allowed to proceed. 
Debidas now became troublesome, and Charnock said that, but 
for the thirteen soldiers that Gyfford had brought and left at the 
‘factory, they would never have been able to remain there. At 
night on the 23rd that officer brought horse and foot to the house 
and fired several guns: later, however, he withdrew and conten- 
ted himself with forbidding any natives, including their servants, 
‘to go to it. To mollify his anger, the factors gave him Rs. 100 
and two rapier-blades received from Hugli. On the 29th they 
tried to smuggle some taffetas away by boat, but this was soon 
detected and stopped. At the end of the year, the factory still 
being besieged, Charnock could not stir out of it from fear of 
being seized, while goods could neither come in nor be dis- 
patched’, 

Though the reading of the correspondence regarding the Kasim- 
bazar dispute is a boredom to the reader, nevertheless, it is pro- 
fitable to acquaint with the details given in contemporary records. 
We begin with extracts from a letter from Hugli (signed by John 
Beard, Agent; Francis Ellis, Richard Trenchfield and Edward 
Oxborough) dated 1st January 1684/85 addressed to “Wm. 
Gyfford Esqr., President and Governor for Affairs of ye: Honble: 
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English East India Compa: on ye: Coast of Cormandell & Bay of 
Bengall &ca; Councell”. 

The trouble (s at) Cassimbazar are great ye: Phousdar 
hath sent one Bonadas formerly Gun-officer under Balchand 
wth: Horse and foote, who lay seige to ye: ffactory fireing 
some guns, and have besett ye: Passages, yt: they can neither 
gett goods off nor come themselves. 

We have wrote to Mr. Pownsett as effectually as we can 
to Sollicitt ye: accommodating ye: Matters, it being his ap- 
prehension, as well as Mr. Charnock's, yt: the not giving 
a present upon yor: Honrs: comeing, and ye: chang of ye: 
Agent hath been ye: occation yt: ye: Nabob receives soe 
eisily ye: report against us, weh: from this place, Ballasore, 
and Cassambazar are gone up to ye: Phousdar of this place 
being greatly incensed at ye: accidentall Killing ye: man & 
boy, and since yt: ye: royatt at Ballasore, hath write to уе: 
Nabob & Duan, yt: we grow rich & proud, and have brought 
gunns at Souldiers & many more English then usuall into the 
Country &ea; wch; ye: Маро hath caus'd to be write in 
their Wackee or news book to ye: King, we have ordered 
a present to ye: amt: of wt: Mr. Pownsett advised, wn: 
yor: Honr: was here, was necessary & ye: Agent hath writ- 
ten an Arsdust to ye: Nabob [ye: Coppye whereof we send 
you] weh: Order and Arsdust was sent ye: 19th December 
but yet have not answere from thence. ... 

Wee are of ye: same opinion, concerning the affaires att 
Cassimbazar wch: yor: Honr: gives us in yors: of ye: 16th 
past in answer to ours of ye: 10th ditto, and are glad yt: 
you confirme us therein, having before we recvd: it given 
order yt: wt: ever ye: event was they should not yeild to 
Mr. Charnocks goeing to Dacca, or ye: payment of уе: 
43000 Ru. most unjustly adjudged by ye: Cozzee and Con- 
firmed by ye: Nabob, nor Comply wth: any other over- 
tures yn: decideing the difference between ym: & ye: Pieazes: 
by Merchts: & ordered if nothing we could doe prevent what 
they attenmnt [Viz. to have Mr. Charnocke up & us to pay 
that mony] y*: Mr. Charnock Should come away wth: ye: 
rest of ye: Honble: Comp?s: Servants, leaving on ye: doors 
a List of ye: Countreys debt in English Perca and Hindoos- 
tan, soe farr we have gone agreeing wth: yor: opinion we 
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had advice, prio: present, that they attempting to send of 
goods by Stealth were discovered and all was stopd: and 
they prevented in their design, Benedas Lying in Cassim- 
bazar wth: his horse and foote to watch y™: soe yt: they 
have done nothing since this astool came down have not 
had any silke come in, or people to pack up wt: they have 
prized Suffer’d to come near y™:, soe yt: we cant see how 
we shall send away ye: Ann Laden ye: goods at Dacca & 
Maulda being stopd: also and will till the Nabob be ap- 
реаѕей99.... 


Jown Pownsett, Charles Eyre, and Samuel Meverall Jr. wrote 
from Dacca on December 15, 1684 to "Rt. Worshipfull John 
Beard etc." that Charnock should not stir out of the factory. 
'They wrote: 


Yours of the 15th instant came to our hand, we are very 
sensible of the ill condition of the Hon'ble Company's affairs 
and Mr. Charnock etc, at Cassimbazar having had the re- 
lation thereof from themselves, but to remedy is not in our 
power, some people who were our seeming friends before 
now appear to be our implaccable enemies, but believing the 
notorious lies written by Mellick Burcoordar, Cremalmalk, 
we cannot boldly appear to let the Nabob know anything, 
for we have none who will speak in our behalf, tis impossible 
that the Nabob should believe all he hears against us, but he 
must seem to be angry till a present comes which we hope 
is on the way, than we may be also in hopes of some favour 
from him. 

Mr. Charnock must by no means stir out of the factory 
[he must not come to Dacca for fear to be trapped]. Yes- 
terday a letter came from Cremalmalk to the Nabob advising 
him that Mr. Charnock was sick, but as soon as he was well 
he would send him, also counselled the Nabob to seize on 
John Pownsett keeping him in prison and he would soon 
consent to the payment of the sum demanded, this morning 
came 3 or 4 Chupdars to our house to call him, we would 
not let him go but sent our Vakeel at which Cassidas was 
very angry, saying the English themselves must come and 
pay the Cassimbazar people their debts. 

When the present comes twill [in our opinion] be con- 
venient the worshipful Agent writes an arrurdust to the 
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Nabob that he hath sent him a present to be held by us 
[leaving out the particular things for though you keep us 
to the quantity to give, we presume you will not to the 
quality] and therein also desire a perwanna for the business 
at Cassimbazar to be arbitrated by merchants, the release of 
our Rocass in the Debekmundun, his exacting money from 
our Gomosticks, all other grievances you think of for as yet 
we cannot open our mouths about anything what so ever; 
we have 74 bales and chests of cloth lain ready, packed seve- 
ral days by us but cannot get admittance to pass them, 
though we have proferred Cassidas Rs. 500 and Diaram his 
kinsman Rs. 200 to give us dusticks to pass our cloth, never 
were we in such a condition since any of us knew the coun- 
try, we are forced to buy dusticks for peons and come in 
merchants names and not our own. 

....Mellick Burcoodar hath given the said Haggerstone 
a Mahazar, the Agent Hedges did rob him of money and 
goods [as we have heard] to the value of Rs. 16,000 the 
Vakeel that acts for him is Mellick Burcoodar his own 
Vakeel!.... 

Charnock himself describes his condition at Kasimbazar in his 
letter dated 2nd February 1684/85 addressed to the “Rt. Wor- 
shipful etc. Council" at Hugli. 

Our last was the 30th past, we are informed that the 
Assoale left Muxodavad 3 days since and is gone to Dacca 
by Wm. Currem Murmulk hath wrote as much to our pre- 
judice as he could invent, having framed a Mohuzzer attes- 
ted by the Cozzee Worannavis etc. Muttsuddies etc. & it is 
certainly reported he will procure Nabob's order to use force 
against us, which we expect within 6 or 7 days at present 
we are debarred of all necessaries, most of our peons having 
left our service for fear of the Governor, since the drum 
beat up last, our Vakeel dare not appear any more at the 
Durbar, the Cozzee having afirighted him and all those of 
the Mahometan cast that serve us, sometime past a servant 
of Mr. Cheyne having stolen somethings from him was ques- 
tioned about it, who immediately to get himself clear made 
a complaint unjustly to the Cozzee that his master had taken 
away his cast, by flinging pork flesh upon his garments, here- 


upon the Cozzee issues out his Ham or warrant for his 
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appearance, we sent our Vakeel to give answer at the Adalat 
but nothing would content the Cozzee, save Mr. Cheynes 
appearance. This hath given him a great opportunity to add 
to our troubles and we hear they have improved it to the 
height to Dacca in their Mohuzzar, and although the present 
hath been so long arrived at Dacca yet we have had no news 
of anything they have done yet nor do we believe they will 
be able to do anything for us, so that our staying here is 
intollerable and if we come not away suddenly we fear shall 
not be able to do it hereafter, the Nabob's orders are ex- 
pected to arrive within few days to use violence against us. 

You see we are now in a miserable condition which we 
judge to be so desperate, that we fear self-preservation will 
force us to leave this place before we can receive your 
orders, however we shall delay that to the last and therefore 
shall expect your commands with the great earnestness which 
though we should receive they may prove ineffectual without 
you, send us some seamen from the ships and sloops to row 
us down, for most certain it is we shall not be able to pro- 
cure men here, (Signed by Job Charnock, James Harding, 
Nicholas Davenant, James Watson and Charles Pate) !0!, 

John Beard and his Council in their letter from Hugli dated 
February 6, 1684/5 wrote to William Gyfford, Fort St. George: 

(Para 7). We have not been able with all endeavours 
to accommodate the difference at Cassimbazar or to take the 
Nabob off from his demand of Mr. Charnock, or the pay- 
ment of 43000 Rs. After two months that they have been 
beseiged as it were the Assoal or Messenger is gone to make 
his complaint, and hath carried with him to Dacca attesta- 
tions against us. Copy of the last letter from thence we send 
your Honour etc. 

(Para 9). We hear the Nabob is promised one third of 
what they get of us, by his giving the cause against us, which 
is the main reason that he so stiffly adheres to those villains, 
and the phouzdar, cozzee and Muttsuddies are promised ano- 
ther third upon which they are all set against us and make 
use of every pretty thing to incense the Nabob adding and 
aggravating things to that end, 

A postscript (Para 15) to this letter gives the progress of nego- 
tiations at Dacca. 
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Since the above, things look with a more hopeful aspect. 
The Nabob hath accepted of our present, which he hath 
with difficulty been brought too, and is so pleased with the 
Horse and fine guns with some other things, that he hath 
sent the Agent a Seerpaw, which was yesterday received, 
Mr. Pownsett writes that he would, the next day after the 
present was delivered, make his complaint, we have great 
hopes to hear that he will interpose in the business of Cas- 
simbazar. This day from Cassimbazar we have advice that 
they applied themselves to one Bansudray Congo of that 
place, etc. a very considerable person who had been with the 
Phouzdar Cremal Mulleck, and had given him to understand 
that he had unjustly disobliged the English who have several 
years been great traders, to the great improving of the King's 
rents, and that now they had given out no money which had 
caused a great clamour in the country, and that they have 
hopes by that means to make an end of their business!??, 

The situation at Kasimbazar is described in the Hugli letter of 
February 25, 1685 addressed to Fort St. George. 

(Para 8). By our last we advised your Honour etc, we 
had hopes that the troubles at Cassimbazar would soon blow 
over, the Nabob accepting our present, but his expectations 
are so great from. those villains, he and his officers having 
been promised [as we hear] the greatest part of it, that he 
will not hear our complaint, but insists on our paying the 
Rups. 43000 the forgiving 150000 in their hands. They are 
still besieged at Cassimbazar and from that example now 
in other factories they begin to appeal to the Cozzee, in 
everything small and great which dreadful effect of the late 
Agents not only abetting and encouraging the merchants etc. 
at Cassimbazar, but actually here putting controversies into 
the Governors’ hands is such that we can't sell a slave or 
correct a servant, but they go to the Governor with com- 
plaints, who summon us to appear, as in a сазе with us 
about selling a slave this week. 

(Para 9). We are endeavouring our utmost by all means 
to reduce things, leaving nothing undone for the accomplish- 
ing it, except in yielding to Mr. Charnock's going to Dacca, 
and the payment of the 43000 Rs. which is that which is 
insisted on by the Nabob. 
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(Рага 10). Our troubles hath another ill-effect under 
which we labour viz. our creditors at Cassimbazar and other 
factories importuning for their money which is near six lakh 

- of rupees without payment of which it is impossible we can 

withdraw our factories aloft and are more and more con- 
firmed that it is not to be done at all without the leave and 
assistance of the Governors and their people, as they by 
experience now find that make it an easy matter in the dis- 
course on that subject'®, 

The progress of negotiations over the dispute at Kasimbazar is 
next reported in a letter from Hugli dated May 12, 1685 to the 
President at Fort St. George thus: 

(Para 5). At Cassimbazar after all endeavours used at 
Dacca and with the Governor at Muxadabad to have that 
business arbitrated by merchants, we cannot yet bring it to 
any issue, they insisting upon our paying the Picars the 
43,000 Rs. as we have in our former advised, though we 
have been put upon it to make trial of coming away yet we 
find it cannot be done without the country's leave, and 
though we have twenty soldiers there they signify nothing, 
for we must neither shoot nor cut except we would endanger 
all the Hon'ble Company's estate and ourselves both aloft 
and there to be cut off. 

(Para 6). The present we gave the Nabob, it being hand- 
some and of good value, was kindly accepted, after way 
made which cost some time, yet the Picars making an offer 
to him. of so great a part of what he would now so unjustly 
force from us, we can expect no justice from him unless we 
offer him a greater sum.... 

(Para 21). At Cassimbazar [as we have already hinted] 
it is no better than it was when the Hon'ble President (went) 
hence, about which time they are blocked up though some- 
times their restraint is less being not put so hard to it for 
provisions etc. as at other times, and we have indeed no 
cash to give out on imprest [as was usual in March and 
April] we were tempted to make a virtue of our necessity 
and gave out that it might be reported abroad...out any 
more money till that controversy was decided, the noise of 
which made the poor people to clamour and complain that 
if the English gave out no money they could not pay their 
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rents nor pollmoney upon which the Congo or gatherer of 
the people was so far sensible that he became mediator with 
the Phouzdar of Mugadavad and we had thereupon great 
hopes to have had the business issued a month ago, but that 
wretched and covetous phousdar having great promises made 
him by the Picars besides what they have promised the 
Nabob, is at last come to no other Resolution than that we 
must pay according to the Cozzee's arbitrament, and the 
last letter from Cassimbazar dated 3rd instant tell us he 
threatened to send horse and foot to the Factory next day 
to force from them 45000 Rs., so that we expected that 
would be the issue, though 2 or 3 days since Mr. Charnock, 
in a particular to the Agent hinted that they had better hopes 
of having things fairly accommodated, but we have been too 
often deceived to place any dependance upon such uncer- 
tainties though hope for the best!?*, 

Little progress could be made to settle the dispute at Kasim- 
bazar as on June 15, 1685 as was evident from para 6 of a letter 
of that date from Hugli to Fort St. George. 

At Cassimbazar they are in the same circumstance as 
when we wrote you last, we having refused to pay the 43000 
Rups. which is now come up to 45000 Rups. upon which 
also the 150000 Rups. depends, and shall continue our re- 
solutions not to yield in that case, though it has brought 
many ill consequences upon the Hon’ble Company’s affairs, 
yet we think them not so bad as to yield to such a precedent 
and are glad we have your positive order not to yield to 
1105, 

Charnock gives the following resume of the dispute to Fort St. 
George since the departure of President Gyfford (December 8, 
1684) in his letter dated October 31, 1685. 

Ever since your Hon'ble President his departure hence we 
have been in continual troubles with the Government here 
about the Picars differences, the factory having been beset 
about by horse and foot diverse time, and believe we should 
never have been able to have kept ourselves from their vio- 
lence without the assistance of the soldiers his honour was 
pleased to leave here. Nothing would satisfy the Nabob 
who espouses the Picars quarrel but the payment of the sum 
the Cozzee awarded so unjustly formerly, viz. to quit the 
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Rups. 25000 owing by them of March bund and to pay down: 
in ready money the sum of Rups. 45000 in all Rups. 70000. 
He gave private orders in X’ber last to the Governor to get 
the Chief into his hands and send him for Dacca, but find.ng 
it could not be effected according to his desire, sent a Jassoal 
which arrived here from Dacca the 13th X’ber to warn his 
appearance at his court otherwise to pay the abovesaid Rups. 
45000 who gave us no small trouble, but having mollified 
him by a bribe of about Rs. 4400 in the time of his stay here 
he departed the 15th January for Dacca where he did not 
fail to excuse his coming, Afterwards Mr. Pownsett and 
Council with much difficulty upon a request procured the 
Nabob perwanna which came hither the 21st May ordering 
the Congo to arbitrate the business betwixt us and the Picars, 
who was our friend and would doubtless have accommo- 
dated it to our contents, but before the arrival of said Per- 
wanna he was gone out of town 50 Clour distance from 
hence about important business and returned not till the 
latter of June, soon after though being much indisposed he 
proceeded to arbitration but ere he could effect anything 
therein his sickness daily increasing he departed this life the 
20th July. Whereupon the Governor gave us great hopes 
to bring it to a conclusion. Mr. Davenant attending at 
Muxodabad almost 5 months in order thereunto, at last after 
much trouble and time a firm contract was made by the 
Governor with Mr. Davenant viz. that he would content 
them for 4 m per seer more then we had priced their silks 
at formerly which amount to about Rups. 16000, and he 
was to have of us when the business was ended a bribe of 
Rups. 5000, which was deposited in a merchant’s hands, 
but the next day-Mr. Davenant came to him, he fell from 
his word and demanded what the Cozee had awarded pre- 
tending what he had done the day before was inadvisedly, 
and so suffers the Picars to make another journey to com- 
plain of us to the Nabob where they renewed their demands 
of having us allow the sum the Cozeee had awarded them 
having promised the Nabob, as Mr. Pownsett etc. write us, 
one half of the Rups. 45000 to get the sum of us. 
Finding how ill we were like to speed at Dacca we de- 
sisted not endeavouring to have the business ended here 
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and the Governor had made us another promise, viz. if we 
would quit the sum of Rups. 25000 the Picars owe us in 
this manner viz. 16000 to them and a 9000 to pay down 
ready money as a bribe unto him, he to give us a note to 
receive 9000 of them, he would conclude. It was we con- 
sented too. But he fai'^d us in his performance as afore, 
so that we were forced [siace no hopes of having anything 
brought to an issue here] to send Mr. Hayns with the silk 
muster broker an account to Dacca according to the Gover- 
nor's desires to endeavour a speedy conclusion there. We 
wrote Mr. Pownsett etc. Council to get the Nabob to have 
it brought to a fair arbitration of merchants but by all the 
advises that we receive from thence we find the Nabob 
denies to have it arbitrated but continues his demands of 
Rups. 45000 Mr. Pownsett etc. proferred a bribe of Rs. 
20000 to him to desire the Picars might give the other Rs. 
5000 but he would not consent, replying we must pay Rups. 
45000 to the Picars otherwise no business in the Bay shall 
be permitted to go forward. 

On the 1st September came advices from Hughly of the 
death of Agent Beard from the Council of the Bay whereon 
they desired Mr. Charnock to come down with all speed to 
take the charge upon him which vacancy fell to him accord- 
ing to the Rt. Hon'ble Company's orders. He made himself 
ready thereon to depart for Hughly, but was stopped by 
order from the Governor by a party of horse and foot which 
immediately set watches all along the river to prevent his 
going, who ordered he should not stir till the business was 
ended or that Mr. Hayns was departed for Dacca; when he 
was gone we desired his licence according to his promise but 
he fell off and said the Agent might be suffered to go when 


- Mr. Hayns was arrived at Bairgotche!? a place distant 12 


or 14 Coos from hence. After he had been gone from 
thence we made a suit again to him for the Agent’s going, 
but he replied he should not go till he heard of Mr. Hayns 
had been before the Nabob, and thus have this perfidious 
man from time to time delayed us by breaking all the pro- 
mises he ever made us, we have often desired Mr. Pownsett 
etc. to procure the Nabob's Perwanna for the Agent his de- 
parture to Hughly with a quantity of silk and Taffities to the 
8 А 
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amount of nigh 24 Lakh rupees which have lain here this 
10 months, but they advise us the Nabob will not give any 
till we pay Rs. 45000 which will end the Picar’s difference. 
The 29th current we received a General from Dacca that the 
Nabob's Diccan Cassidas had ordered а Parwanna on the 
Governor of this place to take of us Rs. 45000 ere the 
Agent stirred out of the factory which Perwanna was sent 
us by him yesterday with a horrmeece who demanded that 
we must send the said sum to him at Muxodacca (?) if not 
to send it to Dacca, if not then to send him an answer that 
he may forward it to the Nabob to know his further orders, 
we wrote him in answer that our business as he well knew 
was never yet arbitrated till when we could never consent 
to pay anything by reason the Picars are indebted to us, 
but if the Nabob will please to let it fairly be brought to 
arbitration of merchants we should willingly submit to their 
determination, we cannot tell what this Governor intends to 
do, we believe he will not seize on the money forcibly since 
it will seen to be a plain robbery, we are endeavouring our 
utmost to get the goods down and licence for the Agent's 
departure which is so absolute necessary in this juncture 
by reason of all which troubles we have not been able to 
Iecover any or remains in the Picars and weavers’ posses- 
sion. 

The price allowed the Picars for the silk was excessive 
dear and persue more than it was really worth, it being so 
exceeding bad and contrary to our muster of which silk the 
Rt. Hon'ble Company have much complained by their Lrs 
this shipping. 

The Governor his detaining the Agent here is the most 
unreasonable act that can be, and so accounted by all the 
natives, since Mr, Hains was sent to Dacca and Mr. Dave- 
nant empowered here to end the differences, but it is credibly 
reported by diverse merchants in this place that Muttrudas 
his accomplices have by assistance of his son Betuldas given 
the Governor here a bribe to the amount of Rups. 5 or 6000 
for their particular interest to detain him from going down, 
which we have good reason to believe considering all circum- 
stances, and their having been the author of all the mischiefs. 
... If our business may be accommodated in any time, we 
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hope to make up Rs. 3 lakhs in goods from the place, which 
notwithstanding our troubles, we might have been able to 
have gotten more, had we been possessed of money. (Signed 
by Job Charnock, James Harding, Nichs. Dav(...) and 
James Watson) !97, 
The Nawab "forced out" Rs. 44,000 from the Dacca factory 
to satisfy the Picars in 1686 and thus ended the dispute with 
weavers, picars and silk merchants at Kasimbazar!0$, 


Withdrawal from Bengal: 


As the dispute between Charnock and the silk merchants at 
Kasimbazar took a turn for the worse in 1684, the Company con- 
templated the closure of the outlying factories in Bengal (Patna, 
Kasimbazar, Malda and Dacca). It is not clear whether this was 
a strategy adopted as a prelude to a general war with the Mogul. 
The following appeal signed by John Beard, the Agent in Bengal 
and his Council (Francis Ellis, Richard Trenchfeild and Edward 
Oxborough) in the presence of John Gol(d)sborough (Captain 
of the Bengal Merchant), Joseph Safford, Samuel Pin and John 
Beard Jr. (later President at Fort William, Calcutta) and pub- 
lished in Hugli on the 5th day of January 1685 is significant in 
this respect. 

May it please your Excellency 
The English have for more than 50 years as merchants 
resided here and have from the Hon'ble Company every year 
received great treasure which hath been coined and impres- 
sed to Picars and merchants to bring us in goods made in 
the country by which many lakhs of people are imployed 
and have their livelihood and are enabled to pay their pole 
money and other duties to the great increase of the King's 
revenues in all which time we have not wronged, defrauded, 
spoiled ‘or killed any man, neither do we owe any man any- 
thing but have been always ready to pay every man his just 
due, giving him our money long before we have our goods, 
and by Your Excellency's favour we have had quiet and 
Peace all your time till of late when persons for their own 
base ends have misrepresented us to your Excellency falsely 
accusing us & so to our great grief we are not held in your 
esteem as formerly which the Governors of the several 
countries taking notice of abuse and injure us to the height 
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that it is intollerable, so that we have no words to express 
how great our injuries are by Stopping our goods protesting 
our debtors, by which our ships cannot be laden in time to 
go home to our vast damage, in particular at Cassimbazar 
We gave out money two years since and yet have not our 
goods to the amount of 150000 Rupees, the merchants to 
whom we gave our money being encouraged by the Gover- 
nor to quarrel with us, and will not have the differences 
decided by merchants according to custom of all countries, 
but appeal to your Excellency who we hear hath sent for 
Mr. Charnock to come to have the difference decided at 
Dacca which we hope your Excellency will not insist upon, 
the design of our factory there being chiefly to negotiate for 
us to avoid the hindering of our affairs by the sending up 
others, we are not willing to wrong any man but will pay 
according to what is every man's due as it is decided by 
merchants-and if this cannot be Branted to, what purpose 
should we stay in the country, we have long of opinion under 
the circumstances we are now, we had better be gone, and 
if we have not redress, its the Hon'ble Company's command 
we shall withdraw, and in compliance therewith we must 
do it whatever the issue be, we offer this to you with grieved 
minds in hopes your great wisdom and goodness will take 


the matter into your consideration and afford us your wan- 
ted favours!09, 


A letter from Hugli dated Feb; 
St. George, inter alia, stated: 


(Para 8). Indeed our people cant withdraw from any 
factory in the Country without the Governor’s leave and it 
is now beyond all question, for they cannot come without 
the country’s help, and if proclamation be made, that no 
one shall serve us, they dare not do іо. à 

The same letter added (Para 12S 

We look in a little time to put to a great dilemma whether 
to stay, or betake ourselves to our sloops, both being of 
great difficulty to resolve about!!!, 

The factors at Hugli wrote (para 3) on May 12, 1685 to the 
President at Fort St. George: 

To withdraw our factories of Pattana and Dacca, what- 

ever good effect it might have, we find impossible to be done 


ruary 6, 1685, addressed to Fort 
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without the respective Nabobs of each place, their Dustuck, 
which we are now concerned and certain that as they will 
not do it till all our debts are paid, so without it our people 
cannot come away, and to pay our debts we have been no 
way capable to this day!!?, 


On June 15, 1685, the factors at Hugli wrote (para 7) to the 
President at Fort St. George: 

As to the withdrawing of our factories when our debts are 
paid whether they will give us leave or no it is doubtful to 
us, they seeming to be apprehensive that if we go away we 
will right ourselves of our injuries one way or other, of 
which more after our reply!!3. 


Thus, the factors in Bengal were in a dilemma; neither could 
they withdraw the inland factories at Dacca, Malda, Kasimbazar 
and Patna without paying off the debts due to native merchants 
and collecting dues from them for which they needed the help of 
the local governors, nor could they proceed to Hugli to trade from 
their head factory without settling the local accounts. The autho- 
rities at Fort St. George and Surat could not advise the Bay 
Council as to the steps to be taken in this predicament. Job 
Charnock was not allowed to leave Kasimbazar to take charge 
as Agent at Hugli. A breach with the Mogul was the only 
course open before the Company. Instructions for preparations 
for a war with the Mogul came at the nick of time, The war with 
the Mogul was actually brought about by the foolishness of Sir 
John Child, the Company's General and we shall narrate the 
actual fighting in Bombay and elsewhere in the next Chapter. 
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"Cowards are generally stout when Dangers are at a 
Distance, and so was our General, who had never seen 
a Sword drawn in Anger, and consequently very ili 
acquainted with War; and when it came to his Door, 
none was ever so confounded and dejected as he was, 
as appeared by his Conduct in that War that he so 
foolishly brought on himself and his Country”—A lexander 
Hamilton’, 


The war with Emperor Aurangzeb was brought about by the 
foolishness of Sir John Child, the East India Company’s President 
at Surat. It is true that the Company assumed a political and 
military character in 1686 and wanted to acquire such territories 
Which would furnish supplies to their fortified seats of trade, and 
give them respectability, and influence, in the conquest of the 
native powers?; 

On October 2, 1686 the Court of Directors of the Company 
blamed the Fort St. George authorities *whose affairs are not so 
well managed as they ought to be', and praised Sir John Child, 
and sent him a Royal Commission, making him. ‘General Com- 
mander, the Director-in-Chief of all Persian, and all our affairs 
in all places”, 

Sir Josiah Child’, who was at the helm of the affairs of the 
East India Company during this critical period of the Company's 
history, found an ideal tool in the person of Sir John Child. The 
Childs were not brothers, as was supposed by Bruce, Henry Yule 
and other historians, but they were remotely related; as John had, 
in one of his letters addressed to Josia, stated himself as your 
‘kinsman’. Sir Josia was the son of a Mr. Richard Child of Lon- 
don; Sir John of a Theophilus Child, one time Clerk of the Stock 
Market in the same city. Josia's mother had been a Miss Roy- 
craft and John's a Miss Goodier, Josia was born with a s'lver 
spoon in his mouth whereas John had to start from the lowest 
rung in the Company’s service. Sir John Child, who was made 
a baronet in February 1685, owed his elevation as President of 
Surat, out of turn, to Sir Josia Child, who was all in.all in the 
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Company from 1680 to 1686. Sir Josia patronised his kinsman 
for his own ulterior motives?. 

As Sir Josia Child wanted to make the East India Company a 
political power of no mean stature in India, the Court of Com- 
mittees, dominated by himself, appointed Sir John Child, the 
Company's President at Surat, (Captain) General and Chief of 
all the Affairs of the English East India Company. The Com- 
pany's letter dated 3rd August 1687 addressed to Bombay. 
stated: 

We have conferr’d on Our General not only the title & 
authority of Genl: of the North of India, which, was his for- 
mer stile, But General of all our Affaires, and over all the 
English Nation in India intending him ye same Preheminence 
& authority, weh: ye Dutch confer, upon their Geni: at 
Batavia®. 

The Company sent Sir John Child the necessary papers in this 
connection. “We send you herewith second copies of 2 Commis- 
sions under our seal, which went by the Bengall, One for estab- 
lishing of Sir John Child? Capt. Gen: Admirall & Directore 
Generall over all our fforces by sea & land; And over all our 
ffactories, & all his Mats: Subjects in India5". 

Sir John Child was subsequently appointed the King's Lieute- 
nant with authority to inspect the Company's factories all over 
India. 

We have given leave to our Селі: of India, Sr: John 
Child Barront: if he thinks fit, and our occasions at Bom- 
bay, can spare him, to visit yor: place & the Bay, & if he 
should come thither, we require you to receive him, with 
such honour as is due, to the Kings Lieutent: and our 
Genll: and Chief over all our affaires, and the English nacon 
in India?. 

Extraordinary powers Were conferred on Sir John Child in con- 
sequence of which he became the most powerful President known 
to the Company's history in the 17th Century. 

We gave our worthy Generall Authority before his leaving 
Bombay at his own single discretion, with or without the 
advice of our Councill to place or displace, advance or de- 
press any of our Councillrs: ffactors or Servants, within the 
usual bounds of our late Presidency of Surratt, now of Bom- 
bay, To the end, that all our Affairs might be setled in faith- 
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ful sober hands, and of such as were peaceable & would be 
at Unity among themselves in a just & righteous way, not 
in such a.sinfull Peace as was formerly meant by that Mad- 
rass Proverb [Peace and Pagodoes] That Authority our 
Generall hath managed with such wisdome, moderation and 
Justice as hath attained all the ends we aimed at by it on 
that side of India, And therefore we think fit to give the 
said Sr: John Child our Genll: of India the like Authority 
over all our Councillours ffactors and Servants on the Coast 
of Choromandell and in Bengall to be exercised according 
to his single discretion at the ffort, and in all other places 
upon the Coast of Choromandell at any time or times within 
6 months after his receipt of this Letter or after his first 
Arrivall at the ffort, and in Bengall at any time or times 
within 6 months after his Arrivall there, and what ever our 
said Generall shall order or direct, and whomsoever he shall 
[persuant to his order] place or displace, shall stand and 
remain for good & well done, as if it were directed and 
ordered by ourselves immediately!0, 

Sir John Child was given a salary!! of £ 500 per annum 
whereas the President of Fort St. George drew only £ 300. The 
number of his bodyguard was raised to fifty (not 30 as stated by 
Bruce)!? and the Company appointed Sir John's brother-in-law, 
Capt. John Shaxton to command it. Capt. Shaxton was given a 
seat in the Council and his salary was fixed at £ 50 per annum. 
“Tt being a time of War, we require or: Genll: all excuses set 
apart, to encrease his lifeguard of Grenadiers forthwith to the 
number of fifty and yt: Capt. Shaxton have y? comand of them 
at Lieutenants pay!3”, 

With the appointment of Sir John Child as ‘Governor General’ 
(Bruce repeatedly styles him as sol4, though the first official 
Governor General was Warren Hastings), tthe seat of the English 
Government was, at the same time, ordered to be transferred from 
Surat to Bombay;—all the Company’s store 
the Castle, and the Company’s ships were t i 
but a subordinate Agent and Council were to remain at Surat, 
which was to be reduced to a Factory, to Preserve the communi- 
cation of trade between Surat and Swally!5, 

The Court of Committees concluded that “the Mogull will be 
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Bombay, but we vallue not his anger, nor our own loss if any 
happen thereby!6. . ." 

The Company longed *to hear of our General's safe arrival at 
Bombay so that the best of our estate, our strength, and our 
treasure may abide upon our own land, under the protection of 
our own laws and guns, and that our own subjects may be en- 
riched by the increase of our shipping. Till we can arrive at 
this, our station is but precarious, and we build but with untem- 
pered mortar in comparison with those wise master-builders, the 
Dutch, who are the mirrors of the East India policy, and the only 
patterns to be imitated by any that would lay secure foundations 
for a lasting East India Trade. We know what difficulties do 
occur for the effecting this good and national work. But this is 
the time to break through them all, while we have such a stock 
of goods in our hands, and such a strength of shipping and men 
in India!7", 

The Company wrote to *Our Generall & Councill of India' at 
Surat on 3rd February 1687 that, 

Now is our time or never to settle our head ffactory upon 
our own land att Bombay, the best port & most valuable of 
any in all the East Indies, if we had the political Science 
& martiall prudence which the Dutch to their great honor, 
exercise in all the Indies, which we have often recommended 
to your immitation in all respects, except their inhumane 
cruelties & injustice, which we abhor!5, 

We hope this carrying on all our trade and keeping all 
our ships constantly at Bombay will enable you in a little 
time to make the revenue of that Island five times what it is 
at the present time, in imitation of the Dutch wisdom in 
that respect, which has been the support of all their wars, 
and the cause of all their sovereign dominions in India, of 
which wisdom we shall give you instances; as we are inform- 
ed they make £ 40,000 revenue per annum out of Batavia, 
all the cargoes and garrison are deducted; and at the Cape 
they have so far improved in planting vineyards and orchards 
and selling up of stillo, that good Rhenish wine is sold by 
the planters to the Company at two prices of a quarter of 
cask, and brandy and cider at proportionately low rates!9. 

The Court of Committees asked Sir John Child to load all 
ships from Bombay henceforward. 
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'This being our case & our resolution with God's assist- 
ance, we do require you, all excuses set apart, to load all 
our Europe homeward bound ships, att & from Bombay & 
none of them from Swally marine, altho to sweeten the 
Natives upon the Main, You may assure them, our trade 
with them shall be never the less, but treating us civilly, 
and as, the Dutch and Danes are treated, we will continue 
a ffactory att Surat, & a ffactory att Swally, & carry our 
goods from thence in small vessels, to be put on board our 
great ships at Bombay road, where our great ships here- 
after shall always ride, what ever inconveniencies wee may 
meet with, in this change of our affaires att first?0, 


The Company had visualised a ship-building and ship-repair 
yard for Bombay. Writing to Fort St. George on 3rd August 
1687, the Court of Committees said: “The only places we would 
strengthen and make (us) as far, in us lyes, impregnable being 
Bombay, ffort St. George & Chittegam, or some other Port in 
Bengall fitt to draw a Trade to, and to build & repair great 
Ships?". “You should undeceive those ignorant inhabitants by 
convincing them that we are intrusted by His Majesty with the 
exercise of sovereign power in the island, and that you shall 
govern them as often as you think fit, and as the Dutch do in 
their colonies in India", the Court wrote on the same day??, 


Despite the trust reposed in Sir John Child, the General did 
not rise to the occasions, though he came up to the expectations 
of the Company. Не neglected the defence of Bombay as a re- 
sult of which the Mogul Admiral occupied the Island from Feb- 
ruary 15, 1689 to 22nd June 1690, and he had to submit to a 
shameless peace. Sir John Wyborne, Deputy Governor of Bom- 
bay, had urged strengthening the defence of Bombay in 1686. 
“Since Sir John Wybornes arrival (in Bombay) wee have wth: 
great care and dilligence made severll: Surveighs about the Island, 
and find many things highly necessary to be done, and principally 
ye: want of building some fforts and outworks yt: must be effec- 
ted before wee can give any repulse to an enemys landing upon 
us", Sir John Wyborne, John Vauxe, Richard Stanley and John 
Jessop had written to the Rt. Honble: Company on 29th Decem- 
ber 168623, The Company wrote to their General & Council at 
Bombay on 3rd August 1687: 
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Our Generall did thriftily order ye: keeping our Comps: 
to ye number of three only, while you had no warr. But 
if you should be Masters of Salset & be engaged in any war, 
we conceive it wilbe necessary that our Garrison of Bombay 
and Salset should be always a compleat Regiment of ten 
Compas: mixt English & Topasses?! as they now are, be- 
sides ye: Canoreens?? & other Natives weh: you entertain for 
light armed Auxiliaries, hoping you will raise a Revenue 
upon both those Islands sufficient alwayes to mainteyn such 
a force??, 

The Company left it ‘intirely to our Gen!!: Sr: John Child, 
with or without the advice & consent of our Council or any of 
them to appoint how many Comps: to keep in constant Pay 
upon our Island Bombay, and what Officers and Soldiers English, 
or of ye: severall Casts of that Country shall serve in each Com- 
pany?^. Despite the Company's explicit order to ‘put all yor: 
Militia of ye Island in a posture of Defence & replenish yor: 
stores for ye belly, according to our former Orders, before yor: 
danger appears', Sir John Child did not take necessary steps to 
defend Bombay. 

Sir John Child was not tactful; otherwise Mukhtear Khan, 
Governor of Surat, would not have ordered to seize him, dead 
or alive and Aurangzeb decreed his banishment from India. He 
was fortunate enough to have escaped from both the disgraces, 
for he died on 4th February 1690. Not only his death but even 
his burial had also to be kept secret to suffer no prejudice to the 
Company's peace negotiations. His tomb was a conspicuous 
landmark in Colaba till 1710 when it was razed to the ground, 
leaving no trace of it. The Company “greatly lamented the loss 
of our brave Generall Sir John Child a worthy upright and gal- 
lant man” and since “we can pay him no thanks”, assured the 
Agent at Surat that they would be “kind to his widow and chil- 
dren”. Lady Susanna Child did not want the Company’s kind- 
ness, for Sir John had left a fortune of £ 1,00,000 and lost no 
time in marrying Colonel George Weldon, who subsequently rose 
to become Deputy Governor of Bombay. ‘The sorrowful news 
of our Generall St: John Childs death’ was received at Fort St. 
George on April 27, 1690 evening and the next day’s (Tues- 
day’s) consultation read: “Last night the President (Elihu Yale) 
received the sad News from the Agent &ca: at Surrat of our 
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worthy Generalls Sr: John Childs his decease the 4th february 
last, which we doubt will prove an unhappy Loss to the Rt: 
Honble; Company and theer Affaires in those Parts, but as yet 
wee can say little therein, more then our Sorrowful resentments 
for the deprivation, expecting a more particular Account from 
the Camp by the Saphir friggot, which is Suddainly designed to 
be dispatch’t hither, and in the meantime to express our due 
respects and Sorrow for the Loss of soe good and worthy a Per- 
son the President desires the Councill to habit themselves in 
Mourning and orderd the Minister to prepare a funerall sermon 
on that occasion on thursday next, with all other Solem 


nityes due 
to soe eminent a Person and Station33”, 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CHILD 


The Secret Committee consisting of Joseph Ashe (Governor), 
Josia Child (Deputy Governor), Benjamin Bathurst and Joseph 
Herne wrote to ‘Our Generall & Councill of Suratt and Depty 
Govr: & Councill of Bombay’ on the ‘31th March 1686’ about 
the ‘probable Warr in Bengall’ and enclosed all their instructions 
to Bengal and Fort St. George. Sir John Child was advised of 
the Company’s fleet ‘designed for your Northern parts of India’. 
The fleet consisted of the following ships, viz?: 


——————————À 
Name of the ship Captain's name Tonnage Men Guns 
Charles ye 2d Jonathan Andrews 775 154 60 
Мойепа William Wild 775 154 60 
Worcester Edward Keiling 220 44 20 
Nathaniel (to come ‘to 

you from Bengal’) John Mason 550 109 50 
Emerauld na s Ea as 
Ruby ftrigott Giles Hill 80 25 16 
Bauden 35 а= p v 
Rose (from Sumatra) Thomas Lucas 120 30 25 
Tonqueene Mercht : Robert Knox 160 30 14 


(Dots indicate that details have not been given in the original) 


The Company ordered all their captains to bring to Bombay 
any of the Mogul’s or his subjects’ ships or junks that they could 
meet with in their passage apprehending that our ‘Generall & 
Council, or some of our Principall Servants may be detayned by 
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the Mogulls Government at Suratt by reason of our differences in 
Bengall’, but strictly prohibited them ‘to take ye value of a penny 
from any of them, as they will answer the contrary at the Perill 
of his Majesty's Displeasure, untill they are condemn'd at Bom- 
bay, if it proves a Warr, but that they shall be released, without 
looseing the value of a Penny, if our differences with the Mogull 
may be compounded in an Amicable way®®. 

No directions were given to Sir John Child as to the settlement 
of breaches in Western parts of India as *wee are soe well Satis- 
fied of the ffidelity, & Great Abilities of our Generall, by his 
Thirty years experience of, & residence in India’, and left every- 
thing to his ‘Prudence, to doe whatever you think is most for the 
Honor of Our King & Country, and for the Companys Interest, 
remembering that wee are Merchants, and must live by trade and 
not by a long Warr?*', 

The Island of Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese to the 
British Crown on 14th January 1665, but not the adjacent islands 
such as Salsette, Karanja etc. Charles II had transferred the 
Island of Bombay in 1668 to the East India Company at a nomi- 
nal annual rent of £ 10. The General was ordered not to pay 
any more customs at “Tannah and Carinja’ (Thana and Karanja) 
which places *doe of Right belong to his Majty:’, but if the Por- 
tuguese attempted to exact it by force *you should resist force 
with force’, and if that business brings you into ‘A Warr with 
them, it can never happen at a better time than this?"". 

Sir John Child was instructed to take Salsette from the Portu- 
guese as they had established a custom line along the narrow 
channel that separated it from Bombay. The Company wrote 
on 5th December 1688 to their General & Council of Bombay?*: 

But if you have been so fortunate as to secure to ye Eng- 
lish nation ye Island of Salsett wth: ye great fforces we sent 
you, we shall think itt acquired in a good time, and would 
have you hold itt wth: a strong hand not fearing yt: any 
Interest, ye Portugueze or priests can make here shall ever 
force us to relinguish it, it being so justly due to us, & you 
haveing Long since his Majtys: & his most Honoble: Privy 
Councells order to justify ye enterprise. 

The General was further ordered to keep a 'Strict Confederacy 
with Sumbajee Rajah who is a Warr like Prince, and tho he bee 
not the most Carefull of his honor, or of keeping his Leagues, 
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all those Indian Princes will keepe their Confederacyes, So long 
as they agree with their Interests, and it is possible for you to 
make Such terms with him, as Shall bee now and for many years 
his Interest to preserve, to Sweeten him wherein, you may among 
other things agree to furnish him Constantly with So much Pow- 
- der, Great Gunns & Shott, and Small Arms, on reasonable terms 
as he Shall desire annually, for which purpose we have now sent 
you a double proportion of Powder, and if you Should want more 
you may wright for what you will to Fort St. George?*. Shambuji, 
who succeeded Sivaji, was in good terms with the English in 1686. 

To enable the Governor General to carry the orders of the 
Court into full effect, the Company made application to the King, 
who issued a Royal Proclamation (on 11th July 1686), requiring 
all the Company's servants, whether civil, military, or seamen, who 
had been employed in their shipping, and, in general, all English 
subjects, who had entered into the service of the Country Powers, 
particularly the Mogul, the King of Siam, the Queen of Acheen, 
and Sambagee Rajah, to return to the Company's Settlements at 
Bombay or Madras, within six months after the publication of 
this Proclamation in India:—the King's subjects who had been 
in a civil capacity, were to be allowed to remain, as free mer- 
chants, and the seamen or soldiers were to be received into the 
Company's service, at the usual rate of pay:—such persons as 
did not accept this offer, were to be sent to England, within one 
year, and to be proceeded against by law, for contempt of the 
King’s Proclamation^4o, 

The Company forwarded the Royal Proclamation on 14th July 
1686 to the General and Council of India, saying: ‘You will 
have received His Majestys Proclamation commanding all his 
subjects out of the service of foreign princes in India', charac- 
terising it as a ‘regulation of most indispensable necessity, if ever 
you think to make the English nation look like political governing 
state in India, as it is by His Majesty's institution‘!’, 

"In addition to the force in India", according to Bruce, “the 
Court made application to the King to have an entire Company 
of regular infantry, with their officers, transferred to their ser- 
vice; and got, in consequence, a company from the Marquis of 
Worcester’s regiment, commanded by Capt. (Richard) Cliffton, 
the Adjutant, to whom, and to the other officers, the Court gran- 
ted commissions, with power to Sir John Child to select from 
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the privates, such men as were recommended, for good behaviour 
and skill, to be afterwards promoted to be Commissioned 
Officers:— Capt. Соп was to have a salary of £30 per annum, 
with Captain's pay, and a seat as Junior Member of the Council, 
and all Captains of infantry were, in future, to have seats in 
Council: a measure which originated in the experience of the 
undisciplined state of the Company’s forces, and in the repeated 
applications of the Presidency to have a supply of recruits, to 
render the garrison of Bombay efficient?", 

President Gyfford wrote from Madras ‘To His Exelcy: Sr: 
John Child Baronet General of all the English Forces Att Sea 
& Land in the North Parts of India & President of the Rt. Honble 
Compss Affairs at Surat’ on 19th August 1686 to ‘secure your- 
self & the rest of their Servants [as many as you can] so soon as 
possibly may bee in your Fort at Bombay, & send thither what. 
can bee got together of our Rt: Honble Masters Estates & your 
own’, and expressed the hope that the General’s ‘prudence will 
not want one Contrieveance or other to avoid the least Suspicion 
of a Warr in your Removeall thither’. Gyfford and his Council 
*think it alltogether adviseable, that you act [but privately] in all 
thingsf?', 

The instructions of the Secret Committee regarding the prose- 
cution of a war with the Mogul reached Sir John Child on 26th 
September 1686 while he was still at Surat. As the Mocha and 
Basra fleet of the Mogul was then ‘Imported, unladen; and the 
ships up at the Port of Surrat', the General could not take any 
ships. He planned seizure of the Mogul vessels only on receipt 
of the commencement of hostilities in Bengal; otherwise it meant 
the ‘Ruine (of) ye: whole designe and put (ting) our ffreinds in 
ye Bay out of capacity of reaching ye: Main works’, Moreover, 
it was not easy for Sir John Child to begin hostilities as he had 
to defend Bombay -and the Sidi's fleet to deal with*. 

The General wanted to make the Mogul uneasy by capturing 
his Mocha and Basra fleet, which in his opinion, would bring to 
an accommodation of the differences. As a prelude to war, Sir 
John got all the Company's estates on board the ships. *We have 
now little or nothing at Surrat nor ashoar here, all is on board 
the Ships; and our people at Surrat wee think to get down hither 
soe soon as may bee wth: prudence", he wrote to Gyfford on 
February 16, 1686/87. Sir John's design to lay hold on the 
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Basra and Mocha ships did not materialise. He gave passes to 
native shipping at the request of the Mogul Governor, 'resolveing 
when the Ships were Laden to have laine hold on them and in 
this wee Expected to Prosper. This design was spoiled by the 
‘unhappy action of Саріа: Nox in Chaseing Severall Small ves- 
sels in the Gulph of Persia and takeing one belonging to Congo 
wch: is redelivered'. This action ‘raised all peoples Jealousys 
of us soe that none will lade any goods on any of the Countrey 
ships. It was decided not to ‘у at Small game’ by taking 
‘Empty or poorly laden vessels weh: (must) clearly bee of great 
prejudice’, Despite this hostile attitude, the relations ‘between 
us and the Government here’, were not strained and ‘the new 
Governour (Mukhtear Khan) doth Pretend to doe much for us’. 
On account of the quarrel in Bengal the merchants of Surat sent 
their ships under Dutch and French protection*6, 

Sir John Child, disappointed in his design of taking the Mogul 
ships and native vessels, sent in a protest! to the Governor of 
Surat on February 27, 1686/87, giving details of his grievances 
against (1) Abdul Gafoor, a rich Bohra merchant, (2) Gover- 
nor’s harbouring interloper Boucher and (3) infringement of the 
Company's privileges*®, This list was enlarged and contained 35 
articles, according to Alexander Hamilton‘. 

Sir John Child wrote to William Gyfford*? on 17th April 1687 
that *wee may Imbarque in 5 or 6 dayes more at most for Bom- 
bay’, leaving 6 Englishmen only at Surat, ‘Mr. Harris to act as 
Cheife. The General left Surat on 25th April and arrived at 
Bombay on 2nd May, 1687. Bombay was since then termed a 
Regency to uphold the President's prestige. 

The transfer of administration to Bombay was calculated to 
provoke the anger of the Mogul. Mukhtear Khan, the Governor 
of Surat, kept a close watch on Harris and Samuel Annesley, who 
were left there to look after the Company's business. Sir John 
Child wrote from Bombay to President Elihu Yale at Fort St. 
George on ‘ultimo Novr. 1687’ that we ‘are contriving to gett 
them away although we would be willing they should Continue 
there, but that we fear harm to-them as yett they are used with 
respect & kind(ness) only not permitted to goe out of ye Towne’. 
The Company’s sloop Huog and two boats were sent to Surat to 
bring Harris and Annesley. Mukhtear Khan, therefore, ordered 
capture of the Surat factory and confined Harris and Annesley*!. 
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Emperor Aurangzeb was rather grieved, far from being angry, 
at the desertion by the English of Surat. Dr. St. John, the Ad- 
miralty Judge, appointed by the King, in his letter to his Majesty 
dated 18th July, 1688, has stated: 

In this Coast of India there are some hopes affoarded of 
better att least more reputable success, if ye newes be true 
that arrived lately before my departure, the Mogul is inclined 
to be kind to ye English, he haveing declared when he was 
inform'd that they had deserted their Factory in Suratt for 
the ill usage they had from ye severall Governrs: of that 
place, and plenary restitution should be made them. for what 
had been taken from them by any injust and indirect meanes, 
and that they should enjoy the same liberties, priuiledges, 
and Immunities that were granted them by his father Sha 
jehan and his Auncestours, and for many yeares after he 
himselfe was settled on ye present Throne enjoyeed, he hav- 
ing sent a great Omraw Muctier Can, whose daughter was 
given in marriage to his youngest sonne Caine Bux haft 
Hazarye of 7000 horse who is going to be Suba of Ahmah- 
davad, haveing Cambaia, Boroach, and Suratt under his 
Jurisdiction to examine & compose those differences & dis- 
tractions, wcb: argueth some probability because of its con- 
sonancy wth all ye Suratt merchants wishes and desires, the 
principallest of them being gon to Courte to make theire 
complaints knowne to the King against ye Governours 
through whose prodigious avarice the Porte is reduced to 
the present miserable circumstances tis now involved. 

Before ye merchants resolved to goe, they consulted seri- 
ously of whome to complaine, of the English or the Gover- 
nours, and concluded all unanimously [Seid Idrous being 
theire Oratour & chiefest of them] by all meanes of ye former 
Governours, viz. Cartulub Can, Salabat Can?, & Muttamer 
Can for they considered that if they complained of ye Eng- 
lish, [who lately seized on most of theire ships] it might so 
farr incense and exasperate ye Mogull agt: us, as that might 
cause him to send a strong Army to Bombay, and if he 
should take it [weh: he might easily doe] considering how 
ill t'is fortified, and the paucity of men wee have to defend 
it [there haveing been a greate mortality of late among 
them] and English afarr off to be recruited upon occasion 
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yet it would no way benefitt them, but rather to ye contrary 
prejudice them, as they could never expect to have any free 
commerce nor theire ships to navigate ye Indian Seas but 
ours would reprize them5?, 

The Company's directors had decided to make Bombay ‘an 
independent settlement, and the seat of the power and trade of 
the English in the East Indies. The Mogul Emperor was natur- 
ally unhappy at the desertion of Surat and enticing of merchants, 
artisans and weavers to the Island of Bombay. The English be- 
gan to bide their time and saw clearly that they could not realize 
their object without a war with the Emperor. An extract from 
a letter of the Court of Committees throws sufficient light on the 
point “Now you are at Bombay and our Trade settled there, 
we know the Banians must and will follow your money as natur- 
ally as crowes resort to carrion, and the place must grow exceed- 
ing populous, which we hope you will improve to the doubling 
of our revenue in a very short time, which is as absolutely and 
indispensably necessary to support that English Dominion in 
India, as Armes, Power, and Shott9*", 

The English did not like to return to Surat after the war be- 
cause they wanted to be custom-free. "Although the Moguls 
would not onely abate their new imposed customes, and other 
incroachments upon us, but let us be custom-free even at Surat 
itself if we could be drawn again into that fools paradice of so- 
journing at ease in their countrey with the best part of our estate 
and our servants in their possession which were but as so many 
hostages given them to abuse us at their pleasure", 


CHILD'S GRIEVANCES 


As in Bengal, so also on the Western Coast of India, the Eng- 
lish traders suffered from the vexatious and illegal interference 
and greed of the local officers of the Mogul Government, which 
the Emperor could not check. Tn addition, they were threatened 
with a new tax in violation of the privileges enjoyed by them in 
the past. Thus, on 25th April 1680 the Surat factors wrote, 
*Not only we but the Dutch and French are grown so inconsi- 
derable with these Moors that they fear not to push what they 
please upon us; for having demanded of us to pay the poll (i.e., 
the jazia) as other inhabitants in the country, and we refusing, 
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the king has some few days since sent down a positive order for 
all the natives to pay 33 per cent custom as formerly, which will 
cost the Company little less than Rs. 20,000 yearly”. 

Interlopers were a menace to the Company's trade. Sir John 
Child accused the Mogul Governor of Surat of aiding and abet- 
ting them. The Court wrote on 28th October, 1685: 

We have heard how shamefully our people have been 
abused in the late interloping times by the Mughal Governors 
and officers of Surat, where our servants were searched to 
their shirts, whilst the French, Dutch and Danes pass un- 
molested, deriding our submission and pussillanimity. We 
conclude the Moors durst not have offered these insolences 
to our nation, but they thought us a house divided against 
itself, and in consequence we could not stand long: wherein 
they were in the right as to the postures they observed two 
or three years past. But God be thanked, the case is now 
altered, and we think you will hear of no more Interlopers 
in India. And though we cannot blame you for the abuses 
you were then forced to connive at, yet we would not have 
you suffer the like for the future. And that you may be 
always in a posture hereafter to vindicate our first rights 
against the Moors and all other people, we would have our 
General keep constant residence upon our Island of Bom- 
bay; and all your Surat ships for the future shall be laden 
from thence for Europe. Though the change will cause a 
little sullenness to the Moors, yet we care not. We would 
not have you totally desert Surat, nor make a breach with 
the Mughal, if you can maintain fair terms. But we will take 
no abuse from his ministers or servants, nor be obliged to 
keep any more of our business in his country than we think 
convenient. Whilst we are at peace, we must [as all nations 
do] provide for war. This is the surest way to preserve 
peace. And therefore Mr, Zinzan and Mr. Dacey be chief 
at Surat, and carry on the trade from Surat to Bombay by 
sloops. Have sent soldiers by this ship”. 

Since the grievances peculiar to Surat are treated at length by 
Sir John Child in his address? to *Mautmutt Caun Governor of 
the Citty & Province of Surratt dated Swally Marine, February 
27th, 1686/87 and the 35 Articles reproduced by Alexander 
Hamilton®?, we shall not repeat them here. 
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The large equipment which had been sent from England, last 
season, under the approbation of the King, who had given com- 
mission to the officers commanding it reached India in 1686. 
The ship Worcester next arrived, and brought the letters of the 
Secret Committee, to Governor Child, disclosing the whole of the 
Court's intentions respecting the armament which had proceeded 
from England, and the objects of the King, and of the Court, in 
sending it:—these dispatches were addressed to Sir John Child, 
and, in his absence, to Sir John Wyborne (Deputy Governor), 
who opened them, and communicated the contents to the Coun- 
cil at Bombay; a rashness, from which the President apprehended 
much danger, because so imprudent a disclosure of the intentions 
of the Court might not only put the Mogul, and his officers, on 
their guard, but render ineffectual the objects of the expedition, 
and expose, in a particular manner, the Company's servants and 
property, at Surat, to hazard and danger®, 

“The precaution and public principles on which Sir John acted, 
under such critical circumstances, discover a high sense of duty, 
and a provident concern for the interest of the Company. He 
expressed his intention, on the one hand, to avoid hostilities, with 
the Mogul, till he should receive intelligence of the events attend- 
ing the armament in Bengal, and, on the other, regretted, the 
Court's Orders had arrived so late, because the Mogul ships from 
Mocha and Bussorah had returned to Surat; but resolved, should 
circumstances oblige him to commence hostilities, to take the 
responsibility on himself, and, apparently to incur the Court's 
displeasure, that, in the event of adverse fortune attending the 
expedition, an opening might be given to the Company to nego- 
tiate with the Mogul, for the restoration of their privileges and 
trade, upon the same basis as they were, anterior to his, appar- 
ently, unwise proceedings:—he further explained, that when the 
force should arrive, it might be employed against the Portuguese, 
to attempt the conquest of Salsette, and to resist the projects of 
Dutch of engrossing the whole of the West Coast trade in pepper, 
and that he would endeavour to cultivate the friendship of Sam- 
bagee Rajah, and supply him with ammunition, as ordered, be- 
cause he considered his friendship, both in a political and com- 
mercial view, under existing circumstances, to be of the highest 
importance:—that, however, even in actual service, he would 
rather employ the Topasses, which they would easily engage at 
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Surat, from having a good opinion of their fidelity, than bring а 
reinforcement, of this description of troops, from Fort St. 
George". 

Emperor Aurangzeb was justly offended with some violent and 
piratical acts of English officers on the coast of Bengal and his 
indignation was excited to the highest pitch when he heard that 
his Governor Mukhtear Khan had been insulted by the English 
authorities. Sir John Child was in this case the real culprit. 

The Company seized all Mogul ships without declaring any war 
in 1687, but they were not condemned as on February, 1688 
but were kept *with the goods on board them sealed up and wat- 
ches kept (so) that noe embezzlement be made5?, Upon this 
the Governor of Surat seemed disposed to make terms and per- 
mitted Bonnell, one of the factors, to visit Bombay, with a com- 
plimentary note from him to the General, in which he expressed 
a desire to accommodate matters, and to know what arrangement 
would be considered satisfactory. He afterwards sent two mer- 
chants to whom Sir John delivered a copy of his grievances in 35 
articles®. 

Sir John Child went to Surat at the invitation of Mukhtear 
Khan, the new Governor of Surat, ‘related to ye blood Royall’. 
He permitted the Company’s goods to land at Surat and dispose 
of them, there taking only 2% customs. Bartholomew Harris and 
Samuel Annesley, who looked after the Company’s affairs at 
Surat, were treated ‘with great respect and kindness9?. This is 
confirmed by Dr. St. John, the Admiralty Judge®: 

There arrived 2 Messus® ог foote messengers from Suratt 
wth: letters to ye Generall from Mr. Harris and Annesley 
att Suratt weh: advice the new Govr: Muctier Can haveing 
shewed himselfe very civill to them with many promises to 
intercede with his master very effectually for the English and 
att theire takeing Congee of him he presented Mr. Harris the 
Cheife with a horse and a rich Serpa (Serpa is a rich gar- 
ment) and to the Cempany’s Brokers Kisso and Vittal®’ 
Parracke each a Serpa, he did much insist on the Generall’s 
return to Suratt weh: is wt: the Moores aime att, but he 
will avoide that Snare for in my opinion it will not be safe 
for him to approach yt: place againe without the Mogulls 
Firman secureing him and the Company's effects & affaires 
from all violences whatsoever and also theire former privi- 
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ledges, immunities and stipulations wch: they enjoyed in 
Shah Jahans Reigne reconfirmed. But I looke on those pro- 
ceedings for no better then meere formalities, neither indeed 
shall wee really know what to depend upon, or trust unto 
till the merchants that are gon to Courte have theire ultimate 
answer from the King. 
At the same time Sir John Child ‘doth not designe to. part with 
any thing that we have seized till we are throughly satisfied®®. 
A letter from Harris and Annesley dated Surat, 9th May 1688, 
informed President Elihu Yale at Fort St. George that Sir John 
Child had reached at the ‘Rivers mouth’ of Surat on 25th Febru- 
ary, 1688 for conducting further negotiations with Mukhtear 
Khan. 

The 25 febr: his Exclly: arrived att this Rivers mouth in 
ship Ceaser (sic) according to an Invitation & Cole name 
(sic) sent him from the Nabob Mustier Cawn 25 Decbr; 
our Present Govr: being Impowred (by the King) to treat 
with him at first there was severall persons sent to him to 
desire him to goe into Swa: hole that he might be some- 
what nearer and a more Easy access had to him for the 
better Carring on of the treaty wch: was concented to by 
his Exclly: soon after he was their the Nabob wthout any 
advice or knowledge from us or any of our broackers or 
servants sends downe his Sonne in all hast in great state to 
meett the Genell: wch; precipitate action gave us the first 
intimation that there is (sic) intentions were not faire after 
his arrivall there nothing would satisfie (a few words lost) 
the Genll: must Come on shore to (а few words lost) they 
Call the Nabobs (to please him) soe far as Honoble: (There 
was severall fair) propositions (made of metting with an 
equal number of men, but their was still no fair compliance 
theirwth: on their sides wch: treated more and more jealou- 
sies in soe much it was very plain that nothing would serve 
their turns but the Gen!!:) must deliver himself to the Nabob 
with many fine promises that (all our) affairs should soon 
be accomodated at last (the Generall concented to another 
rencounter with the) Cawn at his own tent wch: by agemt: 
should be the only tent upon the plane & the vocanavist was 
to Come on board to bring the Genll: to him but they 
Carried their affairs soe that those on board the Сеп: were 
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dissatissfied in their proceedings however the mo March 
B: Harris being then wth: the Genrll: was sent on shore to 
bring of the vocanavist & his Excll: & all his gard was ready 
when all of a suddin upon the intimation giveing him the 
Cawn Packs up and Mercheth away manfully Carring wth: 
him our two Banian Broakers in great tryumph to Surrat 
making great noise that the Сеп: was (minded) to take 
the Cawn and make him a Chistien this great pretended 
afront at the Instigation of the Begum the Cawns mother & 
(promted) by our (restless Enemies) must seveerly be re- 
venged & in order there unto the Nabob sends a gard to the 
Factory (where) was only Mr: Annesley and another to 
whom they ware highly uncivill & (abusive?) Claping our 
broakers up in prission & sealing up the houses of all that 
had any the least relation to our affairs cauesing our ser- 
vants to fly our service (and very) abusive they ware to 
many on our part att swally: & the Rivers mouth we fall 
to (the) taking and seazing all we could meet wth: but after 
some time and the intercourse of some letters & messengers 
from one side to another this heat passed over and the Nabob 
finding his Error and having missed his game bethinks him- 
self on others measures and (the treaty) goes on a(fresh) 
our 35 Articles having been drawne up into three Distinct 
ranks and orders 10 for the Phirmaund 12 for husbull hoo- 
kum and 13 to be perform’d by the Nabob himself wch were 
all signed and seal’d by the Nabob his son vocanavist & 
(Cozzy to see a due and true performance of all to our con- 
tents and) satisfactions weh: was in that manner delivered 
the Genri: who their upon surrenders up 3 Prizes that 
Capt: Wilday in the Modena had taken Coming from Bus- 
sorath & one that Capt: Wright in the Ceaser had taken 
from Syam but they ware all of them of noe very great 


following gis 
Letters from Suratt to M 

of last month, gave the following advice, That the Generall 

was arrived att Swally in March last, & that the Governours 

Son had been aboard to compliment him, ashoar, which he 


refused, desiring the Governour himself would come aboard 
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to him, which caused the Son to go away displeased, and 
the Governour would not agree to go, but some Merchants 
went aboard afterwards, & with much perswation, prevailed 
with the Generall to go ashoar, who took with him two 
hundred Souldiers for his Guard, where the Governour came, 
and they proceeded and agreed upon Articles, which were 
sent up to the Mogull, to be confirmed, but feared he would 
hardly consent to them, that the Generall had returned four 
Prises, he had taken of the Merchants. 

The truce concluded between the Nawab and the General 
allowed payment of 295 customs in the interim with no disrup- 
tion of the Company's trade. During the negotiations the General 
remained at the mouth of the river and transacted the business 
from his ship Caesar, as the factors apprehended mischief. He 
left for Bombay on 30th April. Mukhtear Khan reported his 
proceedings with the General to the Emperor and got two 
farmans from Aurangzeb on May 7, 1688, one addressed to the 
Nawab himself and the other, a sealed one, directed in the name 
of the General. The Nawab hesitated to deliver the sealed 
farman to the factors and invited Sir John Child to take delivery 
of the same in person. Harris and Annesley wondered at this 
‘Pigg in a Poak’ and had ‘just reason to fear that there is yet a 
great snake in the grass7!”, , 

President William Gyfford received news of the grant of the 
farman on 3rd May, 1688 from Coje Abanus, his Vakeel at the 
Mogul Court. He noted (July 25) in the diary??: *...advices 
came from thence that the Articles agreed upon between his 
Excellency the Generall & the Governour of Surat, were confirmed 
by the Mogull by Sending him his Phirmaund. . ." “Mr. Маап: 
Higginson &ca: returned from Pollicatt this morning, and brought 
with them the Coppy of the Articles between the Mogull and 
Generall Child at Surratt, from the Dutch Commissary??, . .” 

The Emperor's farman was defective in several respects; first 
it was ‘running in Generll: name’ and secondly the ‘great articles 
of our Paying 2 per Cent. (sic) not Clearly set downe’, etc. 
Mukhtear Khan therefore promised to get it rectified to the Com- 
pany’s satisfaction”. This was confirmed by the Madras Diary 
of August 27, 1688 which stated: “Letter from Surrat informed 
us that they had procured a Coppy of the Mogulls Phyrmaund 
to the Generall, wch: being defective in his title as also about the 
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2 per Cent Custome and other things was thought fitt to be re- 
turn'd to the Nabob who engaged an amendation thereof to уе: 
Generalls: satisfaction?9", 

Besides confirming the return of the farman to the Nawab, 
Harris and Annesley wrote from Surat on 18th (June) 1688 that 
“we hear that the severall suratt Mercht: that whent up to the 
Mogulls court to Complaine were returned wth: a great Check 
from his Majtie: an are hear shortly expected herewth: an Eddy 
and all their agrevance reffered to be redrest by our Nabob Mus- 
tier Cawne and it is likewise told us that their is another new 
phirmaund on the way from Court wth: the sevl!; retifications 
of the former to our Contents and satisfactions?6. , ." 

Sir Johh Child had seized one of the ships belonging to Abdul 
Gafoor on September 14, 1687 which he valued at Rupees 
7,00,00077, Besides this, Abdul Gafoor's four other ships under 
Dutch flag were taken by Charles the Second at Mocha/*. He 
complained to the Emperor against these high-handed actions 
and sought damages from the English. The native merchants at 
Surat, therefore, started a non-co-operation movement with the 
Company and the Governor put restraints on the Company's 
servants there. Sir John Child's family was, however, permitted 
to leave Surat town for Swally?? on 27th January 1687/88. 

Harris and Annesley wrote on 24th August 1688 to President 
Yale at Madras that “every day demonstrates more & more the 
basnes of the Nabob towards us he not performing his Ssollemn 
promisces of getting us a new Phirmaund. In the name of the 
English with the rectification of the severall deffects in that all- 
ready Ari(ved) here The originall whereof remains at present in 
ye Nabobs hands tho (sic) Eddies being returned the pretended 
reasons of our not haveing hitherto another Phirmaund is that 
Abdell Gophoore and Mear Nazomme our (a word lost) Enimyes 
and Surratt Merchts: being at present at Court hath found wayes 
to put a stop to the Comeing down thereof but how true wee 
Know not by other Circumstances of their Actions at Court Come 
to our Knowledg carryes great probabillity that it may be so The 
Nabob is Still mighty earnest for the Genlls: coming up weather 
proveing so very tempestuous cannot reasonably be expected in 
some time". A mutilated postscript to this letter dated the (?) 
October 1688 said that Thomas Mitchell was sent by Sir John 
Child to Surat to continue the negotiations with Mukhtear 
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Khan. Harris and Annesley wrote to President Yale on 16th 
October that they had received letters from his “Exey: our 
Сепг!!. of 8th Currant wherein he adviseth yt: he was then just 
imbarking upon the Nabobs many (reiterated) invitations’ for 
Surat®!, 

In fact Sir John Child embarked at Bombay on October 9, 1688 
and appeared off Surat shortly with a fieet of 7 ships for further 
negotiations with the Governor of Surat. In the meanwhile he 
had written to the Directore or Chief of the French East India 
Company at Surat, explaining the causes of the war with the 
Mogul, and requiring his good offices, conformably to the fourth 
article of the Marine Treaty between France and England; and, 
through him, to Mynheer van Vogel, the Chief of the Dutch 
Factory, requiring that he, also, should conform to the Maritime 
Treaty between England and the States Сепега]82, 

Affairs were in this critical situation, when Captain Andrews 
in the Charles the Second, returned from Persia to Bombay, with 
an interloping ship, and six Mogul vessels, under the Dutch col- 
ours, detained during his voyage:—this event rendered it im- 
possible to conceal actual hostilities, and, therefore, Capt. An- 
drews was dispatched to Surat, to act in conjunction with the 
Caesar, to seize on all Mogul vessels he might meet with, on his 
passage, or attempting to enter the port, and to watch the Sidi’s 
fleet, which it was not the intention of the General to destroy, if 
kept in port, as this would irritate the Mogul, who had recently 
been victorious in Viziapore and Golcondah; but if this fleet 
attempted to put to sea, it must be presumed to be under the 
orders of the Mogul, and with hostile intentions to Bombay, and, 
therefore, the Charles the Second and the Caesar were to attack 
them, in crossing the Bar of Surat. In the event of Capt. Andrews 
conceiving the force of the Sidi to be too great, he was to retire 
to Bombay, where he would be joined by five ships, which were 
equipping to oppose the lesser fleet of grab, fitting at Cambaya, 
for the invasion of the Islands? 

The negotiations between Sir John Child and Mukhtear Khan 
were unsuccessful and consequently, the Governor of Surat seized 
Bartholomew Harris and John Gladman, on December 26, 1688, 
besides declaring a big prize to any one who captured and brought 
Sir John dead or alive to him. Child retaliated by seizing the 
vessels of Indian merchants and the Mogul as prizes. He wrote 
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to Emperor Aurangzeb against Mukhtear Khan and prayed for 
the release of Harris and Gladman, besides restoration of the 
Company's privileges. Sir John Child wrote to the Company on 
10th February 1689: “...we think of nothing less now then 
goeing briskly to worke and letting the Mogull and all his hungry 
Courtiers know and feel the force of your Armes which they 
think but meanly of at present...but our utmost endeavours as 
in duty bound shall not be wanting to advance your Interest and 
stand by it wee will to the last drop of blood in our body®*”. 

Sir John Child left Surat in the earlier part of January 1689 
for Bombay, and brought 12 ships richly laden without any de- 
claration of war though they were issued with passes by the Com- 
рапу%. The ship Adventure was forced over the Bar by the 
Phoenix. The General captured some ships carrying provisions 
to the Sidi, the Mogul Admiral, whose fort was at Janjira, 30 
miles away from the Island of Bombay, on the mainland. (The 
Sidi is of Abyssinian origin and is now represented by the Nawab 
of Јапјіга). The Sidis had their headquarters at the twin town of 
Danda-Rajpore. They were given an annual assignment of three 
lakh rupees by Aurangzeb on the revenues of Surat for the main- 
tenance of their fleet. Most of the fleet of the Sidi consisted 
of vessels that had been built at Surat by the orders of Aurang- 
zeb. Aurangzeb conferred the title of Yakut Khan on Sidi Sambal 
in 1678 and every Sidi since then bore this title. The Mogul 
Admiral at the time of the occupation of Bombay was Sidi Kasim 
Yakut Khan$. 

The General's capture of the Sidi's ships carrying corn to the 
Mogul's army was against the advice of Captain Hilder, whom 
Sir John called ‘Coward and Fool’ and braggd that ‘if Sedee 
Yacoup [which was the Mogul’s General's Name] should dare to 
come with his Forces on Bombay, he would blow him off again 
with the Wind of his Bum. 

Sir John's capture of the Sidi's fleet created a panic in Bombay 
and the islanders apprehended imminent danger and started 
evacuating themselves to safer places. Dr. St. John had con- 
firmed it: “When I wrote thus farr a letter was brought to me 
to peruse lately brought me from ye Mogull's camp of the be- 
ginning of December last by one Bowanidas a Nagger Brahmen, 
directed to Volubvenidas a late Farmer of ye island Bombay... 
The said Nagger Brahmen being very intimate friend of Volub- 
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venidas heartily wisheth and beseecheth him not to stay any 
longer on Bombay, but get himselfe and his Family off of the 
Island, and secure what ever he hath in Suratt or some other 
place for the Mogul was much incensed agt: the English, for 
seizeing his subjects ships and committing many exorbitances in 
Bengala, so that unless ye merchts: who are gon to Courte doe 
appease him, wee must expect that he will send greate power 
agt: us, and besiedge very Straitely both by land sea, his navall 
Armada being in a readiness to sett out expecting a very consi- 
derable Fleete of Arabs of Mascatt Consisting of 15 sailes some 
very Stoute ships with good Europe Artillery supply’d by the 
Interlopers and very full of men very dextrous att small shott, 
which I have reason to suspect may joyne with the Mogulls, either 
by confederacy, taken vp уроп service ог уроп hire®®”. 

“Siddy is not to be soe much dispised as you fancy...at Sea 
he will hardly fight our Ships, but he hath. ..10000 men and 20 
...Within sight of us, soe that in half a tides time...come to 
many and most part of ye: Island, yt: it becomes us to be care- 
full of him, and we hope in all things we shall behave ourselves 
soe, as not to be ashamed of our actions”, Sir John had written 
on 30th November 1687 to President Gyfford at Madras®®, 

The Sidi was thus provoked to retaliate and did not wait for 
the ‘King’s orders (As George Weldon can attest he had from 
good hands in the Court) but voluntarily of himselfe, esteeming 
the purchase of the place through our weakness would be very 
feazable, which he had gone a great way”. The Sidi’s fleet at 
Danda-Rajpore consisted of 11 ships and 70 small vessels with 
8,000 men?'. Sidi Kasim Yakut Khan landed at Sewri, a little 
to the north of the Fort of Bombay, in the early morning of 15th 
February 1689 with 20000 men. Sir John Child, as we have 
already stated earlier, had neglected strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of Bombay and the redoubt at Sewri was occupied by the 
Sidi without any resistance. “At One in the Morning the Castle 
fired three Guns to give the general Alarm, which brought such 
Fear on those that lived securely in their Houses without the 
Castle, that the poor Ladies, both white and black, run half- 
naked to the Fort, and only carried their Children with them; 
but they were all obliged to wait without the Wall, till Daylight 
relieved them9??", 

Though Captain Hamilton is not trustworthy, still, his account 
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istrue. The Sidi's landing of his forces on the Island and taking 
of the redoubts of Sewri and Mazagon is confirmed by the Madras 
Diary and Consultation dated May 15, 1689. 

Capt. Willm: Tuer, upon Sloop Princess arriveing yester- 
day from Bombay wth: the unhappy news of the Siddies 
landing his forces wth: 5000 men, plundering and destroying 
the Town, and taken severall out Bulworks and reduced the 
fort to such a bad condition, yt. they were forct to shipp 
off their treasure goods and necssaryes for safety, haveing as 
they write but little hopes of keeping the Fort without some 
considerable Succour from their neighbours, and since it can- 
not be supposed but that those troubles will effect ye place 
also and that we cannot be much longer free from a Seige 
ог assault®.... 

Let us digress here for a moment and see how the Sidi's landing 
on Bombay was received at home. Тһе Court of Committees 
"received your melancholy letter of the 9th of May last, with the 
former of the 10th February, and observed the contents, which 
made great deal of noise here, and raised the spirits and wings of 
our old adversaries, the Interlopers and their adherents, who were 
so solicited at the first news of the invasion of Bombay that some 
of them reported that all was lost, and Fort St. George besieged, 
with other matters of like truth with the former; and thereupon 
applied earnestly for a new Company to be established by an Act 
of Parliament. Whereupon the House of Commons appointed a 
Committee to consider the East India Trade, and how it might be 
managed to the best advantage of the nation. Several meetings 
of that Committee were appointed, and the Company were heard 
in answer to several charges suggested against us, as to the seizing 
of several of their ships and miscarriages at St. Helena, with 
which and many other particulars they had filled the ears of the 
House of Commons with scurrilous papers, printed and given to 
the members, to which we made replies in print. At length, on 
the 16th January, the Committee of Parliament came to a definite 
vote in these words, ‘That it is the opinion of the House that the 
best way to manage it is to have it established in a new Company 
end a new Joint Stock. This is to be established by Act of Par- 
liament. But the present Company to continue the Trade exclu- 
sive to all others, either Interlopers or Permission ships, until the 
new be established". This vote was acceptable to us, and our 
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care was to procure an Act for the settlement of the present Com- 
pany, which, when obtained, we knew it would be long enough 
before a new one could be established, the rather, because Parlia- 
ment, as well the Lords as Commons, have been so enlightened as 
to know the difficulty and danger of making changes in the East 
India Trade, and that the Dutch never made any, since their first 
establishment in Queen Elizabeth's time. 

“Our adversaries, with many of the Interlopers, upon a sinister 
construction of this vote, took encouragement to associate together 
and frame a preamable for a new Joint Stock, very impracticable 
in most men's judgment, and procured subscriptions thereunto, to 
the value of £ 180,000, for carrying on the East India Trade. 
But before they could get any more subscriptions, or the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Gray, Chairman of the Committee, could make a 
report of the said Vote to the House, it pleased His Majesty to 
prorogue the present Parliament to the 2nd. April, by which means 
the design of the subscribers is at an end, and we have reason to 
believe it will put a stop to the farther proceedings of them, and 
that we shall go on in our commerce without further interrup- 
tion9^", 

Let us resume the Sidi's invasion of Bombay. Sidi Kasim 
marched next morning (16th February 1689) to Mazagon, a 
small fort of 14 guns, and about a random shot distant from. the 
Bombay Castle. This fort was deserted on the approach of the 
"Sidi in such a ‘Precipitancy that eight or ten Chests of Treasure, 
which generally contain 1000 Pounds each, and four Chests of 

.new Arms were left behind', besides fourteen cannon, two mor- 
tars with some powder, shot and shells. The Sidi, with his 
large army, next advanced to Mahim and took that place. The 
Jesuits of Bandra rendered material help to the Sidi at this junc- 
ture. Kasim Khan made Mazagon his headquarters. The Gene- 
ral sent Lieutenant Paul Paine and Ensign Alexander Monro, with 
two companies of each containing 70 men, to drive the Sidi from 
Mazagon. “The Sedee’s being ten to one in Numbers, and bet- 
ter Runners than our Men, and better acquainted with close 
Fighting with Sword and Target, took hold of the Opportunity, 
and advanced with all their Speed, which the Captain perceiving, 
betook himself to his Heels, and was the foremost Man to the 
Portuguese Church?9, where he took Courage to look behind him, 
“to see what was become of his Men??", This is confirmed by 
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John Vaux, Deputy Governor of Bombay, in a letter to his father, 
Thomas Vaux of Bristol. He wrote to the effect that the Mogul’s 
army began besieging them with an army of *25,000 men in close 
garrison haveing not above 300 Europeans and Topasses web; 
were hardly enough to manage our great guns being 112 in num- 
ber and 5 Mortars, by often exercise night and day wasted and 
consum'd much ammunition wch: soon found ќо. grow low; Then 
we consider’d weather ’twas best to hold it out as long as men, 
money and ammunition lasted, then to acquit it and blow up y® 
Fort, but in ye mean time to try, if there was any hopes of 
obtaining a Peace from ye Mogul’. ..”. 

The Sidi being ‘Master of the whole Island, except the Castle 
and about half a Mile to the Southward of the Castle, he raised 
Batteries on Dungeree (Dongri) Hill, which overlookt the Fort 
wall and disturbed the Garison very much’. 

The Sidi could not take the Castle on account of the stiff re- 
sistance offered by the General’s forces. “The Generalls good 
success in killing about three hundred of the Siddies men with 
the loss of not above eight of our men. . .made them retire, and 
come up to a treaty, but nothing was concluded therein at that 
time but great hopes of an accomodation” noted the Madras 
Diary’ of May 16, 1689. 

Moreover, Shambhuji, the Maratha monarch with whom. the 
English were in confederacy, gave timely help to the General by 
sending 3000 soldiers and provisions. This is confirmed by 
Bartholomew Harris and John Vaux in a letter to the Company. 
“The next thing that hindred the Siddy’s encroaching upon us 
was an unexpected supply of (3000) souldiers coming to us from 
Sobajee Rajah and other places which if he had not arrived in 
tyme, little had wanted of being routed, but this made us stand 
our ground”, stated their letter dated 15th January 1690/91 
from Surat to ће Company!??. Bombay’s “resolute defence 
against their Enimies” and destruction of a considerable number 
of the Sidi’s forces created the impression that the Castle was 
impregnable.!?! Though Sir Jchn Child had solicited help from 
the Dutch, the French, and the Portuguese, they did not come to 
his help because “Genll: Child already hath disobliged ye Portu- 
guese, French and Dutch", according to Dr. St. John.!02 

The Sidi left Mazagon on 22nd June 1690 in obedience to the 


orders of Aurangzeb, leaving "therein the marks of ruine and 
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destruction soe deeply engraven as we believe may require a good 
competency of tyme to wear out!°3.” The Sidi's evacuation was 
facilitated by the representation of Mukhtear Khan, Governor of 
Surat, *who tho' a great Enemy to the English yet envieing the 
glory the Siddy would have acquired by takeing the place where 
he could have been in a much advantageous Post then himself". 
Mukhtear Khan had represented to the ‘King the place was of 
farr great strength than it really was and likewise made him hin- 
der both reliefe and money coming to him’. In the next place 
the merchants feared should the 'Siddy take the place they should 
never recover anything they had lost besides the ruining Port of 
Suratt'.104 . А 

The Sidi was "forced to retire to the utmost Parts of the 
Island", and the “Bombay Castle was in a better condition then 
formerly" on account of the General's ‘late success against the 
Siddys forces'.!05 The arrival of the Kempthorne and Dyana at 
Bombay ‘with good recruits of men and ammunition' in July 
made it impossible for Sidi Kasim to take the Bombay Castle.!06 
The Company sent 15 ships in 1689 consigned to Bombay, be- 
sides 13 ships to Fort St. George & Bay and 7 ships to China 
and the South Seas.!97 The Sidi sent treaties of ‘Peace and 
accommodation which is believed will come to an Agreement so 
that we are not in Danger, we were apprehensive of...", noted 
the Madras Diary and Consultation!08 of J uly 3, 1689. 

While the Sidi was master of the Island of Bombay, Sir John 
Child realised his rashness and that of the Court of Committees. 
“We are", he wrote, "very much troubled that soe brave an un- 
dertaking of your Honours should meet with noe better success 
hitherto. None can blame your Honours, nor that worthy per- 
son Sir Josia Child for it, but such as are enemys to brave de- 
signs to public spirited men or are like those notable wise sort 
of people in the world that pass their judgments by the success 
they see without duely considering". “It is true", he added, 
"that soe great an affair as making war on the Mogull or, indeed, 
any other potentate soe remote from your Honours should wee 
think have been done with less noise and left wholly to be com- 
menced by your servants abroad to lay hold an opportunity as 
they might see best".!09 

Aurangzeb's conquest of Bijapur (Sept. 12, 1686) and Gol- 
conda (Sept. 21, 1687) and his defeat of Shambhuji (Feb. 1689) 
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left Sir John with no alternative but to sue for peace at the court 
of the Emperor. Before sending emissaries to the Emperor, Sir 
John wrote a submissive letter to Aurangzeb in February 1689, 
seeking his pardon. These were the introductory words of the peti- 
tion: “The Petition of the last of your servants Sir John Child, 
Generall of the English Nation, like a graine of sand and with the 
greatest reguard to your Majestie's person, Amber-like influence, 
Lord of Beneficence and Liberalitie, Solomon-like Throne, Epi- 
tome of Priesthood, Scanderbeeg-like!!? wisdom, Heavenly Judg- 
ment, Potentate to the World, Centre of Security, Emperor of the 
Earth, and of the Age!!!...”, 

"This island", Sir John Child wrote, “lyes too neere potent 
princes that with multitudes may and can invade it, and there 
is no trust for its defence with any security but only in our Eng- 
lish, and at the best times there can be but few of them in com- 
parison with our enemys, may computation but one in a thousand 
wee too far off our native country or any other place that may 
afford us assistance in any reasonable time".!? Tn another com- 
munication of the same date (June 7, 1689) he wrote: “The 
Moors are cunning enough and know their own interest very well, 
but those in Government are much above trade and soe absolute 
in the severall places that they rob and plunder whom they please 
without being controuled".!!3 


MISSION OF WELDON AND NAVARRO! 


Sir John Child in his petition stated the English grievances 
and asked for redress. He also complained against the conduct 
of Mukhtear Khan, Governor of Surat. Child suavely remarked 
that he knew it to be quite contrary to the Emperor's wishes that 
the English should be imprisoned, their money and goods seized. 
He probably imagined that thus he might secure the Emperor's 
favour. But Aurangzeb was too shrewd to be influenced by such 
a laudatory epistle, especially when his own interests were at 
stake. Child, moreover, emphasised the fact that he had endea- 
voured to keep peace with Mukhtear Khan, but to no purpose, 
and, there being no other alternative, he solicited His Majesty's 
intervention. Не further prayed that all wrongs done to the 
English might be righted and that they might be able to enjoy 
the privileges hitherto granted them by the Emperor. 
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Tt may be observed that the Court of Directors at home had 
been debating the expediency of sending an Ambassador to India 
in order to secure peace with the Mogul. They were also aware 
of the serious position of the Indian trade, which was then in 
danger of being lost. So they decided to petition Parliament to 
take such measures as would prevent so great a catastrophe.!!4a 
The project of sending an Ambassador was however ultimately 
abandoned. 

It was then suggested to Sir John Child that a conciliatory 
mission should be sent to the Emperor's camp to declare that the 
English were prepared to restore the goods wrongfully taken 
from the Mogul’s subjects. On this condition only it was be- 
lieved peace might be concluded. The merchants of Surat at the 
same time fearing that they might be ruined, joined with their 
Governor in advising the Emperor to make peace. The latter 
already realised fully the extent to which Imperial revenue bene- 
fited from the English trade, and also that English men-of-war 
could do serious damage to the Mogul pilgrim ships sailing to 
and from Mocha. These considerations made it highly probable 
that the Mogul would consent to peace. 

Accordingly Child and his Council decided to send a mission 
to the Court of Aurangzeb. Before doing so, however, they con- 
sidered it advisable to send George Weldon,!!5 Barker Hibbins 
and Abraham. Navarro to Daman in order to negotiate a prelimi- 
nary treaty with the representatives of the Mogul Governor of 
Surat—under the auspices of the Portuguese Captain-General, 
John de Sequira de Faria. The envoys were given detailed instruc- 
tions by the President and Council of Bombay, under date 29th 
May, 1689. In these they were told that the Portuguese were 
much concerned regarding the Company’s dispute with the Mogul 
and his subjects, inasmuch as there seemed great danger of losing 
their own territories, and that they had been requested by the 
Nawab to send two or three Englishmen to Daman to treat with 
him. The President and his Council furnished the three dele- 
gates with a copy of the requests they had made about a year 
and a half ago and delivered to Mukhtear Khan. The substance 
of the whole document was that Child and his Council were 
willing to deliver up the ships, money and goods belonging to the 
Mogul's subjects on condition that the demands of the English 
should be complied with regarding money and goods seized at 
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Surat by Mukhtear Khan, and that English prisoners should be 
set at liberty: further that a farman should be granted to the Eng- 
lish enabling them to enjoy free trade in all parts of the Imperial 
dominions, subject only to a two per cent custom duty at Surat, 
and that they should enjoy their ancient privileges in all other 
places. On these terms Child and his Council empowered Wel- 
don and his colleagues to negotiate with the Nawab. All tran- 
sactions with Mukhtear Khan were to be drawn up in writing and 
the document properly signed and sealed. Weldon and his col- 
leagues were given directions for their journey:to Bassein and 
Daman, and furnished with letters of introduction to the Gover- 
nor of the latter city and other Portuguese officials. They were 
instructed to be civil and to hear all that the Portuguese desired 
to say, but were forbidden to make any concessions likely to be 
prejudicial to the interests of their (English) King and country: 
to maintain that there could not be peace until the Sidi should 
be removed with all his forces from the Island of Bombay and 
the several other demands complied with; and to point out that 
Mukhtear Khan had broken his promises and basely deceived 
them. They were asked to keep a diary of all their proceedings, 
and to write daily reporting progress: warned that the Nawab 
might insist on Weldon and others accompanying him to Surat, 
but were advised not to agree till they should be satisfied that it 
could be done safely. If the Emperor should prove unwilling to 
make peace, reliance was to be placed wholly on the farman 
already granted. The envoys were furnished with a certain 
amount of money and directed that in the event of their encoun- 
tering any English fugitives they should help them to secure 'their 
liberty.!!6 

Armed with those instructions the envoys left Bombay for 
Daman on May 29, 1689. They arrived at Bassein on the 31st 
of the month and were received with every civility by the Portu- 
guese Governor, Dom Philippo de Souza, who expressed strong 
sentiments of goodwill to the English nation. After a few days 
they continued their journey to Daman, escorted by len soldiets, 
and arrived there on the 7th of Tune. They immediately announced 
фе attival to the Portuguese Captain-General, who was not then 
in residence. They were, however, well received in person by 
the Governor, Manoell Taverres de Gama, Later on they deli- 
vered Child's letter to the Captain-General, who informed them 
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that the Sidi had asked for more forces to enable him to subju- 
gate Bombay and that Mukhtear Khan had joined forces with 
him in the hope of being able either to drive out the English or 
to compel them to make a treaty. To this they replied that the 
English eagerly desired Portuguese assistance, as the interests of 
both nations were closely allied. They told the Captain-General 
of their intention to make an honourable peace with the Governor 
of Surat, and declared that if the proposal should be rejected the 
English were “resolved to dye with our swords in our hands 
rather then subniitt to any thing dishonoroable". The Portuguese 
Captain-General agreed that the English should not do anything 
contrary to the national honour. Не had himself little faith in 
Mukhtear Khan’s integrity and was doubtful whether the latter 
really wished peace at all. The envoys’ arrival was immediately 
notified to Mukhtear Khan by the Captain-General, who asked ‘the 
former to send down representatives to negotiate with them. The 
Captain-General also suggested that as there was with the Nawab 
а Mr. Georgee, a Christian (formerly in the Emperor's service, 
and a person of great discretion and power), he might be very 
helpful to the English in the matter of negotiation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the suggestion was not acted on, Mr. Georgee 
not being sent after all. The envoys were constantly in corres- 
pondence with the authorities at Bombay and Surat concerning 
their progress, and held several conferences with the Captain- 
General as to the course to be adopted to secure peace and deli- 
ver certain Englishmen “from their Irons". While at Daman 
they met with a “ffrenchman and a Dutch man that left the Mo- 
gulls service and had then been 16 days from the Camp, who 
gave us an account, that there were many Europeans in the Kings 


Service, who did dayly desert him, finding his intentions not good _ 


against the Christians”.''7 The envoys also learnt that there was 
no English representative at the Court; but that the Dutch had 
one in the person of ‘Sege: Bocherus’.!!8 Amongst other infor- 
mation they learnt that Prince Sultan Azam Shah, third son of 
Aurangzeb, was encamped at Poona and the Emperor himself 
only a few miles away from that place. 

In the meanwhile, Sir John Child and his Council wrote to the 
Directors in England on June 7, 1689, saying that they had en- 
deavoured to make peace with the Mogul and his subjects, but 
had not yet been able to effect it. They declared they could 
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acquire some of the Portuguese possessions, but it was doubtful 
if these could be retained against the forces of the Mogul, who 
would soon be invading Raja Ram’s country!!? and all the Portu- 
guese possessions would, in consequence, probably fall into his 
hands. Child further assured the Directors that the Council 
would, as directed, observe the utmost caution towards both the 
Dutch and the French. The following passage is a clear indica- 
tion of the policy pursued by Child and his colleagues: — 

*We are unwilling enough to part with anything that we have 
taken, but as we might see absolute necessity require it for your 
Interest, and your Honors: may be assured that the Mogull is a 
Potent Prince and doth not at all value Trade, and his Subjects 
not so poor on this side (of) India we are sure as you are pleased 
to think, we heartily wish the Wars with him and his subjects 
well over".!29 

After considerable delay Nawab Mukhtear Khan's representa- 
tives Qazi Ibrahim and Mir Nazim, together with several mer- 
chants, arrived at Daman with full power to negotiate a treaty of 
peace. At the very outset of the negotiation the Captain-General 
told the English on the authority of Oazi Ibrahim that "if by any 
meanes, we (English) could yett beat the Siddy off the Island it 
would conduce very much to an advantageous and Honourable 
conclusion of all affaires of our Side, for the Nabob and he were 
soe great Enemyes, that nothing could be more acceptable to him 
then such newse".?! The same opinion was afterwards expres- 
sed in a letter from George Weldon to the Company stating that 
Mukhtear Khan would have envied the glory of the Sidi if the 
latter had taken Bombay.!22. The above facts are indicative of 
the jealousy existing amongst the higher officials of the Mogul. 

The English envoys met Mukhtear's representatives at the Por- 
tuguese Captain-General's house to discuss the matters at issue. 
They declared themselves willing to deliver up all the ships, 
money and goods they had wrongfully taken from the Mogul’s 
subjects. At the same time they represented that the damage 
done to their own property in Bombay was very great and that 
the Sidi was entirely responsible for it. It was clear that the 
English could not expect to obtain a farman from the Emperor 
before they had satisfied the demands of the Indian merchants. 
The English had caused great harm by having taken the “cor- 
neflleet" of the Emperor. The above and other grievances formed 
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the subject of a long conference between the envoys and Mir 
Nazim and Qazi Ibrahim. It soon appeared that the English 
had failed to ensure the Nawab's support, for the latter sent a 
“black” report to the Emperor against them. Thus was added 
a further obstacle against representatives going to the Court, be- 
cause their statements would be invalidated by the said “black” 
report. It was also apparent that were the Nawab now to write 
favourably of the English to his master, he would not only create 
suspicion, but might also quite conceivably be dismissed from the 
Imperial service. Mir Nazim, therefore, advised the English en- 
voys that the best course for bringing negotiations to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion would be to satisfy the demands of the merchants 
first, and when that had been accomplished they (the Nawab's 
representatives) would join with the English envoys in trying to 
obtain a farman. It was also debated, and later on agreed to by 
Sir John Child and his Council, that the best course for conclud- 
ing a speedy peace would be to make a present to the Nawab 
Mukhtear Khan of Rs. 25,000 in order to "stop his mouth and 
keep his evill tongue from biteing more”. It was further sug- 
gested that a similar present should be made to Ruhullah Khan, 
an influential man at Court, or in his absence to Asad Khan. The 
terms on which peace might be obtained were discussed at seve- 
ral meetings. One of the impotant points to be determined was 
the amount of damage done to English merchants and shipping 
by the Sidi, who was to be held responsible for them. 

Sir John Child had expected that the Englishmen and brokers 
imprisoned at Surat would at the outset of negotiations be libe- 
rated; but he was soon disappointed. During these tedious nego- 
tiations between the English envoys and the Nawab’s represen- 
tatives, it became evident that a satisfactory conclusion could not 
be reached until the Sidi had evacuated Bombay. Neither could 
the sums mentioned above be paid. The terms of negotiation 
laid down by the English were rather hard, and for that reason 
the opposing party strongly advised the envoys not to insist upon 
them, declaring that if they did there could be no peace. Further 
they pointed out that it was not for the English in suing for peace 
to impose conditions upon the Emperor.!23 


In the meantime, while the negotiations were proceeding Mukh- . 


tear Khan was replaced by Itimad Khan from Ahemdabad. Sir 
John wrote at once to the new Governor, who replied in friendly 
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terms, in which he strongly urged that two men bearing a hand- 
some present should be sent to Court to solicit the Emperor's 
pardon. This circumstance inspired Sir John with renewed hope, 
especially as he had discovered that the new Governor was an 
upright man. He, therefore, consented to give effect to Itimad's 
wishes..!?4 

Towards the middle of August 1689, it was decided to transfer 
the business of negotiation to Bassein. This was for greater 
convenience of communication with the Company's authorities at 
Bombay. The Nawab's representatives were at first unwilling to 
go, but were finally persuaded to do so. The conference began 
again at Bassein early in September, and after some days of 
strenuous discussion negotiations were satisfactorily concluded. 
Sir John Child and his Council agreed, in the name of the Com- 
pany and at the cost of a large capital sum, to recoup the Mogul's 
subjects for losses incurred through the seizure of twenty-one 
merchant ships. They trusted, therefore, the Emperor would 
pardon the Company and permit them to trade freely in all parts 
of his dominions. He also hoped that the Emperor would com- 
mand the Sidi to evacuate Bombay and the Governor of Surat to 
liberate all Englishmen and brokers from prison and at the same 
time restore their goods. Sir John also promised to present 
100,000 to the Emperor when the above conditions were com- 
plied with. All these matters were adjusted by the envoys before — 
their departure from. Bassein. 

George Weldon, Abraham Navarro and Mir Nazim were cho- 
sen as envoys to the Court of Aurangzeb for final confirmation 
of the desired farman. They were furnished with the heads of 
such a farman, drawn up by Sir John Child and his Council on 
December 4, 1689; and to each head was appended an article 
indicating arguments which might assist them in conducting the 
negotiations. These heads are as follows: 

1. Free Trade—i.e., liberty to land or ship goods at any port 
that might be convenient to the Company, paying custom duties 
only once—at importation. or exportation. This was meant to 
protect traders from interference by local Governors, who would 
naturally wish to draw all the business to their own ports, and 
might in consequence exact fresh duties, if goods brought for 
shipment to one port, should, for any reason, be afterwards trans- 


ferred to another. 
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2. Duties to be fixed—two per cent on ordinary goods, 2.5/6 
rupees per bale on indigo; gold and silver to be free (if possible). 
The English were the only Europeans to bring gold!?5 and silver 
for coinage into the country, using it to pay duties and purchase 
goods. There was thus no profit on these metals, and it seemed 
hard to pay duty on them. As to the rest, the two per cent duty 
had been fixed by the Emperor some years before. They were 
to ask that goods should not be overrated at the custom houses, 
and that accounts might be made up annually; also that goods 
might not be injured by the packages being broken open. 

3. All Englishmen to be under the Company's control. The 
reason for asking this extraordinary privilege seems to have been 
that sailors on English ships were often enticed to serve on others, 
so that the Company could not sail them. (The case of Pettit 
and Bowcher is referred to as another instance of the way in 
which wrong-doing Englishmen gave trouble). In the case of any 
Englishman dying in the Mogul’s dominions, his possessions 
must not be interfered with by any Imperial official. 

4. Customs not to be paid on mere transhipment. The case 
of "Mocha goods" is cited as an example of the injury done to 
the Company when duty was exacted on goods landed from one 
ship merely to put on another for conveyance to England or 
elsewhere. 


5. Provisions, apparel, and plate for personal use to be exempt 
from duty. Customs officers had spoiled liquors brought from 
England and made trouble over butter, etc., shipping for con- 
sumption on the voyage. 

6. In case of robbery of the Company's people, reparation to 
be made by the Government of the district where it took place. 
This was to make local governors more careful in protecting the 
traders. 

7. Right to set up a mint and to be allowed free choice of 
such Shrofis (money changers) as might be required in connec- 
tion with it. Local governors sometimes prevented the Company 
from coining gold and silver, thus bringing trade to a standstill, 

8. A warehouse to be allowed at the waterside near the cus- 
tom house. This was to avoid damage to goods by being “tossed 
to and fro" and also by the weather. 

9. Purchases made in the interior to be allowed to pass freely 
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to the ports. Local officials often gave trouble by delaying tran- 
sit to the ports, with consequent loss to the Company. 

10. Prompt discharge of incoming and outgoing goods. 
Delay by customs officers at Surat had frequently caused loss. 

11. In case of money owing (by the Emperor’s subjects) to 
the Company, the local Governor shall compel payment or allow 
for it out of the sums due for customs. They added that “this 
is a kindness we enjoy in all other parts of the world". 

12. Horses imported are not to be seized for the Emperor's 
use. This was an imposition of recent growth. 

13. Officials not to send for goods to the Company's ware- 
houses. If they should require goods let them say so in public 
darbar before the governor, so that the latter could insist on 
payment. : 

14. A convenient bandar to be allowed in each port. 

15. In case of the death or departure of a local governor, his 
debts to be paid by his successor. (This seems to refer to goods 
taken for public purposes). The incoming governor had some- 
times returned goods taken by his predecessor, or had demanded 
an abatement of price. 4 

16. In case the King conquers fresh territory, the Company 
to retain the rights and privileges it had before such conquest. 
(In particular, at Madras). It was alleged that the Dutch had 
such a privilege. 

17. Privileges in Bengal and the Bay to be preserved. This 
was a particular instance of No. 16, but the trade in Bengal was 
so valuable that it was desirable to have a special clause. *If any 
objection should be made because of the great hostilities com- 
mitted in those parts, you may then say that they were the actions 
of heat, discontent and misunderstandings on both sides, and 
what is past cannot be remedied”. If this clause should be re- 
fused, ill-disposed governors might infer that the King was dis- 
pleased and molest the Company in consequence. 

18. Governors and port officers are not to prevent merchants 
from trading with the Company. A particular case at Surat was 
cited. 

19. Should it chance that all the English die (e.g., from 
plague in any factory), the local governor shall take an exact 
account of all goods; debts, etc., and render it to the English who 
соте to take charge. 
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20. A dispute between the governor and the English at one 
port shall not lead to the King's displeasure with the English in 
other ports; offenders only to be punished. Sometimes the local 
governor might give trouble as lately at Surat, when Abdul 
Gafoor “would have it that we took his ships and goods in the 
Red Sea"; sometimes, *a rash and hott English man" or an evil- 
doer might offend, but his offence should not be visited on Eng- 
lishmen everywhere. !26 i 

Sir John Child and his Council also gave detailed instructions 
to the envoys on the eve of their departure for the Mogul Court. 
These were dated 6th Dec., 1689, and pointed out that when 
the English first traded in the Mogul's dominions they only paid 
3% per cent custom for goods to be sold at Surat and all other 
ports; but that on the other hand no duty was paid on silver and 
gold, neither on provisions imported or exported, nor on presents, 
apparel or wrought plate. Lately, however, they had suffered 
much trouble from the Mogul officials, who for personal ends 
extracted money from them. They reminded the envoys that in 
1663 or 1664 when Shivaji and his forces plundered and partly 
burnt the greater part of Surat the English had defended their 
factory and several times fought Shivaji’s troops in the streets. 
This brave defence had pleased the Emperor, who in return gran- 
ted them two favours, viz., of paying only two per cent customs 
duty and for one year paying none at all. In the year 1679 or 
1680, the Emperor had suddenly resolved to force people not of 
his own religion to pay poll tax (jizia). As the English, Dutch, and 
French refused to pay it, the customs duty was raised to 34 per 
cent which was 14 per cent more than ever had been paid in the 
Mogul’s dominions. That imposition was a great grievance to all 
the Europeans concerned. As the English were the only people 
to import gold and silver, directions were given to the envoys to 
secure that customs duty shall not be levied beyond the two per 
cent. They were instructed not to yield on that point, and “if 
occasion requires it bee att some charge rather then not effect, 
but dont be forward to part with money", which meant that they 
were to be careful about paying money until they should be sure 
of their business being effected, They were further advised not 
to be deceived by fair words nor to be slow in returning compli- 
ments, but above all to be zealous for the interests of their King 
and Country, They asked the envoys to *be brisk and warme, 
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as well as prudent, gentle and handsome or you will have nothing 
done". They illustrated their injunctions by observing that *a 
Dogg yt: is hungry will Eye his master and attend him deligently 
when he is eating his Victualls, but if his Master tosses him a 
bone away he is gone, after haveing gott what he looked for and 
attended for; And just such is ye nature of these People, especially 
att ye Mogul’s Court, where when they have served their own 
turnes away, they are gone and leave you to another Cranny,!27 
yt: he may gett something from you too, and soe you will be 
tossed from one hungry courtier to another till your money is all 
gone, and have noe busieness att all done, and att last be laughed 
att for a foole". The instructions further stated that that the 
bander!?5 hitherto allowed the Company had been lost and that 
they had left for their use only a small warehouse standing in an 
inconvenient position near Surat. The hope was expressed that 
a piece of ground lying between the Dutch bandar and the town 
cf Surat might soon be granted to the English to be used for a 
bandar. 

The envoys were further instructed to keep a diary of their 
journey and transactions, together with notes on the towns through 
which they should pass, and on the predominant religions, pro- 
fessed by the people, their language, coins, measures and weights. 
They were also to record the various commodities available for 
sale, the fertility of the soil and its produce and the condition 
of the people under the Mogul government, Unfortunately Wel- 
don and Navarro disregarded this part of their instructions, and 
failed to give in their diary any substantial account of the country. 
Had they done so, much information might have been available 
to-day. On their arrival at the Court, they were requested to 
communicate with the President and Council about the transac- 
tion of business. The envoys were assured that they would have 
the loyal co-operation of Noequedah Lolla,!29 who would not 
only help them as an interpreter, but would also serve the English 
interest to the best of his ability. The *Noequedah" was des- 
cribed as not in “ye least false, but allwaies dilligent, faithfull, 
and true". They were instructed to present two horses to the 
Emperor; and when they should have finished their business at 
court might sell the three remaining horses.!30 

The Council furnished their envoys with a considerable amount 
of money for expenses and the purchase of suitable goods for 
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Europe. They were told to insist on English privileges for Ben- 
gal, and continuance in possession of Fort St. George and the 
town of Madras, exactly as these had been enjoyed during the 
reign of the King of Golconda. They trusted that the envoys. 
would be able to finish the business as soon as possible. The 
envoys were warned that they might meet the Dutch Ambassador 
at court, whom the President and Council considered a “cunning 
Shrewd man”: and care should be taken in dealing with him, as 
he might take all possible advantage of them.!3! 

The envoys set out from Bombay on the 20th of November, 
1689. They arrived at Cullian (Kalyan) on 1st of December 
and described it in their diary as a "ruinated place meanly in- 
habited haveing suffered very much by the long wars betweene 
Sevagee Rajah and the Mogull, the weights measures and coynes 
the same current in the Mogulls Dominions, weh: is one mark 
of his sovereignity and extends through all his conquests".!32 
During their stay at Kalyan they made arrangements with Mir 
Nazim regarding their journey to the court and communicated 
news of their progress to the authorities at Bombay, Meanwhile, 
Itimad Khan, the new governor of Surat, desired Sir John Child 
and his Council to send one or two Englishmen to him in order 
that he might confer with them regarding the best means to be 
pursued for effecting the business at court. Accordingly Mr. 
Barker Hibbins and Mr. Stone were sent up to Surat in the Ruby 
frigate with a letter to Itimad Khan, who received them with all 
kindness. News. of their. arrival was immediately conveyed to 
the Mogul. They returned with a reply to Sir John's letter from 
the Governor, who also despatched a letter for the Great Mogul 
to be entrusted to Mr. Weldon at КаІуап.!33 

Weldon and Navarro resumed their journey again on the 10th 
of December, and hoped to reach the Mogul's Camp within ten 
days. During their journey they passed through “ruin’d and 
desolate" country. Information of their coming was conveyed 
to the Wazir Asad Khan through messengers. They had several 
disasters on their journey through the mountainous regions, and 
saw “two very strong Castles, that guard the passage (wch: is 
very strong and narrow itself) called Sevaderu and Munrungun, 
the latter since its conquest the King hath new named Russool 
Gur, they were delivered up by composition, noe force being able 


to reduce them; there was two souldiers to guard the place wch: 
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requires at least a thousand; they told us what between the snakes 
in the Castle and the Tygars upon the Gaut noe body cared to 
live there".!3^ They continued their journey through the Dec- 
can, and immediately on arriving at a town called Umara, re- 
ceived a message from the Vazir Asad Khan, informing them that 
the Emperor had ordered him to arrange for their accommoda- 
tion near the Lashkar,!3? and that an audience would be granted 
them later on. After a few more days the party arrived at a little 
town called Chauckua containing “a large strong fort". There 
they learnt that the Emperor was marching to Peergoon on his 
way to Bijapore. This was not good news to them, and to make 
matters worse they learnt that most of the Umaras were with him. 
So the journey was continued thither. They reached the new 
camp on the afternoon of 19th December; but were so badly 
equipped that they had not even a tent in which to shelter them- 
selves. They were, however welcomed and entertained by one 
Sheik Ahmad, a friend of Mir Nazim. Having a large sum of 
money with them and being alarmed of the “robberies being very 
frequent in the army", they considered it unsafe to keep a large 
sum in their own hands, so their colleague Mir Nazim advised 
them to deposit it with a Shroff. They learnt that the Dutch 

Ambassador Bocherus was at Court and had done his business 
` efficiently with the aid of large presents, and that he had a retinue 
of about 300 men. The envoys were well entertained by officials, 
but the courtesy was a mere pretence. After considerable diffi- 
culty on December 20th they were able to obtain an interview with 
the Vazir Asad Khan and his assistant, Hakim Mahmud Zaid, 
to each of whom presents were offered. The Vazir received them 
“in a little place madde up in his Tent Door, and discoursed us 
standing; he told us the King had been very angry with us, but 
now he had undertaken our business, wherefore we might sett our 
hearts att rest".!136 They delivered to Asad Khan the letter of the 
Governor of Surat, together with Sir John Child's petition to the 
Emperor and then took their leave. 

In this critical situation, when negotiations at the Court were 
in progress, Sir John Child!5? died suddenly of disappointment 
and grief at Bombay on February 4, 1689-90, leaving a large 
fortune.!38 ^ The Council at Bombay wisely withheld news of his 
death from the Mogul-authorities until their business should be 
over. Child's death at this juncture was undoubtedly a loss to 
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the Company, and it is not easy to agree with Hamilton when he 
declares that the event “much facilitated their Affairs".139 

While the envoys were prosecuting their business at couri, the 
Dutch Company's representative endeavoured to prejudice the 
Emperor against them and their nation. It is noteworthy that 
Aurangzeb's knowledge of European politics enabled him to retort 
so shrewdly that the Dutchman retired discomfited. Не had em- 
phasized the fact that the King of England was a Dutchman—a 
circumstance which proved the superiority of his own nation. To 
this Aurangzeb replied that the balance of power still in English 
hands was of far greater consequence. He was also reminded 
that England had caused the French King to evacuate Holland 
after a lightning campaign of only a few days’ duration. The 
Emperor realised that in the interest of trade peace was neces- 
sary.'4! It was also a fact that neither the Mogul ministers nor 
the leading Surat merchants really desired to see the English 
ruined. Besides the Dutch, interlopers on the West Coast were 
also active in endeavouring to destroy English prestige. 

After spending a long time in consultation with ministers about 
the Company's affairs the envoys with the aid of rich presents at 
last obtained an audience with the Emperor; but as one writer has 
observed “it was in the posture of malefactors, obtained his par- 
don and allowance of trade".!4? Their reception by the Emperor 
was unusual and humiliating to the Company whose interests they 
represented, for "their Hands being tied by a Sash before them, 
and were obliged to prostrate. The King gave them a severe 
Reprimand, and then askt their Demands. They first made a 
Confession of their Faults, and desired Рагӣоп!43...” Is it curi- 
ous that Weldon and his colleague make no reference to this won- 
derful reception in their diary ? We wonder ! 

When the formal darbar was over, Aurangzeb carefully consi- 
dered the envoys' statements and then communicated to his Ad- 
miral, the Sidi Yakut Khan, on the 20th day of Jumada l-auwal 
(February 24, 1689-90) that the English had submitted and peti- 
tioned the “heavenly palace of the King that nourishes the world" 
to pardon their crimes and misdemeanours. The Sidi was there- 
fore ordered to remove his forces from near the Castle of Bombay 
and to accompany the Imperial fleet to Dabul to aid in subjugat- 
ing Shambhuji’s Castle or fort, and for other military opera- 


tions.|^! He did not however, evacuate Bombay till the English 
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had fulfilled their obligations. Weldon and Navarro, the envoys, 
both declared that during their stay at court they experienced the 
greatest difficulty in persuading the Emperor to order the removal 
of the Sidi. This was because in their words it was “a thing never 
known in this Kings Reigne before; for, it is a maxime where once 
his forces beleaguered a place, they either conquer or are beaten 
from it". 5 When the Sidi finally left Bombay on 22nd June, 
1690, he left much ruin and destruction behind him. The lands 
and buildings he had taken from the Company were restored to 
their rightful owners, but, owing to an outbreak of pestilence, 
many Englishmen had died, and their forces were in consequence 
so much reduced that barely seventy men were left to guard the 
fort. 146 

In resuming our account of the negotiations at the Mogul court, 
we find that the envoys experienced some difficulty in obtaining 
confirmation of the privileges for Fort St. George, owing to the 
fact that the farmans already obtained from the Kings of Gol- 
conda were not at that time in their possession. These docu- 
ments, however, were subsequently sent to them. During the 
Company's war with the Mogul the authorities at Fort St. George 
had lived there “quietly and inoffensively wth: all people & Gov- 
ernments, yet wee doubt yt: will not be sufficient to protect us 
from their exactions & fresh demands of every new nabob other 

сиу Governrs: near us". 7 They also believed that if the far- 
man for Fort St. George could be procured from the Emperor, 
it would prevent all further disputes and troubles and give them 
unquestioned authority in their administration. As regards the 
Company's other settlements, they were obliged to accept the 
Emperor's conditions. Notwithstanding, before their departure in 
May they were able to communicate with the authorities at Bom- 
bay regarding a formal reception of the farman. Both received 
Serpaws!^8 from the Emperor and Asad Khan. 

Accordingly a consultation was held at Bombay Castle on 
February 25, 1689-90, with respect to the communication from 
Messrs. Weldon and Navarro as well as from Mr. Bartholomew 
Harris at Surat. And it was decided by the Council that John 
Vaux, Deputy Governor of Bombay, should go to Surat for the 
purpose of receiving the farman.'*9 This choice of Mr. Vaux was 
endorsed by S'r John Gayer. It was further agreed that the Gover- 
nor of Surat should be asked to furnish hostages guaranteeing 
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Vaux's safe return after business in connection with the farman 
should be concluded. On this condition alone could he proceed 
either to Surat or Swally. If this request should not be granted, 
then Vaux was not to proceed further than the river's mouth near 
Surat. John Vaux agreed to undertake the commission, trusting 
that his mission would be successful and to the advantage of the 
Company. Arrangements, therefore, were made for the garrison 
of the Castle to be placed under command of a suitable person 
until his safe return.!50 
Mr. John Vaux, therefore, proceeded to Surat on March 6, 
1689-90 to receive from the Governor with all dignity the much 
desired farman.'5! At Surat he was joined by Mr. Harris, who 
with other members of the Company had just been "released from 
their Irons". They were attended by an imposing escort, includ- 
ing all persons employed in the Company’s service. The farman 
within a gilded box was delivered to them, by the Governor in 
person at a special darbar and a “serpaw” was bestowed on Vaux 
as a mark of Imperial favour. After the ceremony was concluded 
they returned to the factory in a triumphant procession. Their 
joy was short-lived. When the farman had been translated into 
English from the Persian, it was found to the factors’ “great 
amazement and sorrow instead of a farman answering to our 
articles & agreement we found it a worse sham story than the 
farman yt: came down in Mukhtear Khan's time”.!52 More- 
over, Vaux was obliged to remain as a hostage at Surat until the 
English should fulfil their part of the obligations. During that 
time he was subjected, as recorded in a letter to his father, to 
“thousands of abuses from ye Moors, wch: grat’s hard against ye 
Grane of an Englishman".!53 
The Emperor issued a general farman to the English on the 23rd 
day of the month Jumada’l-auwal (February 27, 1689-90). This 
was to the effect that they having submitted and requested a 
farman ; and having intimated through Ttimad Khan their inten- 
tion to present the Emperor with Rs. 150,000 to his “most noble 
treasury resembling ye Sun" ; having undertaken also to restore 
the goods they had taken and promised to conform to the ancient 
customs of the port and to behave themselves quietly in future— 
the Emperor would allow them to follow their trade. He demand- 
ed, however, that Sir John Child who had caused the trouble, 
should be dismissed and expelled from India.!9^ Не was not 
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apparently aware at that time of issuing the farman that Sir John 
Child had already died. 

The above document was immediately followed by another 
farman of a more explicit character, This was addressed by the 
Emperor to Itimad Khan, Governor of Surat, and dated the 27th 
of the month Jumada’l-auwal (March 3, 1689-90) in the 33rd 
year of his reign. Its contents related chiefly to English affairs at 
Surat, and to other parts of the Imperial dominions. Aurangzeb, 
in consequence of having received a report from Itimad Khan that 
the English had submitted and agreed to recoup the merchants’ 
losses, commanded the Governor to carry out the following orders, 
all of which were contained in the later farman : (1) Mr. Vaux 
to be detained in Surat until all obligations imposed on the English 
had been complied with. Only then should Itimad Khan write to 
the Sidi to remove from the neighbourhood of the castle, Goods, 
money and ships to be brought to Surat and restored to their right- 
ful owners. The farman was then to be given to Mr. Vaux. This 
granted (2) liberty to coin their own bullion ; (3) to buy or sell 
their horses as they please ; (4) in the event of officials wanting 
goods from English warehouses, they are to apply for them through 
the Governor, who shall be responsible for payment ; (5) those 
who molest the English to be prosecuted by the Governor; (6) 
should the Governor order anything on the King's behalf he is to 
cause payment to be made at once ; (7) other buyers also to be 
compelled to pay quickly; (8) goods sent to Swally for shipment 
and not taken on board may be stored again in Surat without duty 
being a second time demanded; (9) no further custom to be 
paid on goods brought from the interior than that payable accord- 
ing to the farman of Shah Jahan ; (10) speedy despatch to be 
given at the custom house ; (11) discharge of all Englishmen and 
brokers in prison ; (12) goods brought from other parts of the 
Empire for shipment at Surat to pay Emperor’s customs in one 
place only. 

The Governor was to decide on the following points:—(1) 
Goods landed at Surat and not sold there, to be free of a second 
duty if sent to another part for sale; (2) trouble about provi- 
sions for Bombay; (3) letters to and from England not to be 
stopped at the ports; (4) a fresh place on the river side to be 
allowed for repairing ships. 

Rulings as to some special complaints were as follows: (1) 
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Custom for provisions, apparel, plate, etc., for use is not to be 
paid if it had been free formerly; (2) robberies of English- 
men's goods on the roads to be remedied by officials exactly 
as if they were subjects' goods; (3) custom for coffee etc. to be 
levied, or not, according to former usage; (3) Englishmen's 
servants, if slaves, to be captured and restored by the Governor 
if they should run away; (5) indigo packages not to be opened; 
custom being paid in reliance on the owner's word; (6) customs 
to be paid at the year's end if that was the old practice; (7) the 
owners word to be taken and bales of goods left unopened, 
the invoice only being shown; (8) complaints about the under- 
customer at Swally to be examined and redress given; (9) a 
complaint about Yacout Khan's seizures at Bombay to be 
examined and adjusted; (10) refers to the surrender of goods 
wrongfully seized by the English; (11) Englishmen may go out 
of Surat to their gardens and return freely, if that was the cus- 
tom; (12) Rs. 80,000 deposited in the Emperor's treasury to 
be credited to the English for losses sustained; (13) a com- 
plaint against Mr. Bowcher to be tried by the King's Law; (14) 
another complaint about the murder of two Englishmen also 
to be tried by the King's law; (15) a similar ruling in the case 
of another complaint against Mr. Bowcher; (16) and in the 
charge against Moolah Abdul Gafoor, who had falsely accused 
the English of capturing a ship of his, which was really taken 
by the Danes.!55 

The Mogul also granted a farman for Bengal on April 27, 
1690. In doing so, he informed Ibrahim Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, that the English were ashamed and sorry for what they 
had done, and that having sent Vakils to his Court to solicit a 
farman and asked for pardon, he had granted their prayer. He, 
therefore, commanded Ibrahim Khan to see that “no body in 
yor: Jurisdiction to molest hurt or hinder the English nation in 
yr: businesse, but suffer them to carry it on ye: same manner 
as formerly this understand and act accordingly".!56 

News of Peace with the Mogul was at the outset well received 
by the Company's servants in Bengal and Fort St, George, since 
it would enable them to re-establish their trade in those pro- 
vinces. President Elihu Yale and his Council wrote from Fort 
St. George, congratulating Weldon and Navarro on the success- 
ful result of their efforts and requesting them to forward a note 
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of the articles together with other agreements necessary for their 
information concerning the Company's affairs. A few months 
later, on becoming acquainted with the terms of peace, their 
opinion entirely altered. They considered them ‘scandalous’ 
and thought that if Sir John Child had been alive, he would 
not have accepted any farman on such terms. 

When the terms of Peace with the Mogul were placed before 
the Court of Directors they pronounced them both unjust and 
humiliating. They had originally formed high expectations of 
the rewards likely to follow the heavy expenditure they had 
sanctioned, but the result dashed their hopes to the ground. 
They had aimed at a great political achievement by establishing 
their power independent of the Mogul's control, but the result 
not only confirmed the Emperor's authority, but made their 
own dependence more complete and obvious than ever. This 
was the outcome, as their own historiographer, John Bruce ad- 
mits, of their first attempt to become an independent power in 
India. He might well have added that they had committed the 
generally irreparable fault of under-estimating their opponent's 
resources and power while magnifying their own. It may have 
been difficult for the Company, especially when due allowance 
is made for the time then required to communicate with India, 
to form a just estimate of the Mogul resources, and no doubt 
they were led by reports of Aurangzeb's difficulties in the Dec- 
can and with the Marathas into a belief that his power was 
rapidly on the decline. _ But it seems certain that the wish was 
father to the thought, and little sympathy can be felt for them 
when their pains and losses resulted in bitter disappointment and 
they found themselves in a worse position than before. 

If allowance is made for these considerations, it cannot be 
denied that Sir John Child's demands were quite beyond his or 
the Company's power to enforce, and that his procedure to attain 
them was arbitrary and reckless of consequences, and the terms 
of the Treaty were as fair and reasonable as could have been 
expected. The Mogul Emperor was in the position of the 
victor, and the accredited agents of the Company were sup- 
plicants. They came not to ask for the surrender of his autho- 
rity and territory—that drama had passed away in the utter 
failure of an unjustifiable and ill-conceived adventure—but for 
permission to be allowed to continue their proper calling as 
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traders. This the Emperor granted on his own conditions, and 
they were glad enough to accept them, although the Court chose 
to relieve their feelings of disappointment in angry outbursts. 
Mr. Bruce's commentary long after the event that “this appar- 
ent reconciliation of the Mogul to the Company was an arbitrary 
act of despotism towards the English" can only be explained by 
the fact that it was penned in a day when the political role of 
the Company had entirely superseded the commercial. 

In forming his decision Aurangzeb could not be expected to 
leave out of consideration the enormous losses his subjects had’ 
for many years sustained at the hands of the Company's ser- 
vants. Of course, there was another side to the matter repre- 
sented by the exactions imposed by his officials on the mer- 
chants at Surat and elsewhere round the Coast. Still, if a bal- 
ance had been struck it would hove been largely in the Mogul's 
favour. It may be admitted that the proceedings of those 
officials, their corrupt practices—with which, however, the Euro- 
peans had complied readily enough—and their evasions—to put 
it mildly, of Imperial orders proved that the power and autho- 
rity of the Mogul Government were rapidly declining as Aurang- 
zeb's reign drew to its close. 

Although peace was restored and the renewal of trade sanc- 
tioned, the Company had to encounter many difficulties before 
it could even in part re-establish its position. Local resources 
were diminished, a very considerable debt had to be cleared 
off, and the competition of Indians as well as of the Portuguese 
and French had become keener. Still it must be allowed ‘that 
the English merchants and factors set themselves to the task of 
recovering their lost ground with energy and in a spirit of hope- 
fulness. They at least had never been influenced by the poli- 
tical ambitions of the Court in London. They were men of 
commerce rather than of war or politics. 

At this juncture, when the outlook if not radiant was at least 
better than it had been, serious circumstances developed in 
Europe. After a long peace, war broke out between France 
and England. And as the naval power of France was then 
about equal to that of Eneland and the question of sea supre- 
macy hung in doubt between both Powers and the Dutch, the 
position of English factories round the Coast of India became 
imperilled. The French were not only firmly established at 
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Surat and elsewhere, but they had a powerful squadron under the 
Royal flag generally cruizing between Swally and Mahe on the 
Malabar coast. Fortunately for the English the peril did not 
become acute. The French Government was too much engros- 
sed in efforts to hold the Channel and the Mediterranean to think 
of Indian waters. A state of neutrality was consequently obser- 
ved in the East. Probably both nations felt that it would injure 
their standing with the Mogul ruler if they resorted to hostilities 
within the limits of his sway. At last the Home Authorities, 
recognising their true position as traders and merchants, took 
vigorous steps to place their affairs in India on a sound basis. 
To that end they sent out Sir John Goldsborough to assume 
supreme charge of their setilements, thus opening a new chapter 
in the Company’s history. 


COMPANY’S GAINS 


The Company’s war with Aurangzeb not only disorganised its 
finances, but also supplied fresh recruits to its opponents. They 
were denounced as ‘murderers’, and charged with destroying 
‘poor innocent Banias, and other merchants’. “It is not to be 
hoped we shall ever gain our credit in India. Nor have we 
reason to believe that the Mogul and his people will be heartily 
reconciled to the present East India Company”. The conclu- 
sion was obvious. The Mogul’s farman ‘stands upon Record in 
the Court of that Great Prince, to the Eternal Infamy of the 
English Nation, whereby not only the Honour of the English, but 
the Interest of the East India Company, have suffered an im- 
mense and irreparable Damage, though some few, by unwarrant- 
able and prodigious means, have gained prodigious estates".!57 
Sir Josia Child’s mistake had consisted in the declaration of war 
at a time when the Company was in financial difficulties. It may, 
no doubt, have been forced upon it by the action of the Mogul 
Governors. Even so, the Company was not justified in com- 
mitting acts of gross dishonesty. Tt was charged with borrow- 
ing large sums from the Indian bankers, and with failing to pay 
its debts. It is evident that it owed £ 257,062. 10 s. at Surat in 
1694. It will, therefore, be safe to conclude that the debt was 
larger before the beginning of the war than in 1694. Nor can 
we deny that the seizure of the Indian vessels in the Indian 
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Ocean, before the declaration of war was unjustifiable. The 
Company's statement ‘that no ships were taken before the war’ 
can hardly be accepted. It admitted the seizing of Indian goods 
on freight in their own vessels, but asserted that they had been 
paid for. Nor can we rely upon the statement of the Company 
that the Indian ships captured by them were small in number. 
The seizure of the vessels seems to me to have been the chief 
inducement for the precipitation of the war, says Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. It had taken ships in prizes to the value of 
£ 1,500,000. This was proved in the Exchequer Court upon a 
Bill brought by the Attorney General for the King's Tenth.!58 

"Victory itself when it enriches not the conquerors [that is 
those that pay the Charge of ye Warr] being rather Losse than 
Gain”, wrote the Court of Committees!9? to Fort St. George on 
6th February 1687/88. Though the Company cut a sorry 
figure in its war with the Mogul, their gains were of an enduring 
nature. The war cost them £ 4,16,000 and a loss of £8,00,000 
in traffic for four years. But as the Company had taken prize 
ships to the value of £ 1,500,000 and paid £ 16,638 as the 
King's share, their monetary gains amounted to £ 267,362. 
Since it is not on record the amount of compensation paid by 
the Company to the Indian shipping, it is difficult to say if the 
English gained monetarily from the war. 

There were no territorial additions to the English, but their 
new conduct (as it was ‘scornefully’ called by the interlopers and 
adversaries ‘in their cups & their meetings’), was a bold adven- 
ture. 

It was a sheer folly on the part of Sir Josia Child and other 
war-mongers at the East India House to have entertained a 
grand design to impose imperialism on India when the Mogul 
Empire was at its zenith. The Company owed its very exist- 
ence upon the bounty of Emperor Aurangzeb, ('so potent a 
Monarch...the greatest ever wore a Diadem of Hyndos- 
tan'),!9? and it was Childs’ stupidity to have commenced the 
war with him. Dr. St. John!*! calculated the yearly revenue of 
Aurangzeb at Rs. 44 crores *before he conquered these two king- 
doms of Deccan and Golcundah’ and after this con- 
quest he guessed to ‘importe verry neare 100, weh: js sterling 
£112500000°. His income from customs paid by the Euro- 
pean nations amounted to less than 30 lakh rupees.!62 He en- 
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couraged trade and commerce. He punished not only his officers, 
but even his own sons and grandsons for corruption and extor- 
tion when he came to know of their misdeeds. The Emperor 
redressed the grievances of the English Company or for that 
matter any of the other European traders whenever they were 
brought to his attention. 

It was one thing to plan a war in England and execute it in 
India. The forces, shipping, and armament sent from England 
seldom reached India, and whatever was received was so in- 
significant that it was ridiculous on the part of the Company's 
servants to have assumed bellicosity. They were helpless and 
had to obey the whimsical orders of their superiors. As Sir 
John Child himself put it: “...soe great an affair as making war 
on the Mogull or indeed, any other potentate soe remote from. 
your Honours should wee think have been done with less noise 
and left wholly to be commenced by your servants abroad to 
lay hold an opportunity as they might see best".!63 

Neither the Company's General Sir John Child, nor William 
Gyfford or Elihu Yale, their Presidents at Fort St. George, was 
aware of the intrigues at the Mogul Court, the strength of the 
Empire and its weakness, as did Job Charnock, who had 30 
years of experience in dealing with Mogul officials. He was a 
witness to an era which saw the last days of Shah Jehan, the 
defeat of Shah Shuja and the crowning of Aurangzeb. He was a 
competent judge of Indian affairs. Though he advocated a breach 
with the Mogul, he never subscribed to the Company’s wild 
schemes, He was never taken into confidence in the prosecution 
of the war in Western India. “If he (Sir John Child) had been 
endowed with Charnock’s shrewdness and capacity for dealing 
with Indians, he might have made an equal impression on the 
Mogul mind. But these were qualities which he (Sir John) 
especially lacked, and he soon landed himself in a maze of diff- 
culties in which his mingled pomposity and bluster were matched 
against the Oriental cunning and unscrupulousness of the Mogul 
Officials”. 14 

There was no effective co-ordination between the Company’s 
chiefs at Bombay, Madras and Hugli as they were embroiled in 
difficult situations created by Emperor Aurangzeb’s annexation 
of Golconda, Bijapur and war with the Marathas. The autho- 
rities at Fort St. George had to manage with the situation created 
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by the Dutch war with Golconda and the Company's war in 
Priaman, west coast of Sumatra. Their energies were directed 
to protecting the interests of the Company, rather than the vested 
interests of the Childs. Charnock was having an uneasy truce 
in Bengal. General co-operation was, therefore, rendered im- 
practicable and the Agent in Bengal and the President at Fort 
St. George could not act in consort or with energy. 

"For a mercantile Company which received but little support 
from the Crown, and was ten thousand miles distant from the 
scene of operations, to wage a war with an Emperor and several 
other princes at the same time, was an error; for it to dissemble, 
and without issuing any declaration of war to seize ships belong- 
ing to the subjects of those princes, was a crime. Persons who 
professed to be honest traders became pirates. Consequently 
they were both bad traders and bad pirates".165 

Despite the provocation given by the Company, Emperor 
Aurangzeb granted pardon to the English for their hostility. He 
did not want to see the ruin of European commerce in India at 
the cost of Mogul Shipping. Some of his subjects like Abdul 
Gafoor,!56 a Bohra Muslim of Surat, owned no less than 15 ships 
and had trade from Manila to Basra. Aurangzeb rightly appre- 
hended that an embittered English Nation would obstruct Mogul 
trade *with all the Easterne Nations, which is ten times as much 
as ours & all Europe Nations put together", as correctly assessed 
by the Court of Committees.!6? The Mogul was now ‘a fat 
enemy to deal with, from whom something is to be got to bear 
our charges’, as they put 1,19 Moreover, “there were powerful 
interests arraying themselves in the Company's favour, Neither 
the leading Court officials nor the Surat merchants wanted to 
see the English ruined: the one because of the prospective loss 
of bribes, the other for fear that the Company's liabilities (at 
Bombay and Surat!8? it amounted to Rs 200,000 in 1691) to 
them would not be liquidated. Furthermore, the impression at 
Court was that Bombay was a much stronger place than it actu- 
ally was and that its reduction would involve the Mogul Govern- 
ment in enormous additional expenses. By a subtle process 
peculiar to Eastern Courts these influences were gradually blended 
in a general representation to the Emperor in favour of the 
granting of the Bombay Council's prayer. Aurangzeb, whose 
wrath had to some extent cooled since the first outburst of pas- 
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sion excited by the violent action of the Company's representa- 
tives now graciously extended his pardon to the unbelievers who 
had so submissively shown their contrition for past offences”.!7° 

According to Bartholomew Harris, the real cause why the 
Mogul granted pardon to the English was that a free passage 
might be allowed to .the pilgrim ships between Surat and 
Teddah.!7! 

Aurangzeb was not too harsh upon the humbled and humiliated 
English merchants though they had to swallow their mortification 
for their folly. Though he imposed a penalty of Rs 1,50,000 
for levying а war upon him, he agreed to pay Rs. 80,000 as a 
compensation for losses sustained by them.!72 Considering the 
fact that he granted them freedom from payment of 34% duty 
and restored their ancient privileges in Bengal, this penalty was 
a paltry sum. In fact the war helped the English to lay the 
foundation of British dominion in India, as visualised by Sir 
Josia Child, as the Company gained a new lease of life with 
Aurangzeb's blessings and carved its own niche in the Mogul 
. Empire. 

As the farman granted by Emperor Aurangzeb on February 
27, 1960 to the English at Surat did not raise any objection to 
Bombay having been made the chief seat of the English, the 
object of the war in Western India was fulfilled.!/? The removal 
of the headquarters from Surat to Bombay saved the Company 
from payment of customs, besides keeping them away from. the 
jealous eyes of the Dutch and French, and their intrigues at the 
Mogul Governor's court at Surat and exactions and extortions 
of the local officials at that port. In fact the war with the Mogul 
made them custom free all over India. 

The Company's gains from their war with the Mogul may be 
summed up from their own despatches. 

*With Gods blessing (the war) reduced the Affairs & 
interest of the Enelish Nation in India into a better and 
more formidable posture for defence, than ever they 
were in since the first. Charter in Queen ELIZABETH'S 
time” and the Company appealed to ‘most malicious of 
our enemies’ to bear in mind that ‘no great good was 
ever attained in this world without throws and convul- 
sions’.!74 

“Ips no small honour to our Nation that we have adven- 
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tured upon a War with two such great Kings [which our 
Predecessors durst not have looked angryly upon] and men- 
ded our terms in all places by ye Effect of our just arms, 
for which Gods holy name be blessed & praised for ever".!75 

“The war...sufficiently vindicated our Nation from the 

reproach of Cowardize, and secured all our ancient Privi- 

ledges in India at the Companyes excessive Charge".!76 
"..it hath pleased God to crown our endeavours with great 
success considering the multitude of false Englishmen trea- 
cherous forreign Christians and potent enemys we had to 
contest with. We know the attempt in making warr upon 
that great Monarch the Mogull was very dangerous but it 
was just because it was necessary Bonum quia unicum. It 
was wise because there was no other way to save the English 
interest in India from being ruined by the Interloping 
English and the extorting Moors Governors, who were 
instigated by them to deprive us of all our ancient pri- 
viledges. But blessed be God all our agonizing is ended tho’ 
not to the height of our expectations yet so much to our 
honour as hath amazed and confounded all our adversary 
and is wonder'd at by forreign Europeans that knew the 
power and greatness of the Mogull".!7? 

Sir Josia Child's averment that “such hath been God's blessing 
upon the Company's Arms, their unavoidable necessity, and their 
righteous cause, that the war, beyond all men's opinions, has 
ended to the Eternal Honour of the English Nation in those 
parts of the world, and a truce concluded upon such honourable 
articles, that if a blank had been delivered to the Company in 
England, to write down their own Terms, they would not have 
desired more than is granted by the said Articles”!78 was justified 
by an irony of Fate. Thus, the war with the Mogul was a pre- 
lude to the establishment of the “well-grounded, sure ENGLISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA, FOR ALL TIME TO COME”. And 
the foundation of Calcutta was the first step in this grand design. 
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to One” (Ovington, A Voyage to Surat, London 1696, p. 1523 
Rawlinson’s edition, p. 94). Hamilton (vol. I: p. 125) puts 
the number of the Sidi’s men at 20,000. 

RFSG—Diary and Consultation Book for 1689, p. 50. 

C.P., vol. 13, pp. 19-24 ; Banaji, ibid., No. 30, pp. 199-200. 
The number 3000 is taken from Hamilton. Hamilton (vol I: p. 
128) says that "Provisions grew scarce by the Addition of 3000 
Sevagees that were employed as Auxiliaries in the military service 
of the Company". Hamilton does not mean by ‘Sevagees’ Maratha 
mercenaries here. 

RFSG—Diary and Consultation Book for 1689, p. 52. 

Calcutta Review, January 1927, p. 88; Sen, ibid., p. 87. 

.& 104. C.P. vol. 13, pp. 19-24; Banaji, ibid., No. 30, рр. 199-200. 
RFSG— Diary & Consultation Book for 1689, р. 62. 

RFSG— Diary and Consultation Book for 1689. Diary of October 
23, 1689, p. 89. Letters of Harris from Surat dated 27th and 
2nd August, 1689 to President Yale. 

Khan, S.A. (1923), The East India Trade in the XVIIth Century 
(Ox. U. Press) (Indian reprint, 1980), p. 273. 

RFSG— Diary and Consultation Book for 1689, p. 62. 

Wright, Arnold (1918)—4A4nnesley of Surat and His Times, Lon- 


don, p. 129. 
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Scanderbeeg= Alexander the Great is called Iskandar in India 
(Wright, note on p. 132). 

О.С. 5660. There is copy of this petition in Addl MS. 22, 185 
in British Museum, but it does not contain the euology to the 
Emperor quoted by Balkrishna, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 3rd session, Calcutta, pp. 1024-26. Also see Wright, 
Annesley, pp. 132-133. 


112. & 113. Wright Annesley, pp. 133-134. 


114. 


114a 
115. 


This portion of this Chapter is taken from Harihar Das's essay. 
"The Mission of George Weldon and Abraham Navarro to the 
Court of Aurangzebe', which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 58 (1929), in three instalments, in April (pp. 69-74), May 
(pp. 93-97) and June (pp. 115-118). (A shorter article by 
Harihar Das having the same title appeared in the Calcutta Re- 
view of January 1927, pp. 19-26). 

Though the Mission of Weldon and Navarro is referred to by 
some historians, nobody has devoted more than a few lines to the 
subject. Mr. Das's essay was first submitted for the 'Alexander 
Prize’ competition of the Royal Historical Society and he was 
honourably mentioned by the examiners. 

For a summary of the Diary of George Weldon and Abraham 
Navarro's journey to the Court of the Great Mogul (Sloane MS 
1910, No. 3, fols. 45-58), see Khan, S.A., Sources for the History 
of British India in the 17th Century, Ox. U. Press, 1926, pp. 91-92. 

Except footnotes number 118, 125 and 149, rest of them from 
114a to 157 are from Indian Antiquary, vol. 58. Additions to 
notes are indicated in brackets. References to Hamilton and 
Ovington have been changed to the editions of Foster and 
Rawlinson for easier location. Read Mir Nizami (for Nazim) 
in this section. 

—Court Book, vol. 35, pp. 262-63. 

Colonel George Weldon came of a well-known English family. 
His brother, Dom Ralph Bennet Weldon was a Benedictine monk 
who left an interesting account of him. George Weldon married 
Lady (Susanna) Child, widow of Sir John Child. She died on 
board the Benjamin, April 25, 1697, on her way back to England 
with her husband. Her body “adorned with jewels to the value 
of £ 500 sterling" was buried at sea the following day. The 
Colonel himself met with a tragic end off the Coast of Mauritius 
on July 2 of the same year and was buried in the island. Sir 
William Norris mentioned in his Journal that he had seen his 
handsome tomb. There was some confusion about the fortune 
which had accumulated in India; and in the interest of his 
mother and sisters, Brother Bennet came to England from Paris 
and fought the case, without result. He subsequently returned 
to the Continent after spending some months in England. Sec 
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A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, by Dom Bennet 
Weldon; also see O.C. 77/51 and page 79 of Fifteenth Report 
Appendix, Part X, Historical Manuscripts Commission. There is 
an account of the Weldon family in Hasted's Kent, vol. I. 
O.C. 5670. 

Page 11 of Sloane MS 1910, British Museum. 

For the Dutch Embassy to Aurangzeb see Manucci’s Storia do 
Mogor, vol. II, pp. 383-8 (Calcutta reprint, 358-363). The name 
of the ambassador was Johannes Bacherus ; possibly Hamilton 
confused him for Francois Baron, the French Chief at Surat. A 
letter from Child to Madras, 5 December 1688 (O.C. 5655), 
mentions a rumour that the Dutch were intriguing at Court 'to 
have us excluded the Mogulls dominions, and offered to pay 
unto the King on that score three lacks of rupees yearly, and 
would engage to supply all his ports with shipps and made every 
place more flourishing in trade then ever. (Foster'S note on 
P. 129 of Hamilton's New Account, vol. I: pp. 129-130). 


Raja Ram, who had succeeded his brother, Shambhuji, was at 


that time being constantly pursued by the Mogul. After many 
exploits he retired to Jinji. 


O.C. 5671. 
Sloane MS. p. 12. 
O.C. 5738. 
Sloane MS. 
O.C. 5738 & 5691. 


The Company exported bullion worth not less than £ 400,000 a 


year to India from 1680-1690 (Khan, S.A., East India Trade, 
pp. 269-270). 


O.C. 5686. 

Cranny—Kirani, Clerk. 

Harbour, port, wharf (bandar). 

Nakuda Lala, perhaps an Indian Ship’s captain in English employ. 
According to the President & Council's Statement one would buy 
a small "Tattoo" in those days for seven or eight rupees. 

O.C. 5687. 

Sloane MS 1910, p. 1. 

O.C. 5691. 

Sloane MS. 1910, p. 3. 

Lashkar—laskar —camp. 

Sloane MS. 1910, p. 4. 


Hamilton (vol. I, p. 129) writes Sir John Child died in January. 
See his New Account. (Child died on February 4, 1690—0.C. 
5709). à . 
At least £ 1,00,000. (This seems to be based on Ovington's 
statement, p. 95 of Rawlinson's edition). 


Hamilton (vol. I. p. 129). 
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Mr. Arnold Wright, in his book, Annesley of Surat, quoted the 
dialogue between Aurangzeb and the Dutchman from Alexander 
Hamilton's book, but by inadvertance refers to it Bruce's Annals. 
Hamilton (vol. I: pp. 129-30) ; Wright, pp. 135-6. 

British Museum Harl. MS. 7310.—Proposals for settling the East 
India (quarto 22 pages, 1696), pp. 16-17. (Khan in his East 
India Trade gives a duplicate copy’s No. in British Museum as 
1029 K. 37. to this pamphlet on pages 197, 210 & 212 of his 
book. See also Khan, Sources, p. 97). 

Hamilton (vol. I: pp. 128-129). 

O.C. 5701. 1 

O.C. 5738 (C.P. vol. 13, pp. 19-24; Banaji, ibid, No. 30, pp. 
199-200). 2 

О.С. 5738. 

О.С. 5721. 

Robes of honour (Sar-u-pa). 

Letter to Surat from Court dated 18th February 1690-91, Para 


18. “We have heard a (report), which wee hope is not well 
grounded, That the Mogull will not permit Mr. Bartholomew 
Harris to continue Chief at Surat, because he says, a man that 
hath been in (prison) by his authority, cannot remain with a 
good heart towards him" (RFSG—Despatches from England, 
1686-92, Madras, 1929, p. 193). This was perhaps the reason 
why Vaux was selected to receive the farman. 
O.C. 5703. 
There is a reference to Vaux's landing in a letter from Harris 
and others, April 6, in Surat Factory Records, vol. 92. Тһе 
farman was received by Vaux on April 4, 1690. (C.P. vol. 12, 
p. 88; David, p. 182). 
O.C. 5709. 
Addl Ms. 22,185 (Johnson Papers), British Museum (f. 25-26) ; 
Khan, Sources, p. 80. 
O.C. 5702 (For text of Aurangzeb's farman see Bruce, Annals, 
vol. II: p. 116; Stewart, History of Bengal, London, 1813, & 
Calcutta 1903—Appendix VII, reproduced from Streynsham 
Master's MS Diary No. 274, pp. 38-39. This text was sent from 
Surat to Madras in 1690. For Hamilton's version of this farman, 
see vol I: pp. 130-131, and Foster's note on p. 243). 
O.C. 5704. 2 
O.C. 5707 (For text, see Stewart's History of Bengal, Appendix, 
VI). 
Khan—East India Trade, p. 206. 
Khan—East India Trade, pp. 235-236. 
RFSG—Despatches from England, 1686-92, p. 123. 
Hamilton (vol. I: p. 123) estimated the cost of war 
above £ 4,00,000 ; Banaji (p. 53) put it at £ 4,16,000. 
George White (An Account of the Trade to the East 
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Indies, Public Record Office, C.O. 77, vol. 16) com- 
puted the cost at £ 4,00,000 (Khan, J.I.H., p. 83). 
The loss estimated by White amounted to £ 8,00,000. 
The value of Prize Ships is from Khan (East India 
Trade—p. 236). For King's Tenth see Cambridge 
History of India, vol. V, p. 103 (Indian reprint). Fos- 
ters authority is W.R. Scott's Joint Stock Companies, 
vol. Ш: p. 537. 

Dr. St. John—Calcutta Review, January 1927, p. 88; Sen, ibid, 

p. 87. 

Calcutta Review, January 1927, p. 83; Sen—ibid, p. 80. Sarkar 

(History of Aurangzeb, vol. V, p. 380) has estimated it at Rs. 33 

crores and 25 lakhs. 

Sarkar, Jadunath, History of Aurangzeb, Calcutta, 1974, vol. V, 

p. 383. 

Wright, ibid, p. 129. 

Wright, ibid, p. 125. 

Anderson, p. 117. 

See 77 above. 


-&168. Para 30 of the Court's letter to Fort St. George dated 
27th August 1688—RFSG-— Public Despatches from England 
1686-1692, P. 140. 

Khan, East India Trade, p. 230. 

Wright, pp. 137-138. 

Anderson, p. 116. 

Bruce, Annals, vol П: p. 96; Aurangzeb's farman to Itimad 
Khan, Governor of Surat dated March 30, 1689/90. O.C. 5704. 
Balkrishna, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 3rd 
session, Calcutta, 1939, р. 1027. 

Para 30 of the Court's letter to Fort St. George dated August 
27, 1688—RFSG-— Public Despatches from England, 1686-1692, 
p. 140. 

Para 26 of the Court's letter to Fort St. George dated August 
27, 1688—RFSG—Public Despatches from England, 1686-1692, 
. 139. 

ME 3 of the Court's letter to Fort St. George dated February 
15, 1689—RFSG—Public Despatches from England, 1686-1692, 
p. 161. 

Court's letter to Surat dated 13th May, 1691. C.P. vol. 13, p. 42; 
Banaji, No. 31, pp. 200-201. 

Khan, East India Trade, p. 205. 
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CHITTAGONG EXPEDITION 


*But you must allwaies understand that tho wee prepare 
for & resolve to enter into a Warr with the Mogul [being 
necessitated thereunto] our ultimate end is peace, for as 
wee have never done it, so our natures are most averse 
to Bloodshed, & Rapine, which usually attend the most 
just Warrs. But wee have no Remedy left, But either to 
desert our Trade, or wee must draw that Sord his Majt. 
hath entrusted us with, to Vindicate the Rights & Honor 
of the English Nation in INDIA'"—Court of Directors 


to Bengal. 


We did not make any reference to the developments in Bengal 
during the Company's war with Emperor Aurangzeb in the pre- 
ceding chapter as we intended to give a continuity to our narra- 
tive about the foundation of Calcutta, We have already discussed 
why Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, favoured a breach 
with Aurangzeb. An Expedition to Chittagong was planned by 
the Court of Directors of the Company in consequence of the 
encouragement given by Charnock after ‘examining seriously the 
opinion of the most prudent and experienced of our comman- 
ders? As the Expedition to Chittagong was planned as part of 
the breach with the Mogul, we cannot omit its details in this 
Chapter. Moreover, the foundation of Calcutta was the direct 
result of the misfired Expedition to Chittagong rather than the 
actual war with Aurangzeb, The instructions of the Directors 
about the Expedition reached Bengal when the Company's factors 
were in a dilemma (Chapter 3). 

The Expedition to Chittagong was kept secret because it was 
‘His Matys: pleasure that our Martial affaires should be kept as 
private as may be for a time’. Even some members of the Coun- 
cil at Fort St. George were kept in the dark about this under- 
taking? “Though these Instructions are to be observed by our 
President and all our Councill, yet we have Superscribed them 
onely to our President, Capt. Yale, and Capt. Lucas, who are the 
three first of our Councill, to the Intent, that if you find it requi- 
site for our service to conceale from the rest of our Councill some 
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paragraphs of this Lre:, for a short time you may use your dis- 
cretion therein, and satisfy the rest of our Councill of the reason 
of your forbearance to publish the whole Lre: by reading to 
them this paragraph". 

The Court of Directors wrote to “Our President Agent & 
Chiefs in all parts of India” on October 3, 1683 that “wee appre- 
hend reason for keepeing the Designe of our fleet of ships, now 
Outward bound for India with the Sloopes attending them, 
Secret for some time”.5 

Preparations for the Chittagong Expedition were made in full 
swing since 1683 and the Court of Directors appointed a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy consisting the Governor (Sir John Banks), 
Deputy Governor (Sir Jeremy Sambrooke), Joseph Herne and 
Sir Josia Child (‘Committees’) or any three of them, The mem- 
bers of this Secret Committee in 1686 were: Sir Joseph Ashe, 
Governor; Josia Child, Deputy Governor; Benjamin Bathurst and 
Joseph Herne. All instructions were issued with ‘His Maties; 
approbation’, and ‘which Clauses or Paragraphs before they were 
subscribed by our Court of Committees, were presented to & 
approved by his Maty:’.7 

The Company had filled its godowns in England with East 
India goods and their forts in India with gunpowder, ‘The reasons 
We send so little now for the Coast and Bay are’, the Court’s 
despatch dated 14th January 1685 to Fort St. George said: 

first, Because We know not in what Condicon Our affairs 
may be now in the Bay, 

2ndly, Because We have vast quantities of very many sorts 
of goods upon our hands, and now that уе: Interlopers 
are perfectly subdued, and you will in all probability 
be troubled with none of ‘them, it wilbe in vain for us 
to clog our selves with multitudes of goods here untill 
part of our Stores lying dead by us [under the hazard 
of fire and other accidents] be disposed of, and the 
markets become a little quicker in Europe, than they 
have been of late years, 

3rdly, Though we hope we have made provision for the 
worst that can happen in the Bay, yet We shalbe very 
glad that those differences there between our Servants, 


the Nabob, & his inferior Governors may be amicably 
composed.8 
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*Wee are now so full of all sorts of Coast goods, and in expec- 
tacon of such a further supply that we must for a time lessen 
our trade thither", wrote the Court to Fort St. George on 12th 
August 1685.9 The Company, therefore, considered ‘this is the 
time to break through them all, while we have such a stock of 
goods in our hands, and such a strength of shipping and men in 
India’.!° 

At the same time, the Court’s letter to ‘Our Generall & Coun- 
cill of India’ at Surat dated London, 3rd February 1687 (para 
3) stated: “Wee shall be heartily glad that all our differences 
with the Mogull may be amicably composed, but we are posi- 
tively resolved never to be enslaved by the Moors Governrs: 
hereafter, nor to be satisfied with less, or meaner priviledges, then 
„our Ancestors enjoyed, or that any other European Nation doth 
now enjoy in India, For the reintegration & Security of which 
priviledges, 

we have been preparing these 4 or 5 years, by filling our 
Warehouses with all sorts of East India goods, to our infi- 
nite cost & Charge of Warehouseroom, Watchmen & Interest 
of our Stock, well knowing our inability to stand upon our 
rights in India with empty Warehouses att home, & now 
if we should tamely submit to dishonourable termes, our 
great store of goods would be but as a dear bought prize 
in the hands of fools, that know not how to make use of 


TEC d 

The Secret Committee tells *Our Generall & Councill of Suratt 
and Depty: Govr: & Councill of Bombay’ on the ‘31th March 
1686’ that ‘we have now sent you a double proportion of Powder, 
and if you Should want more you may wright for what you will 
to Fort St. George, where we have 2600 Barrells in store which 
it is full time were disposed of.!^ "You may likewise wright 
to President Gyfford”, the same letter added, “for 100 Topasses 
Souldiers, if you want them, which may doe you good Servise un- 
der English Officers, and be Some Ballance to your Canoreens 
and Rashhpoots, it being never good to have too many of one 
Cast in Army under us".!? 

The Company wrote to their Agent in Bengal on 12th August 
1685 that they. were pained to see ‘how intollerably you are 
abused every day worse & worse by the avaricious Governours 
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of that Country, & how sheepish you are in submitting to such 
unreasonable & unjust affronts’ and rebuked him for "forbearing 
to make an absolute breach'.!: 


The Company's own explanation in fitting out an Expedition 
was that it eminently 
(i) concerned ‘the honour of our Sovereigne and his 
Kingdomes, than any advantage that can accrue there- 
by’,!5 and they wanted to 
(ii) reduce our affairs in Bengal ‘to a better temper & 
condition then have been of late years’,!6 
(iii) make those heathenish (Mogul) Governors ‘as Sen- 
sible of our Power as wee have of our Truth & 
Justice’, !7 
(iv) to vindicate the ‘Rights & Honor of the English 
Nation in India’,!8 
and (v) to prevent the ‘Dutch from. their great designe of ex- 
pelling the English Nation from the trade of India'.!9 
Of course, the Company, at the same, demanded satisfaction 
from the Nabob “for this great ffleet, and fforce which wee com- 
pute at 
200,000 £ Demorage of our Ships these three last years 
& other Damages, Sustained by his beseidging our Factories 
& obstructing our Trade which wee likewise compute at 
200,000 £ and for new Impositions and Piscashes extorted 
from us contrary to our ancient Phirmands these three last 
years, which wee compute at 50,000 £. For all our 
ffactories Buildings, Goods & Debts, which his Tyranny has 
forced to desert & leave in his Countrey 17,00,0020 £, 
On account of the ‘ingratitude of the Nabob’ the Mogul Goy- 
ernors in Bengal encouraged Interlopers and the Company’s 
servants lived in thraldom ‘ever since the beginning of the Inter- 
loping times’ and ‘Nabob & those heathenish Governors that tooke 
the advantage of that unnatural Division betwixt the English 
themselves, to oppress us all, & deprive the Compa: of those 
ancient privileges which for long time they have injoyed, and wee 
purchased with infinite Cost, & repeated great Presents, Besides 
the vast charge of erecting theire ffactories & buildings in that 
Countrey'?! The Governors got the knack of trampling upon 
the Company ‘by that unfortunate accident & audacity of Inter- 
lopers',? besides 'extorting what they please of our Estates from 
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us, by beseidging of our ffactories & stopping of our Boats upon 
the Ganges’.23 


The growing Dutch menace was another reason for sending the 
Expedition. “Our maine designe in sending this warlike Fleet, 
and so many Companies of Soldiers", the Secret Committee tells 
‘Our President and Council of St. George’ on 14th of January, 
1685/86, was "save the honr: of preventing the Dutch from their 
great designe of expelling the Engl’sh Nation from the Trade of 
India"?* The Dutch were having a ‘ight with Abul Hasan, the 
Qutb Shahi king of Golconda, in 1686. “Now that the Dutch 
have declared war against the King of Golcondah, while he is 
under oppression from the Mughal, now is the time for our Pre- 
sident to fall into strict confederacy with the King and Court 
at Golcondah, and give him private assistance”, the Court in a 
despatch dated March 1687 had stated.25 However, the Secret 
Committee had written on 14th January 1685/86 to the Agent 
in Bengal that “you need no lesse fear the Dutch, then the Moors, 
if the Dutch be so treacherous as to make themselves partakers 
in this quarrell which wee doe not now in theirs at Persia, nor 
ever did in any other of theirs of the like kind, neither doe wee 
thinke they will hostilely doe in this, untill they have order ffor 
it from Europe, or at least from Batavia, But, however it’s Safe 
to provide for the worst, & wee shall not grudge any Reasonable 
charge too much for your Safety”.26 


The Secret Committee repeatedly stressed the need for guard- 
ing against the Dutch design and asked the Company’s President 
at Fort St. George on 14th January 1685/86 to drive home the 
truth to the soldiers "how much the honr: of their Sovereigne, 
and their nation is concerned in this undertaking, and what fatall 
consequences might happen to the whole Navigation of this King- 
dome by ye: designes which the Dutch have upon us and have 
perpetrated lately at Bantam, and were now attempting at Persia 
and Mallabar, and if they have had not been prevented, would 
haye done the same thing next in Bengall, as their owne Chiefs 
have had the Confidence to brag that they would doe’.27 


The Company wrote to Surat on 31st March 1686 that ‘our 
Old Friends the Dutch will be ready to interpose in this or any 
other quarrells of ours [though wee never did in any of theirs] 
to doe you what prejudice they can as well at Bombay as Suratt, 
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wee have at our excessive charge, Sett out a considerable ffleete 
of Warr like Shipps for your Assistance and Defence'.2$ 
At the same time the Company did not want to have a direct 
confrontation with the Dutch and repeated what they wrote on 
17th June 1685 to Surat by overland in the'r letter to Fort St. 
George dated 14th January 1686: “As we would have you give 
no affront to the Dutch, So we would have you, by all just means 
& force to defend yourselves in case they attempt by any hostile 
means to deprive you of the Pepper trade on ye: Coast of Malla- 
bar, and that if they shall presume first, to take any of the Native 
boats loaden with Pepper for our Accots: that you doe reprize 
yourselves by takeing the like of theirs. 
"In regard we have given you direction to reprize your selves 
for any Pepper Boats, the Dutch may take from you, as is 
directed in the preceding Paragraph for yt: purpose, We 
now think fitt to order you, in case the Dutch upon such 
Bickerings concerning the Natives pepper boats aforesaid, 
shall proceed to prosecute you with any further Warr, 
That you not only defend your selves manfully by Arms, 
but also reprize yourselves upon them. And in such case 
of a warr, we doe for the strengthening yor: selves & weak- 
ening of the Enemy, order & require you to proclaime [in 
all the usuall Languages of India] protection to all Dutch- 
men or others in their Service that shall repair to Bombay 
to your Assistance, with promise that such people resorting 
to us as ffriends or Assistants, shall be not only defended 
and protected by you, but shall enjoy immunities equall with 
the Compas: own English Servants, & such as are [under 
his Majty:] Subjects to His Matys: East India Company in 
India’’.29 


SEIZURE OF CHITTAGONG 


Since the Company’s decision to declare a war on the Mogul 
was taken with the object ‘especially & Principally in Secureing 
that important place of Chyttegam',9? it is necessary to give the 
background of Chittagong. 

The most memorable work of Shaista Khan, Mogul Viceroy in 
Bengal, was the conquest of Chatgaon (Chittagong) from the 
Burmese King of Arakan in 1666. The Nawab seduced the 
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Feringis to his side taking advantage of their feud with the Arra- 
kanese ruler. They were entertained in the Mogul service and 
with their help it was easy for him to defeat the Arrakanese ruler 
and the breaking of that pirates’ nest. The Company was aware 
of this fact and that is why the Court wrote to Fort St. George 
on January 14, 1686: “The fast Friendship of the King of 
Raccan, from whom Chyttegam was taken by the Moores is of 
vast concernmt: to us not only towards its Surprisall, but towards 
the perpetuall preservation of that place against the Moores and 
the Dutch"?! 

Perhaps the Company was under the impression that they 
could wrest Chittagong from the Mogul foujdar there with the 
help of the Arrakanese King from whom ‘wee haveing great 
Invitations & Respects lately by a Ship of this Place'.?? The Court 
correctly understood that the ‘Port & Place of Retreate of Chitte- 
gam...is Strong by Nature'.33 Charnock who knew the real 
strength of Chittagong was against sending an expedition to its 
capture. 

William Gyfford (President), Elihu Yale and Thomas Lucas 
(Council members) in 'their letter dated Fort St. George, August 
28, 1686, gave the following details about Chittagong to Captain 
John Nicholson. 

Chittagong “is a bigger place then Hugly, and ‘that the Citty & 
Fort. . .lyes about 10 or 12 miles up a Small River, at the mouth 
whereof Vizt. on each of the Points which makes the mouth of 
the River, there is a small Fortification with a few Gunns, and 
a little within the sd: Points lyes 5 or 6 Ships and. ..80 boats 
of Warr of about 60 oars a peice...(with) men appointed for 
rowing, constantly attending the Boats, besides five or six hun- 
dred Portuguez & Musteez Soldiers and two or three thousand 
Moors for the Guard of the Boats Ships and Points. . .Smaller 
ships of 200 Tuns may safely goe over the Barr, into the sd: 
small River, up to the Fort & Citty of Chittegam. . . That the Citty 
may be easily burnt in a day time, by landing a few Men, the 
Houses being all built of Bamboes...Skipper Michael (the 
Dutchman) understands the place well, has all along Served the 
English and may be heard of at Ballasore. . . That Seaven Europe 
men belonging to the Advice Pinke left them, and entred them- 
selves into the service of the Nabob in Chittagam...Smith one 
of the said seven...cleared by procurement of the Agent of 

13 
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Bengall, and is now at Pettypolle or Metchlepatam whom wee 
will send down to you...That of the four Portuguez Captains 
lying at the Points, there is one Vinta Ferera, a great Rogue, and 
not to bee dealt with, but John Fernando [the Second Captain] 
a civill man to the English, of a very good Estate...would bee 
glad to bee delivered from his present Subjection to the Moors, 
as hee has often declared to Mr. Masfen, and since to Captain 
Baim...That the Forts, both at the Points and at the Citty are 
made of nothing but mudd walls and there is about 60 Gunns, 
but most of them not mounted...Soldiers being. . .Christians 
...Will bring them all over to your side, most being unwillingly 
stopd there".?4 

Captain Nicholson was instructed to proceed to ‘Chittegam, 
where after Summons, if the ffort Town & Territory ‘thereunto 
belonging bee not forthwith delivered to our Lieutt. Coll. Job 
Charnock or in case of his death or inability, to the person that 
may command in cheif in this Expedition, wee would have our 
forces to land, seize, & take the sd: Town ffort & Territory by 
force of Armes, & the same to seize, take & keep for our use’.%> 
*But if the said ffort Town & Territory Shall bee peaceably deli- 
vered to our sd: Lieutt, Collonell or other Commander in Cheif, 
for our use upon his Summons as aforesaid wee would have you 
in Such a case, give the Inhabitants faire Quarter'.96 

The Company agreed to waive the claim for damages amount- 
ing to £ 6,40,000 if the Mogul gave ‘the Inheritance of Chitte- 
gam & the small Territories thereunto belonging, upon Such 
Termes as the Princes of Priaman have voluntarily without any 
occasion, given us that Citty of which wee send you a Coppy 
inclosed, Wee shall upon those Termes relinquish all our fore- 
mentioned demands, & resettle in his Countrey in our old ffacto- 
ries, & upon our old Privileges, hee agreeing that our Rupees & 
other Coines Coined at Chitiegam of equall alloy & weight with 
his owne rupees, shall passe Currt: in all parts of Bengall, and 
that all debts due to the Compa: from any person or from any 
persons, being the Mogull's subjects, shall bee duely & justly paid 
on both Sides'.7 

The Company considered that ‘without Such a ffort as wee 
design at Chittegam, on that side of the Moguls Countrey, your- 
selves and our Estates would never bee secure, after this Breach 
from the Dutch, or the Moors Separate or conjunct'.$ The Com- 
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pany’s instructions to their Agent in Bengal were neither to 
defer one ‘Moment the sending of our fforce thither to surprize - 
it, as soon as you have Capt. Nicholson with you from ffort St. 
George’ in the hope of the success of any treaty with the Nabob, 
‘nor to agree to relinquish any of the land reputed to belong to 
Chittegam, or within 10 miles or Some certain bounds distant 
from our intended ffort, for tho: land bee little or nothing worth 
in Bengall under that Tyrannicall Government, it will in a few 
years become of ‘great value under the mild Government of the 
English & therefore upon your agreement with the Nabob, gett 
as large a Circuit of land included in his Phirmand as you can’.*? 

*Chyttegam being upon the Raccan Shoar’, the Company doub- 
ted whether the Nawab had ‘but [little] Territory there, to give 
you any right unto’, The Agent in Bengal was, therefore, asked 
to ‘condition for a Small matter with the King of Raccan, to have 
as many miles round it as you desire, & as many as you will of 
those little uninhabited Islands near it, which doe abound on the 
Raccan Shoar'.*o 

What were the plans the Company had in mind for the future 
of Chittagong? Besides fortifying the town and making provision 
for its security, establishment of a mint and planting of indigo, 
sugar and mulberry were projected. After securing that ‘import- 
ant Fort & Place of Retreate Chittegam, which we usderstand is 
strong by Nature, and so scituate, that the Mogul cannot March 
an Army by land to it’, the Company ordered to add ‘Art to 
Nature, by making it as much Stronger as the Witt or Invention 
of men can extend to’.*! 

In order to strengthen the defences of Chittagong, the Com- 
pany sent ‘Ordnance & Ammunition sufficient, and wee know 
the place abounds with the canes Provision & Timber, and wee 
would have you immediately after you are in possession to Sum- 
mon in all the Inhabitants & Countrey people near thereinto, to 
worke upon the Repairs of your ffortification, and erecting Such 
new fforts or buildings as you shall find convenient to our Ser- 
vice, paying the Inhabitants for their work in Rice or money one 
third part more than was usually allowed them by their own 
Princes or Governors upon Such like occasions’.4? 

The Secret Committee asked the Company’s President at Fort 
St. George to send Mr. Fowler, ‘our Engineer at the Fort’, along 
with Capt. Nicholson to the Bay to assist the fortification of 
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Chittagong, ‘for which end, let him carry downe all sorts of neces- 
saryes, Materialls, Tools and workmen that you and our Admi- 
rall shall think convenient. The Company was not aware of 
the death of Fowler, their gunner, at Priaman. *Mr. Fowler [who 
was ordered to come hither again if hee had lived]. . . would have 
been an excellent man to have served your Honrs: upon this 
occasion in the Bay', wrote Fort St. George to the Secret Com- 
mittee on October 4, 1686.44 

“The Rt. Honble: Compa: expecting that we should furnish 
the fleet with an Engineer & with Tools & Materialls for the 
Assault, & raiseing a fortification, Gunner ffowles being dead, & 
haveing none capable for that employment, it is to bee recom- 
mended to the Commanders, & the Agent &ca. in Bengall to 
supply that want”, noted Fort St. George Consultation of July 
10, 1686.5 

The security of Chittagong was to be strengthened, for which 
the Company depended upon Nicholson and other captains of 
the sea and land forces. The Secret Committee expressed the 
hope “that they will by perswasion, their own example, and some 
little rewards in Rack or otherwise, encourage all our Seamen 
and Soldiers to work hard upon our Fortifications untill they are 
finished, for untill a Citty or an Army be intrenched out of dan- 
ger of the enemy, no man ought to think himself too good to 
give his helping hand, to make all sure, although after the danger 
is over, such work is onely propper for Pioneers or such as you 
call Coolyes".45 

The Company reminded ‘our Admirall, Vice-Admirall &ca; 
that must 'never think the danger over till they have about 200 
good Ordnance mounted upon their Bastions as aforesaid, for 
though a less strength might be security against all the power of 
the Natives, who can bring no Army by Land against Chyttegam 
or otherwise approach, we know not how soone [they having 
mony enough] may hire the willing Dutch to assault us’.47 

President Gyfford and his Council also wrote to Agent Char- 
nock to have Chittagong "strongly fortifyed with about 200 
pieces of Ordnance, mounted upon the Bastions, and well sup- 
plyed with rice and Paddy, Powder and Ammunicon of all sorts 
and a sufficient Garison in it, which probably maybee supplyed 
with a good additional number of Portuguez & Mesteezes partly 
from Hughly & other places of Bengall and partly of those (resi- 
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dents at) Chittegam, who will bee more ready to Serve us, then 
the Moors to whom they are so much enslayed”.‘8 


The Secret Committee advised the Company’s Agent in Bengal 
to retain the Beaufort and Rochester ‘wth such of our small 
ffrigatts as you shall thinke necessary’ at Chittagong, ‘while you 
thinke them needful for your Security.:9 “Besides the strength 
of the ffortification at Chittegam, & our ships in the Road, wee 
thinke it may be necessary for you allwaies to have rideing in 
Some convenient Station near you 2 or 3 Prize Junks, turned into 
fireships to burne any Enemie's Ships that may come into the 
Road to annoy you, Wee thinke likewise if you take any Junks 
of 800 or 1000 Tuns, you may doe well to make a Hulke of one 
of them, to keep rideing constantly in the Road of Chittegam, 
to clean & careen our ships by, which will be of the greater use 
& necessity, Since you will probably have allwaies Ships in that 
Road, But wee onely mention these things, that you should not 
forgett to Consult our Commanders concerning them, and doe 
therein what they Shall advise for the best", they added.59 Sen- 
ding the soldiers back to Priaman was advised if they were no 
longer required for the security of Chittagong. "After you have 
taken Chyttegam, if you thinke you have no further need of the 
Pryaman Company of foot Souldiers, you may returne them 
thither, If you keep them at Chittegam, they must by the Role 
of Armes bee the Governrs: Compa: being first raised".5! 


The Company sent strict orders to their Agent and Council 
at Hugli through Fort St. George for keeping ‘all our land Offi- 
cers and Soldjers constantly to live and lodge in Hutts or Bar- 
rocks wth: in Fort according to ye: usage of ye: modern Garisons 
in Europe, and that they may know how ye: more decently & 
conveniently to contrive them, we have ordered all our Coman- 
drs: and Lieutenants bound for Bengall, before their goeing to 
sea, to take a view of yt: regular ffortificacon of his Maties: The 
Blockhouse at Сгауеѕепф.52 


President Gyfford advised Charnock to take care of the health 
of the soldiers retained at Chittagong. “When it shall please 
God, that you have possession of Chittagam, great care must 
bee taken for the preservation of the Souldiers’ healths, and as 
well for that, as the Security of the place, they are order’d all, 
both Officers & Souldiers, to ly within the Fortification, in Hutts 
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made for that purpose, according to the present custom in 
Europe".53 : 

The Company wanted to encourage planting of indigo and 
cotton at Chittagong as a means to raise revenue as may in some 
measure ‘repaire charges of the fleet and Troops assembled at 
excessive charges’, besides making saltpetre ‘if there be proper 
grounds for it near Chittegam which wee cannot doubt, as also 
the planting of Mullbery Trees, for Silk wormes...’, and expres- 
sed the hope ‘that Some of these particulars may take effect, to 
our advantage in a little time, because its in the Memory of some 
of us, that (Cas) simbuzar itselfe which is now the most famous 
Markett for (fine Ma)nufactures, was an inconsiderable place of 
Trade, It was (our) Money & trade that first raised it to that 
Reputation it now hath, Lett no endeavors bee wanting to invite 
any Natives in all Professions from Pattana Dacca Maulda Cas- 
simbuzar Rajamaul Hughly Ballasore and all places where you 
have any acquaintance to resort to you at Chittegam & settle 
wth; you’,54 

Rajmahal was one of the places from where ‘you Should in- 
vite people to settle with you att Chittegam principally for the 
sake of the Sheroffes, Because wee doe intend after a little time 
to sett up a Mint there of all Sorts of Coins that commonly 
passe in Bengall'.55 

The Company had forgotten on 14th January 1686 to give 
instructions to their Agent in Bengal that after the capture of 
Chittagong he should engage people to make sugar. They wrote 
on 20th January 1685/86: "And in regard the King of Reccan 
We hope may graunt you some Considerable Territory round 
about or near Chyttegam we would have you among other im- 
provemts: thereof imploy some persons in makeing Some quan- 
titys of Sugar upon Such termes as, as you can agree, letting 
them have the land rent free on condition to furnish you wth: 
such a quantity yearly of the best Sugar, as you shall thinke fitt 
to contract for, for our Use wch; if you can have it at easy termes, 
may be as much as will load annually one of our biggest Ships 
for Persia".56 

Job Charnock Esqr., 'Second of our Councill was appointed 
‘Governor of our Ќогі Town & Territory of Chittegam' in the 
absence of Agent Beard? and he was asked to collect 5% cus- 
toms 'for all Goods Shipped or landed by our own Servants & 
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other English & Natives & all people whatso ever either upon 
valuation in money or in kind ‘as you shall judge most for our 
advantage, All Other Duties you are likewise to collect thereafter 
the Same manner, & in the Same proportion, as wee have direc- 
ted to bee done at Priaman’ for which a copy of the Company's 
last letter to that place was sent. 

Though Chittagong did not pass into the Company's hands 
until 1760, nevertheless, we shall conclude this earlier aitempt- 
to wrest it with some more extracts of 1687 on the subject. 

“By all means strengthen and propagate our settlement at 
Chittegam. If we be so happy as to gain possession of it, and 
remember always to be very cautious how you divide our strength 
upon any suggestion whatsoever", wrote the Court on 6th June 
1687 to Fort St. George (received March 30, 1688, per over- 
land). They added in the same letter: “If you can secure Chit- 
tegam it's a meer folly to think either of Negrais or Tenasserie, 
for Chittegam if it be throughly Strengthened & our Instruccns 
Prosecuted will answer to all ye: Ends of ye: other 2 Places and 
many other better purposes, and there our Strength will be united, 
and may with ye: Assistance of the Reccanners or Bengallers 
[weh: of those Nations they shall be in confederacy with] be able 
to defend themselves in a time of War against the Dutch or any 
other European Nation, especially if all our Coast ships, and all 
the free ships belonging to Madras do winter or ride out their 
Monsoones there. . .”.58 

The Court wrote to Bombay on 3rd August 1687 that “We 
shall never adventure to trust our Estates agen in the Bay, un- 
less ye: Nabob will allow us a fortified place to secure our Per- 
sons and estates from the violence of his unjust slavish Governors. 
And if we be so fortunate as to be possessed of Chittegam, we 
will not part with it while we have strength to keep 1.59 

‘Our Chief & Council at Bencoolen’ were assured by the Court 
on August 31, 1687 that they thence (their fortified place) shall 
‘take care to have you constantly Supplied with Salted Pork, 
Bisquet, Wheat, Butter and other provisions, & with some slaves; 
for ye: greater mixture of Castes you have among yor: slaves, 
ye: easier you may govern them, & keep them to their duty’. 

The Courts letter to Fort St. George dated 28th September 
1687 read: “We have ordered Docks, & other Conveniences for 
buylding & repairing of great Ships to be built at Bombay, & our 
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fortifications there to be enlarged & strengthened, We only want 
one such Fort and such Conveniency in it, on your side of India 
Vizt. in some place of Bengall or at Tenasseree, and then as we 
have said before, we neither need or desire any other fortifyed 
settlement in India".5! 

"If we should have Peace restored in Bengall and liberty to 
fortifie in as many places as we pleased we would never wish to 
have more than one strong fortified settlement in that Country 
[not again to separate our strength or divide our force] and that 
only at Chittegam, but in case of peace we would have Maulda 
ffactory restored again rather than Dacca".9? 

We shall conclude the Company's attempt to get a fortified 
settlement at Chittagong with the following general advice from 
the Court to Bengal dated 12th December 1687 (received per 
James): 

Whenever you are settled, challenge a large circuit of ground 
adjacent to ye: place, for or: own inheritance by right of 
conquest, as we formerly wrote you, because if ever we can 
arrive at such a fortifyed Town in Bengal, as we have at the 
ffort, we doubt not but if we can defend it four or five years, 
or: trade & ye: resort of our own & free ships thither will 
soon increase it to a Magnificent City, such as Madrass is, 
wch; will put a value upon all ye: land within ten miles of it 
for plantacons, Tillage, gardens, retiremts: (etc.). And when 
ever you make peace you must condition yt: ye: (inheri- 
tance) & sovereignty of such a circuit of ground shall remayn 
to us & our successors for ever: And yt: all ye: money 
coyned within our own dominion being of equal weight & 
fineness with ye: Moguls money, shalbe current in all ye: 
Moguls Country, at least for what goods & provisions our- 
selves shall buy in his Country. 


ALLIES 


G) King of Arrakan: The ‘fast Friendship of the King of 
Raccan' was very much counted upon by the Company not only 
in their war with the Mogul but in the surprizal, also in the per- 
petual preservation of Chittagong against the "Moores and 
Dutch. He was the ‘old Enemy of the Mogull & the best & 
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most powerfull Ally you can have in that part of the World'.9? 
He was thought very ready to help take possession of Chittagong 
for two reasons: first, ‘to bee revenged of his old Enemies [which 
by his Strength alone hee hath not been of a long time able to 
doe].99 Secondly, he was promised all elephants taken in the war 
or intercepted from Tenassarim on their way to Bengal, besides 
*vessells with Convoies to his Warr boats’ and ‘halfe of the 
Plunder of Dacca’ for his coming into ‘strict alliance with us 
against ye: Mogull and all other Indians or Europeans that shall 
take part with ye: Mogull against us'.97 
The Company instructed their Agent and Council in Bengal 
чо send an embassy to the King of Arrakan, upon mature Con- 
sultation & with as much privacy as you can..with a present 
desireing his aid, & that hee would come into a strict alliance with 
us’ and advised their President at Fort St. George to send a fitt- 
ing present through ‘our Vice Admiral? to him. ‘or his Chief 
Ministers, which (present) we have not sent, or is not to be had 
in the Bay. . .if your Country affords anything proper’. 
President Gyfford and his Council at Fort St. George decided 
to send a country ship to Chittagong on July 10, 1686 as was 
evident from their consultation of that date which read: 
And whereas the friendship & Assistance of the King of 
Arracan is Very necessary in this affair, and it being very 
difficult, or not att all attainable at this Season, from Bengall 
thither, & wee haveing great Invitations & Respects from 
him lately by a Ship of this place. comeing from thence, 
it is thought most convenient-that a Country Ship called the 
Ormus Merchant, bee dispatch’d thither directly from hence, 
with Letters & a Present from the Governor, to engage his 
assistance, & it being absolutely necessary, that wee should 
have some other place of Recruit and Rendesvouz for our 
ships & men in case of a failure at Arraccan, and Point 
Negrais being greatly recommended to us for a very а 
Island, plentiful of all Sorts of Provisions, and an exce ent 
hips att all Seasons, with great 
Harbour for the greatest SIPS ‘building or fitting of Ships 
dam ee for Pie dl Sorts of Commo- 
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[shee being upon a Survey thought alltogether unfitt for an 
Europe Voyage] bee sent as soon as possible to sd: Negrais, 
to take possession of the place, and make provision, for the 
Ships.9? 


President Gyfford and his Council wrote “То the Rt.] Worpll: 
Job Charnock Esqr. [Agent for] The Rt. Honble; Compas: 
‘Affairs att Hugly' on 12th August 1686 as follows: 


Concerning your treating with the King of Arraccan [as the 
Rt. Honble: Compa: have ordered] it may bee of great ad- 
vantage to the design in hand, therefore, pray omitt not to 
send one Ship or other, with fitting persons & Presents upon 
her, for that purpose, giveing them the necessary Instruc- 
tions, and wee shall also promote it, as much as wee can, 
from hence, by a Countrey Ship wee are sending with a 
Letter & Presents from us on this affair.70 


Fort St. George Consultation dated 31st August 1686 read: 


In persuance of the Rt, Honbie: Compss: orders in their 
Instructions dated 14th: Jany: 1685/6, concerning treating 
With the King of Arraccan for his assistance against 
Chittagam, Tt was thought fitt, that Mr, Nathaniel Higginson, 
& Mr. Thomas Yale doe proceed upon the Loyall Adventure 
[after her returne from the Southern factories] to Arraccan, 
for the said purpose, who may manage that Treaty with the 
King about Chittagam [either alone, or jointly with those 
that may come from Bengall] under the cover of procureing 
a grant of Negrais.?! 


President Gyfford and his Council at Fort St. George wrote on 
31st August 1686 ‘To the Rt. Worpll: Job Charnock Esqr. Agent 
for the Rt. Honble: Compas: Affairs in Bengall &ca:* 


‚+. being we are intended to make a Settlement at Negrais, 
wee are sending the ship Loyall Adventure thither with Mr, 
Nathaniel Higginson [now one of our Council] & Mr. 
Thomas Yale upon her, to see it performed, & after that's 
done [upon the turne of the Monsoon] wee shall order them 
to goe to Arraccan, where if they find any persons there 
from you, that may informe them of the state of affairs in 
Bengall [if they have not treated before With the King ] then 
they may consider together of both Ours & your Instructions, 
& conclude upon what is best to bee Propounded to him, 
but if your people have concluded it before, or that they 
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think it not convenient to adde anything more [that they may 
gather from our Instructions] then Mr. Higginson & Mr. 
Yale are to treat with the King onely about granting us the 
Inheritance of Negrais, which wee understand belongs to 
limes 

The ship was not sent to Arrakan till October 4, 1686 as was 
evident from the letter of President Gyfford & his Council dated 
‘Fort St, George 4th October 1686' addressed ‘To the Hon’ble 
Committee of Secrecy in the Affairs of the Rt, Honble Comp. of 
Merchants of London Tradeing into the East Indies’, which 
inter alia stated: 

Wee are thinkeing to Send a Ship to Arraccan with some of 
our Council ete. upon her, to treat with that King about 
giveing us the Inheritance of Negrais, & allso to join with 
those they may send from Bengall in the Treaty with him 
about Chittagam, & when wee proceed in it, shall send him 
a Present accordingly.” 

The Company had sent a letter to the King of Arrakan along 
with their instructions to Bengal on 14th January 1686 with per- 
mission to make use of it or write one ‘in our or your owne 
names’, adding that “But wee would have you to commence your 
Treaty with the King of Raccan and those Gentue Princes in the 
Bay as soon as possibly you can, after you are safely gott on 
board the Rochester’.”* 

(ii) Refractory Princes: The Company instructed their Agent 
in Bengal to draw the disgruntled Hindu princes to their alliance, 
though ‘their names are not mentioned. (Perhaps Raja Pran 
Narayan of Cooch Behar, Raja of Jaintia—now in Meghalaya— 
and the Ahom ruler of Kamrup—Assam—were intended). “There 
are likewise two or three ancient Gentue Princes that live in 
Bengall under great Slavery to the Nabob, which you may doe 
well to draw into your alliance, by Such good means as you shall 
thinke fitt, & for Presents for all Our occasions, wee shall send 
you what is Sufficient by this Ship”. 

Gii) Dutch: The Dutch had been forced to fly from Patna 
in 1682.76 The Company expressed the hope that they would 
join them in making а common cause with the Mogul. “The 
Dutch wee understand are allso like to quarrell with the Bengal- 
lers”, wrote the President at Fort St. George on October 4, 1686 
to the Secret Committee of the Company,” but the Expedition 
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to Chittagong was kept a top secret. As the Dutch Governor 
& Council at Pulicat had sent a ‘Declaration of the causes of the 
Warr between them & the King of Golcondah & that they had 
taken possession of Metchlepatam, forbidding us therefore in 
manner all Trade, It is thought convenient that Mr. Freeman 
repair thither to take care of the Rt. Honble: Compas: concerns 
there’.”® However, the ‘crafty Dutch’ ‘who аге never to be out- 
done, but by a people as wise as themselves’79 were not to te 
trusted and the Company issued a Declaration for reimbursement 
of any ship lost in the war with the Mogul or the Dutch in India, 
‘in case the Dutch there shall make themselves partakers in this 


war against the English, or shall themselves make any Warr upon 
this Company'.80 


COUNCIL OF WAR 


The Council of War was to consist of ‘all members of the 
Councill of Bengall & all Captaines of Ships or land Soldiers, or 
so many of them as shall be within reasonable distance"?! Cap- 
tain Nicholson was ordered to carry the Union Flag ‘on his Main 
top as Admirall', being only Vice-Admiral in all places including 
Fort St. George where ‘Our Agent in Bengall for the time being, 
to bee our Captaine Generall Admirall and Commander in Chief 
by Sea and land, as well as Governour of Chyttegam’ was not 
present.82 

However, should there, at any time, be any of ‘his Majs: own 
Ships of Warr in India, the Comander or Such Ship must Com- 
mand in Cheif at Sea, & wear the ар, notwithstanding anything 
mentioned in this letter’.83 

Captain John Nicholson was appointed Vice-Admiral for the 
Chittagong Expedition ‘by reason of his prudence & great Ex- 
perience in Bengall’,84 but he was to be Admiral, Не was given 
the 4th place in the Councils during his stay ‘at Fort or in Ben- 
gal’®> and was to be third of the Council at Chittagong, He was 
appointed Judge Advocate for the Expedition while he was in 
the Bay of Bengal. The Secret Committee, on rethinking, gave 
permission to the Agent in Bengal to appoint his substitute, in 
case he was dead. “We have Said in our former letter that you 

Should not proceed for Chyttegam untill Capta: Nicholson arrives 
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wth: you, wth; ye: Additionall forces he will bring you from 
ffort St. George, & that is yett or: meaning if he arrives wth: you 
in any convenient time, but in regard he may be Dead, or may 
be prevented from arriveing wth: you in time, by Some accident 
impossible to be foreseene by Us, we must therefore in such & 
all Unforeseene occasions, leave to you to proceed according to 
ye: best of your Judgmts: for ye: Honor: of yor: King & Coun- 
try as ye: Emergency of the Case shall require’’®’.... 

Captain Nicholson (‘of whom wee have the like opinion as 
your Honrs'5) took part in all consultations regarding the Chit- 
tagong Expedition at Fort St. George. Capt. John Mason of the 
Nathaniel was originally designated *Rere Admirall’, but was to 
be ‘Vice-Admirall’.89 Не was not given a seat in the Councils 
of either at Fort St. George or Hugli. 

It was the standing instruction of the Company that the sol- 
diers stationed in India should take commands from the civil 
authorities. "Be mindful to execute the orders formerly given 
for exercising your factors in military affairs that they may be 
able to take command as it falls, the better to keep the military 
subordinate to the civil authority", the Company had written to 
Surat on March 7, 1676.892, 

The Company sent no Captains because “wee resolve to keep 
to our ancient well grounded Custom of keeping allwaies our 
Souldiers under the Command of our Chief and Councill”, and, 
therefore, appointed the Agent in Bengal for the time being 
"Lieutent: Genl: & Commander in Chief of all our forces by 
Sea and land, in or near the Provinces of Bengall & Orixa, and 
in all Seas harbours Creeks & places near unto those Provinces, 
or either of them, & that hee bee Collonel, & Capta: of the first 
Compa: of English Souldiers in Bengall", the Second of “Our 
Councill as Lieutent: Collonell, & Captain of our Second Com- 
pany of ffoot Souldiers", "the third of our Councill as Major 
of the Regiment, & Captain of the third Company and all the rest 
of the Councill, according to their stations in Councill, respec- 
tively as Captains of the succeeding Companies of ffoot Soul- 
diers”.9° 

The management of the war with the Mogul was to rest with 
Job Charnock, since the death of Agent John Beard on August 
28, 1685 when these instructions reached Hugli. Moreover, the 
Court of Committees did not much expect that their old Surat 
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warehouse-keeper to head the Chittagong Expedition. He was 
either to remain at Balasore as Chief for making a treaty with 
the Nawab, ‘as alsoe to take care of getting off from the shore 
any Remains hee can of our old Effects or Debts & principally 
for disposeing of our Prize Ships"?! or go to Fort St. George as 
Second there in case William Gyfford had gone home and Elihu 
Yale had succeeded him as President? The Court of Commit- 
tees appointed “our aforesd: Second of our Councill Job Char- 
nock Esqr. to be Governor of our ffort Town & Territory of 
Chittegam in the absence of our Agent & Colonnell John Beard 
Esqr. aforesaid".9? Charnock was asked to go along with “him 
(Agent) as his Second & Lieut. Collonnell whose assistance in 
that place wee would by no meanes want, in regard of his fide- 
lity & long experience in the Languages & Customes of that 
Country"? 
Further Charnock was appointed “Governor of our ffort Town 
& Territory of Chittegam in the absence of our Agent & Colonell 
John Beard Esqr. aforesaid. But when the sa: Coll, Beard shall 
bee present at Chittegam, hee is to be our Governr: and Com- 
mandr: in Chief if hee likes to continue there. But in case the 
sd: Coll Beard with the change of Monsoon had rather gone 
to ffort St. George to bee our Second of Council there, wee here- 
by give him leave So to doe, & in such case wee do appoint our 
sd: Second Lieutt, Coll, Job Charnock aforesd: to bee our Agent 
in the Bay Coll. & Capt»: of our first Compa: of English Soul- 
diers & Commander in Chief of all our forces by Sea & Land 
in or near the Province before mentioned, requiring all our Mer- 
chants Factors Officers of what kind soever servants Seamen & 
Souldiers in Such case to yield him obedience accordingly, and 
Wee desire that the sd: Lieutt: Coll: Charnock may proceed 
upon the Beaufort on the Chittegam Expedition with Capt: 
Nicholson while Agent Beard Stays in Ballasore Road”. Char- 
nock was appointed “Lieutenant General, Admiral, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the Chittagong Expedition, of all the Com- 
pany’s Land and sea forces”, according to the undated (but of 
about October 1687) secret Instructions issued by the Court 
to Capt. Joseph Haddock of the ship Princess of Denmark.9? 
The Secret Committee announced sending a ‘Compleat Regi- 
ment of ten Companies and of 100 men in each Company be- 
sides officers’ in addition to deploying the ‘Six Compleat Com- 
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panies of Land Soldiers with their Lieutnt: & all Inferior Officers’ 
to the Ganges from Fort St. George and Priaman. These troops 
were ‘ordered to be immediately sent to your aid from both those 
places, well mann’d & Arm’d, knowing they may be of great use 
to you in the River of Ganges'.*9 

The Company's Agent at Hugli was empowered to recruit any 
number of soldiers of any nation on the spot, if he thought 'any 
greater fforce of Land Souldiers be necessary to carry on this 
Warr’, and to seize, secure, or fortify any place, ‘alwayes obser- 
ving not to have too many of any one nation'.?? The Agent and 
Council were asked to entertain ‘as many Mestees soldiers -as 
they think they shall have occasion of, and can trust'.!00 

The Secret Committee issued instructions to the Company's 
President at Fort St. George to send down ‘two at least of our 
old Companies of English foot Soldiers and Drums and Colours 
to make three or four Companies of ffoot Soldiers more out of 
our Seamen [if there be occasion] to land out of our Ships, that 
with your two Companies of old English, three Companies of 
what we by these Ships, four Companies of Seamen, & one Com- 
pany intire of Portugueez and Mesteeses which wee would have 
you likewise send out of our towne of Madrass’.!°! Local re- 
cruitment was permitted at Madras, but ‘let the Portugueez and 
Mesteeses you imploy in this expedicon be such, of whose fidelity 
you have experience or such as you have obliged by former 
imploymts: or kindness’.!0? 

The Commanders were ordered to ‘entertaine in Bengall all 
Europeans which proffer them their service, and that they can 
have confidence in’,!03 

The Company instructed their President at Fort St. George to 
send down our ‘Soldiers into the Bay. . .to make the first appear- 
ance of a numerous Fleet to increase the fame and terrour of our 
Fleet among the Natives, And the Dutch who will be ready to 
lessen and undervallue our power in their reports as they have 
alwayes done’,104 

Dr. C. R. Wilson had presumed that the English and Portu- 
guese Companies were formed after the model of the troops of 
James П. “Each Company numbered from one hundred and ten 
to one hundred and twenty men. The uniform of the soldiers 
was red, trimmed with blue; their arms were the sword and the 
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. Over the left shoulder they wore the bandoleer, 
eee bed on which were suspended the bullet bag, the primer 
and a number of little copper cylinders, each containing one 
charge. Some of the men, or perhaps all, may have been fur- 
nished with the great knife or bayonet, which was then coming 
into use, and which was attached to a wooden haft and screwed 
into the muzzle of your gun, so that you could never fire when 
your bayonet was fixed. The sergeants carried a halberd; the 
officers a half-pike seven feet long. The men were ranged in 
four ranks with an interval of twelve feet between them in open 
order. The officers took post according to seniority in front of 
the line; but before the charge was given or received they retired 

among the men of the first rank, and the interval between the 
ranks was reduced to three feet".!05 

As this was the first time that the Agent or his members of the 
Council had the ‘Command of an English Garrison & Colony in 
India’, the Company ‘desired Capt. Nicholson to take in writeing 
at the ffort [where hee is to be of our Councill while hee Stays 
there] whatever hee thinks needful for your knowledge in Rela- 
tion to the Rules Laws & Orders of that place, relating to our 
Revenue & Government of our Souldiers and Inhabitants #ћеге”,106 


FLEET!” 


The fleet despatched by the Company for the warfare in Ben- 
gal consisted of the following vessels, men, and guns. 
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Name of the ship Captain’s name Tonnage Меп ` "Guns 
ESI SEU NE AEPNEEESRO 7 2 X E A. аттылы Ll мш, 
*Beaufort John Nicholson 715  154(200)  60(70) 
*Beaufort Fryggot ? 20 12 
*Rochester John Bromwell 775  154(150) 60(50) 
*Rochester Fryggot ? ? 20 
*Nathaniel John Mason 550  104(150) 50 
*Nathaniel Fryggot 2 ? 20 12 
*Royal James John Wetwang 650 129(170) 50 
*Pryaman Jonathan Unkettell 150 30 20(16) 
Rainbow Benj. Poole 250 50 24 
Rose Thomas Lucas 120 30 25 
Herbert i Henry Udell ` 750 130 46 
*Loyall Captain Francis Eldred 150 27(30) -20(16) 
Curtana Anthony Weltden 140 27 26 
Saphire Stephen Bradley 80 25 16 
Rebecca Thomas Batten 170 33 20 
Diamond Thomas Woodcock 80 25 16 
Pearle James Perryman 80 25 16 
*Tonqueen Merchant Robert Knox ` 160 30(50) 24(14) 


-—————.— ————— 


Note 
*The ships marked with asterisks were exclusively designed for 
Bengal and’ those without* marks were meant for Fort St. George 


and Southern parts of India. 
Figures. in brackets are those given in the Instructions to Hugli 


dated 14.1.1686. 
There are other discrepancies in the number of seamen sént out 
in the fleet. For example, Yule has given the number of seamen 


sent out in the Beaufort as 300. 

Charles the 2nd was originally designed for Bengal, but : was 
diverted to Surat. Another ship Asia, though designed for Bengal, 
was not sent at all.- 


The Company asked their President at Fort St. George to send 
as many Country ships ‘to the Bay with our Admirall’ to ‘increase 
ye: number of our Fleet’ and expressed the hope that they would. 
‘have so much zeal for this publique Service, for the honr: of 
your King and Country’.!°8 The President at Fort St. George 
could send only the sloops Madapollam. and Mary to the Agent 
at Hugli. “Wee should willingly have sent you more sloops, but 
that wee have them not.with us, The Rochester, and William 
are gone to the West Coast, the James is laid up in Enore River, 


14 
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and can't gett out for want of Water, the Speedwel & Thomas 
& Gingerlee were all laden with Goods from the Northward, & 
comeing hither but unhappily putt back' ‘The  Countrey 
ships. ..are abroad, except one, that must of necessity bee re- 
paired before shee can goe upon any voyage', he added. 

"The Severall ships designed into the Bay, with what sloops 
wee had here, were all dispatch'd thither, as soon as possibly 
wee could, considering their late arrivall [the 7th: of July] and 
the time spent [our Mucquawas being so few, & no more to bee 
had] in unlading them & landing the Souldiers & the great Pre- 


paration wee were to make in diverse respects, as is required in ` 


a design of that nature", wrote President Gyfford to the Secret 
Committee on October 4, 1686.!!9 He added that “There was 
no occasion of any Countrey Vessels, your Honrs: haveing Ships 
& Sloops enough of your own, to carry down all the Souldiers 
we could gett, otherwise if wee had had any of our own here, 
[& there had been occasion] wee should readily have employed 
them in your Honrs: Service".!!! 


The authorities at Madras sent English Dutch Etc. 39; Portu- 
guese 115; Lascars 54 and Armorers etc. 12 to Bengal—alto- 
gether 220 men, though two Companies of Portuguese soldiers 
were entertained.!!!a 

It was left to the President at Fort St. George to supply the 
necessary arms and ammunition because “those the Rt, Honble: 
Compa: intended by the Beaufort were left behind'.!? He re- 
ported to the Secret Committee that *wee...have promoted the 
designe...by sending to their assistance in the Bay, both men, 
armes & provisions & many other necessary stores for such an 
Enterprise all intended us being left behind'.3. ({talics added). 
Two ‘Morter peices. ..found amongst our stores’ were sent on 
board the Nathaniel to Capt. Nicholson on August 28, 1686.114 

The Officers and soldiers were to be encouraged, at the depar- 
ture of the fleet, with such good words ‘as you shall think fitt", 
the President at Fort St. George was told.!!5 


"All our Soldiers [So much as the Portugeez at last] went 
upon this Expedition with a great deal of alacrity & promiseing 
courage, after they had heard the good encouragement your 
Honrs: ordered us to give them at their going off, which was 
declared to them at large, when they all joyfully express'd their 
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thankfullness to your Honrs: by waveing their Hatts, & crying 
God blesse the King & the Rt. Honble; Compe:", wrote the 
President at Fort St. George to the Secret Committee of the 
Сотрапу.!!6 

The Court of Committees had instructed “Our Governour & 
Agent at Priaman or elsewhere in the West Coast of Sumatra" 
on June 9, 1686 to hasten the Resolution and Defence into the 
*Bay to Visit & countenance our Agent and Council there", Hc 
was asked to send half the English soldiers on board these ships, 
besides 60 or 80 ‘Buggess or Macassar Souldiers more to en- 
crease our strength in ye Bay'.!!? 

The Company instructed their Agent in Bengal ‘to exercise 
Martial Law as well in our Ships as in our Garrison, according 
to his Majs: last Charter of which wee Send you an authentic 
Coppy, & also 12 Books containing the Military discipline & 
Martial Law now in use here, unto which wee would have you 
conforme, and to make your Selves knowing & experienced in, 
now you are to have the Command of Souldiers'.!!* President 
Gyfford at Fort St. George ‘delivered to Сар: Nicholson a 
Book of Military Discipline, & Martial Law now in use in his 
Majs: Army, & Coppy of our Rules & Orders in this Garrison’."19 


The Company declared that ‘we will make a competent re- 
compence to their widdowes or orphans here’ to those soldiers 
‘as shall happen to be slaine in this Warr’, besides taking care 
of those ‘shall receive any maime or wound in our Service'.!?? 


“And for the encouragement of the Commanders and Owners 
of our Shipping we send you herewith an order of Court, made 
for that purpose, when our Fleet was designed out, for the Re- 
covéry of Bantam, which we declare shall stand good and avail- 
able to all Owners of any Ships that shall be imployed in this 
expedicon”.!2! 

The Court of Committees declared on 20th January 1686 that 
the owners and commanders of ships employed in the expedition 
‘will secure to them their reimbursement for any ship, that shall 
be lost in fight wth: the Mogulls Subjects, or the Dutch in India, 
in case the Dutch there shall make themselves partakers in this 
warr against the English, or shall themselves make any Warr 
upon this Company, Alsoe any damage that any Ship not lost 


shall sustaine in fight either in their Hulls Masts or Riggen’.!22 
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PRIZES 


One tenth part of all prize ships or goods taken from the 
Enemy was to be reserved for the King's use and one sixth part 
of all such prize ships and goods was to be ear-marked for the 
reward of such ‘Officers Seamen & Soldiers as shall behave them- 
selves Valiantly towards the Enemy, and dutyfully towards their 
Superior Officers’ as an encouragement.!23 The Agent of the 
Company in Bengal was also empowered at his ‘discretion [with 
the Advice of our Admirall Capt: Nicholson] to reward any 
Officers, Souldiers or Seamen that Shall doe us any signall or 
extraordinary Service". The Company in 1693-4 paid into the 
royal exchequer £ 16,638 as the King's share of the value of 
prizes during the Mogul war. The Company had taken ships 
as prizes to the value of £ 1,500,000. This was proved in the 


Exchequer Court upon a Bill brought by the Attorney-General 
for the King's Tenth.!25 


., There was a proposal to surprise Dacca with the help of Arra- 
kanese war boats and the Company expressed ‘the hope that 
‘ye: Nabob and all his court and Army would fly out of the 
Towne and leave the place desolate in such and in all other cases 
of that nature, it must be your, Our Agent and Councill in the 
Bay, and our Vice-Admirall’s care, that a competent share of 
whatever shall be taken there, or elsewhere may be preserved to 
the Companies use towards their excessive charge’ ,126 

. But if when our Vice-Admirall or Captaine Bromwell, or 

whosoever else shall be appointed Commander in Cheif of 

that Squadron that goes up to Dacca, shall have gott pos- 
- session of the Town, or have it in his power to possess him- 
self of it, if then the Nabob will pay the Company what 
our Agent and Councill in the Bay shall think requisite. to- 
wards the charge of this Fleet and secure the payment of the 
Companies debts; confirme to them and their Successors for 
ever, the Citty and Territory of Chyttegam, and all their 
ancient privileges in Bengall. In such case, on payment of 
the money we would have peace made and proclaimed, 
without -offering any violence to the Town of Dacca, or 
any of the inhabitants, And without staying for any confir- 
mation of ye: Nabobs peace from the Mogull, and in such 
case we would have, for the encouragement of our Officers 


E 
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Seamen and Soldiers 1/3 part of what shall be received from 

ye: Nabob distributed among our Commander, Officers, 

Seamen, and Soldiers, according to the discretion of a Coun- 

cill of Warr, giving most liberally to such as have suffered 

any maime or wound or that were most forward in any 
dangerous enterprize.!?7 

Half the plunder of Dacca, ‘if the war continue, & if it bee 

your good fortune to take it, after you have well intrenched & 

Secured yourselves in Chittegam’ was to be given to the King of 
Arrakan for his аШапсе.!28 


CIVILIANS AND SACRED PLACES 


The laws of war do not allow violation of civilians and sacred 
places. The Company, therefore, instructed the army and navy 
not to kill or take anything from the inhabitants of Chittagong 
if the town was peaceably delivered to them. They were to be 
given fair quarters and suffer them to remain in their own houses, 
“with their Estates entire, Saving to our Sovereign Ld: the King 
their faith & true allegiance from thenceforth due, and themselves 
to live in Subjection to his Majs: East India Comp?: under 
Such Lawes as the sd; Compa: by virtue of his Majs: Royall 
Charter Shall make & ordain, for the Government of that place, 
& the Inhabitants thereof, but whatsoever did formerly belong to 
the Mogull or his Governors, is for the future, after surrender and 
Capture of the place, to belong and to be improved for the use 
of the said Compa: & their Successors for ever'.!?? 

The Company instructed the army to be very careful ‘that noe 
Violence or Injury bee offered to Women Children or any inno- 
cent people, that doe not hostilely oppose you, & particularly, 
That you doe not suffer any prejudice to be done to Churches, 
Mosques Pagodas or other public Places where God is worship- 
ped or pretended to be worshipped'.!? All the natives were to 
be allowed ‘the liberty of their Severall Religions, as those Sub- 
ject to the Compa: at ffort St. George’. 

Permission was given to ‘kill Slay & destroy as Enemies to his 
Majty: all such persons whatsoever as shall oppose your Entrance 
and possession of the sd: Fort Town (of Chittagong) & Terri- 
toryes thereto belonging’.!*! 
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PEACE TREATY 


The Company instructed their Agent in Bengal to forbear all 
further hostility *when you are once strongly posted in Chitte- 
gam’ and authorised him to make a treaty with the Nabob, ‘al- 
though we know noe peace ye: Nabob shall make wth: you can 
be good & firme untill it be confirmed by ye: Mogull, yett not 
doubting of ye: Mogull Confirmation. The agreement with the 
Nabob in Bengal was to be ratified by ‘our Generall and Coun- 
cill of Suratt'.:3? Capt. Bromwell was asked to surprise Dacca, 
after the capture of Chittagong. The Nabob, if Bromwell ‘shall 
have gott possession of the Town, or have it in his power to 
possess himself of it’, had no other alternative but to capitulate 
and sue for реасе.! The proclamation of peace was subject to 
the Nabob’s payment of the (1) Company’s debts, and (2) 
charge of “this fleet which our Agent and Council in the Bay 
shall think requisite, and confirmation to them and their succes- 
sors for ever, the Citty and Territory of Chyttegam, and all their 
ancient priviledges in Bengall", 

President Gyfford wrote to Agent Charnock that no agreement 
should be made with the Nabob without getting satisfaction for 
the charge in sending out so great a fleet, and "likewise for the 
many Sums of Money they (Mogul officials) have for this many 
years most unjustly extorted from us’, besides considering whe- 
ther ‘they have granted what we have petitioned the Mogul for 
by our Vakeil, for unlesse they have done that, & given us a 
Redresse for all our aggrievances [which wee have represented to 
him by our sd: Vakeil]’. President Gyfford and his Council were 
of the opinion that a ‘bare Phirmand, now, to bee Custom free 
will not bee sufficient, especially if wee have not allso the Nabobs 
own Phirwanna’ because, he being so powerful that ‘hee may 
[if hee pleases] refuse to obey the Kings Phirmaund, as many 
times hee has done./?! He believed that it would not be a suffi- 
cient ground to desist from making war ‘upon the Score of any 
slight agreement you (Charnock) may have made, but that un- 
lesse the Mogull has granted to us all those things beforemen- 
tioned, and petitioned for by our Vakeil, and paid the 6,00,000 
ll. which Rt. Honble: Compa: demands, or make over to us the 
Inheritance of Chittegam &ca.’!35 


On the cessation of hostilities the debts due to the Company 
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and payable by them to any persons, being the Mogul’s subjects, 
‘shall bee duely & justly paid on both sides, with no interest. 
Status quo ante in trade was to restored.!36 The Secret Com- 
mittee could give ‘no certain practicall Rule or Medium of resti- 
tution' for damages and losses sustained on either side during the 
hostility and, therefore, on the conclusion of peace, ‘both nations 
must bee content to Sitt downe with their own Losses, dureing 
the Hostility, as the Danes & Mogull’s Subjects did after their 
last Warr in Bengall.!37 


DISBANDING 


All ships designed to serve in the squadron for the Expedition 
were freighted to stay two years in the country, ‘if you have 
occasion to keep them so long, which wee have done as [well] 
to give you the opportunity of Sending first home all our Ships, 
that went out last year, as to defend our new Settlement & our 
Interest in all parts of India dureing the time of Hostility’. The 
Company reminded their Agent in Bengal of their ‘vast charge 
of their Demorage, and provide so, that while they stay in the 
Countrey, they may bee earning what is possible towards ite ae, 

After the Chittagong Expedition, the ships of the fleet were 
directed to proceed to the Company’s settlements in other parts 
of the world. The Company desired the Royal James to be laden 
with ‘Rice & Provisions for Acheen & that you send 2 or 3 fac- 
tors & 2 writers, such as you thinke fittest to remain there in the 
Compas: house as a standing ffactory & wee would have the Royall 
James instantly dispatched from Acheen wth: her Returnes to 
our Governr: & Councill of Priaman there to take in her lading 
of Pepper, which wee have ordered to be provided for that pur- 
pose’, 189 

The Tonqueen and the Priaman were also directed to go to 
Acheen with provisions for the same place and they were ordered 
to return to Bengal or else to go again to Fort St. George to be 
disposed of there as ‘our President & Councill shall thinke fitt 
for their future employment’.!4° 

The Nathaniel was ordered to go to Bombay with ‘Copper, 
Tootenague & Cowries’, filling up her with ‘Rice, for the use of 
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that Island, which the Mogull will have an aching tooth at, after 
the Warr breaks out in Bengall, but Wee have & shall prevent 
him as well as wee can’.!4! 

The Beaufort and Rochester with some of the smaller frigates 
were ordered to be retained at Chittagong for the security of that 
port,'*? but they could be sent to Fort St. George or Europe with 
saltpetre and other goods ‘filling each of them up before they 
sail with Rice for the use of our Garrison at the ffort’ (St. 
George).!4 

The Company's new frigates were so contrived for the sea that 
they might 'as well goe about the Cape, as the best Ships as wee 
have, So that upon any occasion of Consequence to be knowne 
unto us, you may instantly load one of them. with any kind of 
Goods & dispatch her home to us, for Intelligence, but if the 


Occasion bee not Extraordinary, it will not be well to doe it, 


Because Such little Ships make but Inconsiderable freight for 
Europe’,!4# 


The small frigates and sloops detained in Bengal were to be 
employed in the coasting trade. They ‘need not at all bee idle, 
but kept Cruiseing for Purchase & voyaging as the Monsoons 
Shall Serve for their Speedy Returne to you, to & from Acheen, 
Priaman, Fort St. George or Bombay, where & in Such manner 
as you shall judge they may bee most Serviceable to us, either 
as to Purchase sale of their little Cargoes, or Intelligence, our new 
little ffrigatts being So contrived for Sailing, that wee hope upon 
necessity they may performe any Voyage between Port & Port, 
in India against the Monsoons’,!45 


KING OF SIAM 


The Company took the opportunity of Chittagong Expedition 
to settle their old score with the King of Siam. Instructions were, 
therefore, issued for reprisal. “If any of the King of Siam or 
his Subjects Goods shall come into your hands, or you can take 
comeing from Tennassary you may give his Commanders a Re- 
ceipt for, an accot: of damage done the English East India 
Comp2: by his wicked Minister Constant Phaulkon, & write 
Phaulkon what you have тесей; & what it produceth on Sale, But 
sell the Goods & bring the proceed inte our Cash, adviseing our 
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Generall & Councill of Bombay what it amots: to, because wee 
have ordered our sd: Generall & Councill to make up Ассо; 
with the Said King whose charge in our Books amots: to 
(£ 23366: 14: 0) a Coppy whereof you have here inclosed”.!#° 
‘The Rt. Honble: Compa: haveing ordered us in their Generall 
Letter to us, as well as in Their Orders to Their General] at Surat, 
to take Reprizeull of any Ships, or other concernes belonging {0 
the King of Siam, for wrongs and Injuries done them by Constant 
Phaulkon, and Captn: John Nicholson [one of this Councill] 
having his Majties: and the Rt. Honble: Compas: Commission 
for it, which hee is very willing and ready to execute", it was 
decided at a Consultation held at Fort St. George on August 17, 
1686, to ask Captain Nicholson to “look into Metchlepatam. and 
Vizagapatam Roads, as hee goes along the Coast, becausé pos- 
sibly some of said King's ships may not bee yett departed”.!47 
The President and Council (William Gyfford, Elihu Yale, 
‘Thomas Lucas & John Nicholson) in their letter dated Fort St. 
George 12th August 1686 addressed to Job Charnock asked him 
to seize upon King of Siam’s ships. . ‘till the Rt. Honble: Сотра: 
are satisfyed the full of their demands upon sd: King’ and employ 
those Englishmen found ‘upon his Ships. .in Company's service, 


giveing them encouragement for the same’.!48 


Captain Nicholson was also instructed on August 16, 1686, 
to sail to Visakhapatam ‘to see if there bee any ship there belong- 
ing to the King of Siam, which if there bee you must Seize upon 
her, giveing the Commander a Receipt for the ship. .& as for 
what English men you may find upon the sd: King's Ships carry 
them along with you into the Bay to serve the Rt. Honble: 
Compe: in their occasions there, and give them encouragement 


for the Same according to your Instructions". ^? 


Charnock seized a war ship belonging to the King of Siam in 

ecember 1686 and arrested her Commander Edward English. 
He was sent to Fort St. George in the same month for answering 
charges against him. His letter from Hugli River dated “23rd 
Xber 1686" io Gyfford stated: “By the Same Conveiance 
(Quedah Merchant) comes Capt. Edward English late Comman- 
der of the King of Syams Ship off warr whom conforme to yo": 
honrs: &c@: orders, wee have Seazed and Sent up Prisoner at 
Large upon 20000 Rupees Security for his appearance at the 
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ffort to answere to what allegacons may bee exhibited against him, 
the Ship is but of Small vallue being prizd at Rups: 2500 out of 
wch: wee have & are to pay Rs. 1530 for wages due to Seamen 
upon her being Seazed so that their remains only 97975: to be 
carried to the Creditt of the King of Syams accot: the accot: of 
wages comes herewth: upon the Earnest Request of the sd: Edward 
English, wee have advanced him 2000 Rupees in part upon acct: 
of 41 Barrels of Gunpowder and other arms and amunition 
bought of him according to the accot: Inclosed wch: affirms hee 
bought at Fort St. George upon his own Proper accot: and 
engages to prove there or returne ye: money againe according to 
ye: Tenor of the Condition of his Inclosed Bond wch: wee Remitt 
your honr: &ca: for that end. That you may make Examanacon 
of ye: matter, most of all the other Sailors belonging to that Ship 
wee have disepated on board ye: Rtt. Honble: Compas: Shipp- 
ing and hope have put a stop to ye: Syam Designe”’.150 


SETTLEMENT AT JOHORE 


The Secret Committee wrote to President Gyfford at Fort St. 
George on 14th January 1686 to initiate steps to get a proper 
place for a fort in Johore ‘near the streights of Sincapore’ for the 
future security of the Company's China and Japan trade, *where 
the China Junks might come to our Factors safely without pas- 
sing by Batavia or Mallacca'. A secret treaty was to be con- 
cluded with the King of Johore and for that purpose a country 
ship passing that way was asked to call on him and persuade him 
to 'send Embassadrs: to the Fort, the sight of your regularity 
number of Inhabitants and force there, would the sooner engage 
him to make good termes with you'. The King of Johore had 
‘many years earnestly invited us to a settlement and to build a 
Fort in his Country, but the Committees then were averse to the 
charge of Fortifications as we would be now, but that the Dutch 
have now convinced us, that we must either doe as they doe or 
leave all India to their disposall'5! However, Capt. Nicholson 
and Mr. Styleman did not give encouragement to settle or fortify 
a place in Johore for the time being and President Gyfford de- 
ferred the project for further enquiry.!5? 
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PREPARATIONS FROM MADRAS 


President Gyfford at Fort St. George considered the demands 
of the Company on the Mogul so high (‘and yet not unreason- 
able neither, in respect of their great charge of the Fleet, & for- 
mer damages sustained’) that ‘there may be a good accommo- 
dation of all our differences in the Bay, but wee must needs 
again repeat it, wee fear it will hardly bee’.!53 He justified the 
war on the ground that ‘wee have first tryed all fair means, to 
have a Redresse for our aggrieveances but instead of that we 
have reced nothing (but foul) and abusive language, to the dis- 
honor of his Royal Majtie: our King, and all his Subjects’.!54 
Moreover, it was necessary that *those wicked Governors in the 
Bay may bee taught better things, then to abuse & affront us so 
as they have done, besides their intolerable oppression & Extor- 
tion’.155 

Preparations for the war from Madras were not extensive on 
account of the (1) late arrival of ships of the fleet, (2) deploy- 
ment of the garrison to Priaman, (3) non-availability of sloops 
and country vessels, and (4) famine conditions in South India. 
However, Gyfford took all possible steps within his power to make 
the war a success though left to himself he would have gone in 
for an amicable settlement. 

The Chittagong Expedition was kept as ‘private as possible’, 
but with the arrival of the ships of the fleet, President Gyfford 
expressed the fear that ‘it cannot be kept so private as is de- 
sired’, as there were many things which required public action.!59 

Ships of the fleet arrived late (7th July, 1686) at Madras. 
There were only a few ‘mucquawas’ (barges); it took time for 
unlading them and landing the soldiers. The fleet for the Ganges 
could not be despatched quickly as the Fort had to make great 
preparations in divers respects!5? as was required in a design of 
that nature. This was their justification for late despatch of the 
ships, though the Fort was asked to send the fleet within 6/8 
days from  Madras.!55 Beaujort was the first ship to call at 
Madras on 10th July 1686 or a day or two earlier. President 
Gyfford took immediate action to unlade the Beaufort and des- 
patch her to Bengal, after surveying the quantity of water she 
carried. Sloops Madapollam and Mary (with Bullocke Master) 
were ordered to accompany Beaufort to Bengal. He also ordered 
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to entertain two country ships to serve in the Chittagong Expedi- 
tion, besides getting the sloop Speedwell unladed for sending her 
to Bengal.5? She was, however, put back.!® The sloop Mada- 
pollam was sent to ‘lade Rice etc. Provisions for the use of ihe 
fleet at Vizagapatam’ fearing that ‘there may bee some difficulty 
‘to get any from Shoar, if the breach should be begun before the 
Beaufort arrived’.'°! Fort St. George could send only Madapol- 
lam and Mary to Bengal for the Expedition to Chittagong, all 
others being either laid up or sent elsewhere!®2 

The garrison at Madras was thin and there were not more than 
30 ‘privates’ as many of ‘our English soldiers sent to Priaman’ 
had not returned. President Gyfford ordered recruitment of two 
companies of Portuguese and Mesteeses and sent down Capt. 
William Richardson and Capt. James Lesley, ‘being experienced 
men’, to instruct them.!53 Further, forty soldiers sent upon the 
Nathaniel had died on the voyage and the Fort supplied what 
they could get.!64 : J 3 

President Gyfford and his Council were handicapped in prose- 
cuting the war with the Mogul as Madras was suffering from a 
famine for the third time (1630, 1650 & 1686) within 60 years. 
The famine was 'sore...through out the Countrey hundreds 
Starveing each day’ in 1686, according to the letter of President 
Gyfford to Sir John Child dated ‘23th October 1686165 Signs 
of a famine in Madras were evident from the tone of Gyfford’s 
letter to Charnock dated 12th August 1686. “If the Warr should 
continue, you must however remember to doe what possibly you 
can to supply us with Rice for the ffort, and Saltpetre for the 
Quintelage of Shipping, And pray remember, when you can spare 
any Ships to looke out for ригсћаѕе”,166 Gyfford wrote to Char- 
nock. There is again an entreaty for rice in Gyfford’s letter to 
Charnock dated August 26, 1686. 

"If it should so fall out that you engage in a Warr with Ben- 
gall, wee know not well which way you can Supply us with Rice 
from thence, therefore wee desire you [because of our great want] 
to contrive some other way to supply us therewith, & wee thinke 
if you could spare some burdensom Vessell either of the Prize 
Shipps, or others [besides that ship you are to send with a pre- 
sent to the King, with some persons upon her to treat with him 
about that grand affair, who may bee assisted and directed by 
such persons as wee shall send from hence, if they shall happen 
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to meet with one another] would doe well to send her to Arraccan 
with money sufficient to buy her Cargo of Rice, there, with order 
to bring it hither to the (a word lost) some Factors or others 
upon her to see that the money bee laid out well, and that shee 
bee speedily dispatched to us, for here are nothing but signs of 
a very Severe famin, and the more Rice wee can gett from any 
part, the better, so that wee hope you will take more than ordi- 
nary care about it, and make what expedition you can therein".!5? 

President Gyfford also wrote on October 23, 1686 to Sir John 
Child, to assist Thomas Yale, who was sent to West Coast, 'for 
the procury of Grain & Arrac, for the Rt. Honble: Compas: 
returnes, which is our cheif design, wee being in great necessity 
thereof for the Garrison, & if your Interest could furnish us with 
Rice, it would bee a most acceptable kindness, & yield great pro- 
fitt, being under the miseries of a sore famine, through out the. 
Countrey, hundreds starveing each day'.!65 

President Gyfford, apprehending that the Agent and Council 
in Bengal might be detained at Hugli by force by the Mogul 
foujdar, decided to send Robert Freeman and Nathaniel Higgin- 
son, both Council members of Fort St. George, to Bengal to 
supply their vacancy. However, on account of the Dutch de- 
claration of war upon Golconda, Freeman was sent to Masuli- 
patam to take care of the Company's factory there.!/?? Thomas 
Yale (in the place of Freeman) and Higginson were asked to. 
proceed upon the Loyal Adventure to Arrakan on August 31, 
1686 for concluding a treaty with the Arrakanese King about 
Chittagong under the cover of procuring a grant of Negrais.!?! 

Charnock got the Company's instructions dated August 12; 
1685 sent overland, and intimated President Gyfford that he had 
received 'Intimation of the Rt, Honble; Compas: Design, & was 
makeing Preparation’. Gyfford wrote to him on 12th August 
1686 to discuss the execution of the Company's commands with 
Capt. Nicholson when he reached the Bay. Charnock and his 
Council were desired to meet Capt. Nicholson at a place appoin- 
ted by the captain between the entrance into the river of Hugli 
and the Braces, In. case no settlement in the meanwhile was 
reached with the Mogul officers, Charnock was to send commis- 
sioners to the Nabob demanding satisfaction for the damages 
and injuries suffered by the Company. In case he failed to reach 
an agreement with the Nabob, Charnock, on the arrival of Capt. 
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Nicholson in the Beaufort, was asked to proceed in the war with 
the Mogul, after evacuating the Company’s estates and personnel 
on board the ships of the fleet.!7? Charnock was desired not to 
desist from declaring a war upon the Mogul on the score of any 
slight agreement with the Nabob, unless the Mogul had acceded 
to all demands of the Company, petitioned for by their Vakil, 
besides payment of £ 6,00,000 in damages and the inheritance 
of Chittagong. 

We do not know when Capt. Bromwell reached Balasore in the 
Rochester with Rochester frigate, but it is certain that he reached 
the place in the middle of 1686. He had instructions to *make 
stay of all Ships, Salt Vessells & other Vessells belonging to the 
Mogull or any of his Subjects, and to compell them to anchor 
in Some convenient place, where hee may keepe a guard upon 
them’, if so desired by the Agent and Council in Bengal. Char- 
nock was asked to ‘come to an open warr’, which depended upon 
the answer he received to the letters ‘we have writt to the Nabob 
and Such other Letters as you shall find cause to write to him, 
which you may send by any Native or other Messengers as you 
shall thinke fittest, but without Present which you tell him 
plainely'.!73 

Charnock was desired by Gyfford to contrive some way or 
other to meet Capt. Nicholson if he and his council members 
were hindered from coming down and ‘if possible allso to bring 
away with you the Governor of Hughly [that Rogue who was 
the occasion of our troubles at Hugly, and of Agent Beard's 
death] also Muttradas & Ramjebbon, or any other of the Rt, 
Honble: Compas Merchants that are suspected to have been the 
cause of all our Troubles in the Bay, & have done so much wrong 
to the Rt. Honble: Comp2: in keeping such a Correspondency 
with the severall governors, that have every year given you so 
much Molestation till the Season for Investmts: were allmost 
spent, that you have been allwaies forced to give them their own 
rates for their Goods, for which very end those Villaines never 
failed to cause trouble enough’.!74 

If Charnock and his Council members were unable to come 
down to Balasore, the Agent was asked to appoint *what other 
xd hee can from Ballasore or else where to supply their 

places’. 


President Gyfford asked Captain Nicholson ‘to discuss the Com- 
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pany's design on Chittagong with Agent Charnock and his Coun- 
cil in privacy at a place between the entrance into the river of 
Hugli and the Braces. In case Agent Charnock and others were 
not permitted to meet him or they were wronged, Capt. Nichol- 
son was empowered to write a sharp and threatening letter to the 
Nabob, making it clear that he ‘will revenge it a thousand fold 
upon their people’. 

Capt. Nicholson left Madras only on 20th August 1686 for 
Balasore, though he had arrived at the Fort on July 10, or ear- 
lier, as ‘many necessary matters wee had first to accommodate, 
besides the time that was required to unlade your ship’.!75 He 
was to touch at Masulipatam to deliver the goods and treasure 
to the Company's chief, Robert Freeman, there. On the way 
he was to seize the ships of King of Siam, if any, found at Visa- 
khapatam. On arrival at Balasore, he was asked to write a. parti- 
cular letter to Agent Charnock himself, ‘acquainting him that you 
have private letters directed himself, both from the Rt. Honble: 
Compa: & ourselves, of great Import, as allso others to himself 
& Councill, which when perused you have much to discourse him 
about the contents thereof".!/ 


President Gyfford had desired Nicholson to go ‘in one of the 
new ffrigatts attended by some or other of our Sloops, with as 
many Seamen & Souldiers as well arm’d [upon both] as you shall 
think convenient for your Safety to retreat when you please’ to 
meet Agent Charnock for which ‘wee have given the Agent 
Notice’, He was asked to go upon the Expedition ‘when you 
have reced: the Agents etc. Council's Orders. He must at all 
times call a Council of Officers, and *wee doe hereby require all 
persons whatsoever in the ffleet, whether Seamen Soldiers or 
others to be obedient to your Orders'.77 Capt. Nicholson was 
empowered to entertain all Europeans, Mesteezes, Topasses, 
Lascars, and Pariar Peons as he found occasion, besides making 
use of Company's goods, stores, treasure etc. for prosecuting the 
war. The command of the forces was to be left to the Com- 
pany's merchants at Balasore, if either Agent Charnock, his coun- 
cil members or their nominees could not be present in the Expe- 
dition. He could spend the monsoon at Kedgaree (Khajuri or 
Khijari/Kijari on the eastern shore of the Hugli river) and re- 
commended Negrais for repairs and provisions where there is 
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extraordinary ‘good Timbers, and plenty of wild Hog and Deer, 
and very safe Harbours’.!78 


CONTRADICTORY INSTRUCTIONS 


The details of the instructions regarding the Chittagong Expe- 
dition, given in the preceding pages, make interesting reading. 
This meticulously planned Expedition misfired not on account of 
the defects in planning, but due to unforseen developments, The 
authorities at home could not visualise the developments at 
Kasimbazar, Moreover, according to Charnock, who disliked the 
Expedition, the instructions received from the Court were con- 
tradictory. He wrote to President Gyfford on 15th December, 
1686: “Another great misfortune is the limits the Right Hon’ble 
Company seems to prescribe us [ we rightly comprehend!7? 
their instructions] though in the same there appeareth contradic- 
tion which to us seem irreconsilable; which makes us wave(r) 
what course to take, they themselves declare that the end of all 
this is a peaceful trade, and to be sure those ways; and methods. 
that are easiest quicker, and surest, are the best for obtaining 
the same, if not contrary to orders. 


“In the 3rd paragraph of their general instructions their hon: 
ours admit of a conference to be held with the Nabob, and his 
mutasaddis about conditions of a peaceful trade: which they again 
reiterate in the 16th paragraph, but then towards the latter end 
they fervently urge for reasons therein mentioned that they would 
not have us by reason of the success of any treaty to defer one 
moment the seizing of Chittagong upon the arrival of Capt. 
Nicholson from Fort St. George, the which though by reason of 
our many misfortunes, and (in) particular that of Capt. Nichol- 
Son's ship, who is now upon the careen in Hugly river as also the 
want of shipping to carry off the Right Hon'ble Company's estate 
and ourselves, we have not yet been in a condition to go about 
it though when we do, it is very much questionable if the same 
will not incense the Emperor, so as that we shall never have а 
footing in Bengal to trade again and the growing expenses of 
making and maintaining a fort if not small, if it had been left to 
us, we should have taken those methods we thought safest, God 
direct for the best the event crowns the action" 180 
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Charnock could not execute the Expedition to Chittagong as 
desired by the Court of Committees on account of want of troops. 
He knew the strength of Chittagong. He wrote to President 
Gyfford: “We fear but nothing but the want of men in the Chit- 
tagaum Expedition, for we are credibly informed that there is 
5 or 600 horse constantly there, with 5 or 600 foot, besides small 
shipping which is the reason (why) we are the more the willing 
to stay on the Beaufort and other great ships, that we may do 
the business at once; therefore pray, what Europe ships arrive 
with you, despatch them in all haste to our succour the event of 
which recommend to Сой”, !8! 

According to Elphinstone, “these ill-conceived measures were 
more absurdly executed, Instead of fixing the rendezvous at their 
own port of Madras, from whence their expedition might have 
sailed unsuspected to Chittagong, and might even have retained 
that nearly detached district, they ordered their force to assemble 
at Hugli, the heart of the province of Bengal; and instead of 
directing their Governor-General to secure their interests before 
the war broke out, and to lay down a combined plan of opera- 
tions, they sent their orders through the Governor at Madras to 
be executed by their agents in Bengal, and left the Governor- 
General, residing in the Mogul's city of Surat, in total ignorance 
of the progress of the events in other parts of India".!52 

Before undertaking the Expedition to Chittagong, the English 
in Bengal were involved in a skirmish at Hugli. 
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SKIRMISH AT HUGLI 


Wee no Less concurr with your Excy. &ca. in that it 
had been much better that HUGLEY had not been 
ransackt, BALLASORE Destroyed, and the Shipps there 
burnt, if it had been any wayes possible to have pre- 
vented it; ffor Extreame necessity and want of provisions 
florced us upon that of Hugley; and Justice Called upon 
us to punish their Perfidy and breach of ffaith in the 
( ) of CHUTTENUTTEA, in ye Burning the Kings 
Salt houses ( ) ting and takeing his Forts at Tanna, 
and Destroying BALLASORE; the Maintainance of the 
Warrs oblidged the Seizing and Takeing of their Shipps 
and Goods, when and where to be found; Selfe preser- 
vation and the Security of our Shipping drew us into 
that Direfull Place of HIDGLEY; Their too great Secu- 
rity in Bringing all their Shipping at BALLASORE upon 
Land ffrom whence they could not be launched was the 
only Cause of burning them; besides all which the Honour 
of our nation brought afresh into our Memoryes the 
Numberless Affronts and abuses received from them up- 
on all Occasions.! —Job Charnock. 


The skirmish at Hugli was premeditated and gave the English 
Company’s Agent, Job Charnock, an opportunity to take revenge 
on the Mogul, whose insolences had become unbearable. Char- 
nock was looking for an excuse to demonstrate the power of 
English arms in India. Before we describe the actual fighting at 
Hugli on October 28, 1686, let us recall the circumstances lead- 
ing to that blood-stained event which was responsible for the birth 
of Calcutta. The part played by Mathuradas Shah, Thomas 
Haggerston and the riot at Balasore should be explained here to 


set the skirmish at Hugli in its proper perspective. 


MATHURADAS SHAH 


The dispute at Kasimbazar (Chapter 3, section 10) with the 
silk merchants, weavers and picars was engineered by the Eng- 
lish Company’s chief native merchant, Mathuradas Shah (‘Mut- 
treadas’, ‘Muttrdas’, ‘Muttrasaw’), a Gujarati Bania. He played 
a sinister role in this dispute; and it is time that we lay bare the 
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facts. Mathuradas thwarted the steps taken by Job Charnock to 
settle the dispute amicably. Left to themselves, the picars, silk 
merchants and weavers, were at the mercy of the Company's ser- 
vants and the dispute could not have been prolonged without the 
the active support of Mathuradas and his associates, Mathuradas, 
perhaps, wanted to further his monopolistic designs. This was 
asserted by Job Charnock in his letter from ‘Cassimbasar’ dated 
31st October 1685 to President William Gyfford at’ Fort St. 
George. "...it is credibly reported, by divers Merchants in this 
place that Muttredass his accomplices have by assistance: of his 
son Betuldas given the Governor here a bribe to the Amount of 
Rupees. 5 or 6000 for their particular Interest to detain him. 
(Charnock) from going down which we have good reason to 
believe, considering all circumstances and their having been the 
Author of all the mischiefs".2 

Mathuradas Shah was the chief broker or merchant of the East 
India Company at Hugli from 1680 (if not earlier) till his death 
in 1706. He had his associates at Balasore, Kasimbazar, Patna, 
Malda and Dacca. He, along with his brother, Ballabdas operated 
from Hugli and his son Betuldas (‘Beetledass’) from ‘Muxada- 
bad’ (Murshidabad) з Hedges had described ‘Muttradass’ as ‘an 
eminent Mogull Merchant’ in his Diary.4 Rupsuliman (Rup 


ants at Hugli.5 


another merchant at Kasimbazar.? ‘Chincham’ (Khemchand) and 
*Chintamund saw’ (Chintaman Shah) were the chief merchants 
who operated from Balasore. Khemchand and Chintaman were 


partners and had far flung foreign trade and their ships cruised 
from Tenasserim to Maldives.7a 


Mathuradas, or at least belon 
Gujarati title ‘Shah’ 


to help interlopers wit 


h what merchandise they needed. The native 
merchants were in n 


о way committed to the English Company. 
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The Company’s treasure was sold to them for ready money and 
they purchased European goods for sale inland, Streynsham Mas- 
ter, the Company’s Supervisor, during his visit to Hugli in Decem- 
ber 1680, had made the following regulation for the disposal 
of treasure. 
Whereas there is a Cotract made by the Agent and Councell 
with Chittermull Saw at Cassambuzar for all the Silver and 
Gold which shall be sent to be sold in that Factory and 
there is a Contract made with Chimcham Saw at Ballasore 
by the Agent and Councell that they shall be payd the full 
mony for that Investment in treasure one month after the 
Arrivall of the English shipps but at noe certaine rate for 
the treasure ‘therefore it is to be observed that the Ryalls 
8/8 must be payd Chimcham Saw & ca. at Ballasore not 
under 212: Rupees Per Cent and the Gold pistolls not 
under 2: annees Per Tola above the Bazar rate for Gold 
Mohurs and they. allowing the 14: Per Cent upon mony 
paid on the Investment is not to be charged to them in res- 
pect it will require a months time or more to convert treasure 
into mony and notwithstanding the Agreement with Chitter- 
mull Saw it will be convenient to trye what more can be 
made of the treasure in other Factoryes as at Pattana and 
at Maulda when that Factory is setled being neare the Mint 
at Rajamaull: 
There being some times difference of one or 2: Per Cent 
between the mony of Cassambuzar Hugly and Ballasore care 
is to be taken in remitting mony by Exchange or in Specie 
and alsoe in payment in Specie to allow the Company the 
Batta that shall arrise thereby in every one of the Factoryes.8 
The Kasimbazar factors complained in 1682 that Mathuradas 
stayed there for about a month giving a considerable amount of 
money for raw silk and even endeavoured to entice some of the 
Company's picars. In the same year they reported that the picars 
demanded unreasonable prices and two of their ring-leaders, 
Chaturmal and Govindaji, in collusion with Mathuradas, suc- 
ceeded in luring away a great number of picars who promised 
not to deal with the Company and pay a penalty of Rs. 1,000 in 
case of any breach of their contract, Mathuradas offered these 
рісагѕ, as the factors reported, ‘a great price’, The Court of 
Directors directed the Bengal Council to free itself from the 
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monopolizing clutches of Mathuradas and others by forming a 
joint stock of hundred merchants but the Agent failed to organise 
such a society in Bengal. In 1684 Mathuradas, still the chief 
merchant of the Company, was found buying up cloth around 
Dacca, much to the displeasure and hindrance of the Company. 
The Company was further displeased with him when he was found 
very ‘importunate’ in getting back from them his principal of 
Rs. 14,000 with interest, according to Chaudhuri.’ 

The Kasimbazar dispute was brought about by Mathuradas and 
he prolonged it in order to help interlopers who not only paid 
custom duties to the Nawab, but also cash on delivery for goods. 
Consequently, President Gyfford at Fort St. George asked Job 
Charnock on 12th August 1686, to seize ‘Muttradas & Ramjebbon, 
or any other of the Rt. Hon'ble Company's Merchants that are 
suspected to have been the cause of all our Troubles in the Bay, 
& have done so much wrong to the Rt. Hon'ble Company in keep- 
ing such a Correspondency with the severall Governors, that have 
every year given you so much Molestation till the Season for In- 
vestments were allmost spent, that you have been allwaies forced 
to give them. their own rates for their Goods, for which very end 
those Villaines never failed to cause trouble enough".10 

Abdul Ghani (‘Abdulgunny’) who had succeeded Mallick 
Barcoordar (Malik Bukhwurdar) as foujdar or Governor of Hugli 
in 1686 asked the English Company to sign an undertaking (1) 
to keep all ships below Sankrail or Great Thana and bring up all 
goods by boats from thence, (2) to appoint a 'Serrah' vakil in 
his court with power of attorney to bind the English in all his 
transactions, (3) to employ no people as Gomostahs but mer- 
chants who shall bring in all goods after payment of customs 
and obtaining certificates to that effect by provincial governors, 
(4) pay damage to Indian Shipping for harm done by English 
ships, (5) trade only in the Company's ships under pain of for- 
feiture of vessels under flags of convenience, and (6) produc- 
tion of dastaks or passes issued by the native Governors for goods 
brought from inland factories. These articles were probably 
suggested by Thomas Haggerston. The Governor got an under- 
taking signed by 13 merchants by using force and threatened the 
Agent and Council to shut them up in the Hugli factory, denying - 
them in the meanwhile Provisions, wood and water. The Agent and 
Council, despite the threat, did not sign the Governor's articles. 
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The foujdar posted a few cavalry and infantry men at the fac- 
tory gates of Hugli on 3rd June 1685 to keep the English mer- 
chants confined to the place. Somehow the factors sent a peon, 
after scaling the walls, to the Buxee and Jemadar of Hugli to know 
the reason for the Governor's harsh measures. Two English sea- 
men, Bushell and Griffith, in a drunken brawl had broken the 
heads of two peons of the Governor. Two men were missing as 
a result of this quarrel. The restraint on the factory was clamped 
on the complaint of these peons. However, the Governor condes- 
cended to take off the restraint provided the factors were pre- 
pared to sign the undertaking containing the above six clauses. 
They sent a petition to the Nawab and instructed Pownsett at 
Dacca to get a Parwana from Shaista Khan on Abdul Ghani to 
get the restraint off. As the Agent apprehended trouble, he sent 
down George Herron to Balasore to pilot up the Persia Merchant 
for the safety of the Company’s servants and the ship reached 
Hugli on 14th June.!! 

Abdul Ghani sent one “Sied Amud (Syed Ahmed), a great 
Mogull and held in great Esteem of the people, and of ye: Gover- 
nors: themselves being of the line of the Mahomett", and some 
other merchants to the English factory for mediation. The 
Governor was prepared to relax the severity of the 6 articles if 
the Agent signed a bond to the effect that “Ist: wee would punish 
our seamen for misdemeanours, 24; that wee would Entertaine 
but 5 or 6 Gomastahs, 34: (that) wee will be Answerable for 
what Damage our ships doe to Country ships att sea, and 4:yt: 
wee will bring up noe more Guns [but for ye use of the ships] 
then what wee will see when demanded".!? 

The Governor had besieged the factory and put a general stop 
to the Company’s trade, besides denying provisions except ‘liberty 
now to bring in any more then from day to day’. When the fac- 
tors were passing through a most difficult period, Agent Beard 
died on August 28, 1685. Though they procured Parwanas from 
the Nawab and King’s Dewan on 19th August 1685 to clear the 
Company’s business and tendered them on 24th August, Abdul 
Ghani refused to see them and insisted upon signing the bond. 
This refusal was reported to the Nawab and the factors sought 
the assistance of a Jessoal or messenger for enforcing the Gover- 

' nor into obedience. Abdul Ghani was offered a bribe of Rs. 3000 
for accommodating the differences, but he refused it and insisted 
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on signing the bond. The factors suspected that but for ‘Private 
Encouragement and orders’ of the Nawab and the Dewan, Abdul 
Ghani would not have persisted in his disobedience to the orders 
of his superiors.!? However, the factors patched up a peace with 
Abdul Ghani in November 1685 and resumed their trading 
operations.!4 


HAGGERSTON'S HANG-OVER 


As it was believed by the Agent and Council at Hugli that 
“These six Articles are Haggerstons Advices who sitts in Council 
with them in all matters relating to the English", let us narrate 
the troubles brought about by him to the Company. 

Thomas Haggerston, who was in the private employment of 
Sir John Child, had absconded with Rs. 50,000 worth of gold and 
pearls, entrusted to him in the Persian Gulf for safe conveyance 
to Surat. Agent Hedges was requested by Sir JohnChild, Presi- 
dent at Surat, to secure the absconder's person and send him to 
Surat for answering the breach of trust. He arrived at Balasore in 
Capt. Burton's pink, the Advice, in June or July 1683, and as 
ordered by Agent Hedges and his Council, William Fitz Hugh 


the help of his sentry and two other soldiers, whom he took away 
with him. However, the factors at Balasore 


realised Rs, 1798 by the sale of Haggersto 
Advice, making a total recovery of Rs. 6 
appeared at Balasore in the middle of April 1684, after making 
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his colleagues to appear before the Governor and answer his 
charges against them and the Agent. In June the Agent and Coun- 
cil, through Pownsett, obtained a parwana from Shaista Khan, 
directing Mallick Barcoordar to deliver Haggerston to the Bala- 
sore factors for transmission to Surat ; and this was sent on to the 
Governor. He refused to comply with, saying he would send 
Haggerston to the Nawab, or to Surat on a Mogul vessel ; but 
towards the end of August Fitz Hugh reported that Barcoordar 
was beginning to be weary of him and said he would deliver him 
to the factory, where Haggerston's four soldiers remained till they 
were sent to Hugli. In September the Governor in fact offered to 
hand over Haggerston, on condition that Fitz Hugh undertook to 
deliver him to the Mogul Governor at Surat ; otherwise he pro- 
posed to take him to Hugli and offer him to Gyfford there. Under 
instructions from Hugli, Fitz Hugh refused to give any such 
undertaking, and Haggerston remained in Barcoordar's custody. 
In October the latter received orders from the Nawab to send him 
to Dacca with all speed : this he seemed tọ have done. He was 
also said to have helped Haggerston to get certificates that Hedges 
had taken Rs, 200,000 wrongfully from him. At Dacca he had 
a kind reception from Shaista Khan, and towards the end of the 
year he seemed likely to procure a Parwana from him, ordering 
Barcoordar at Hugli to recover this amount from Hedges.!6 
Pownsett wrote from Dacca to John Beard on 15th December 
1684 to get a mahazar from Kar Talab Khan (‘Caaz Jullb a 
Cawn', whose real name was Shujaet Khan), Governor of Gujarat 
(1684-1701) about Haggerston’s misdeeds at Surat, since the 
runaway had got a certificate from Mallick Barcoordar to the 
effect that Agent Hedges robbed him money and valuables worth 
Rs. 160,000. Haggerston got this certificate through the help of 
Gangaram, who was Barcoordar's Vakil at the Nawab's court at 
Dacca. Haggerston also became a fast friend of “Міха Muddaffer’ 
(Mirza Muzzaffar Khan, whose mother and that of Aurangzeb 
were sisters) and the Dutch.!5 Haggerston ‘by his Impudent lyes 
and Insinuating carriage to some great men there’ obtained a 
parwana from the Nawab,!? ordering Abdul Ghani to examine the 
Englishman’s complaint that an amount of ‘178000 Rups. in 
ready money & goods was forc'd from him by ye Agent. since he 
had agreed to give the Nawab Rs. 44000 and Rs.2000 to the 
Khwajah Rabi (‘Quoajah Rubbe’). The President at Surat, ins- 
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tead of sending a certificate from the Governor about Haggerston's 
breach of trust, simply wrote in his letter of May 12, 1685 that 
he is soe great Rogue that noe body will beleeve him’.2° 

Haggerston, accompanied with a dozen peons, horsemen and 
an Assoal (messenger) reached Hugli on May 17, 1685 to get the 
Nawab's parwana executed. The Assoal read the parwana in the 
open court and sent for the Vakil of the Company to answer the 
charges. The Agent and Council sent word to Haggerston that no 
suit between Englishmen could be maintained in the Mogul courts. 
They had given an exact account of what Agent Hedges had seized 
on, and sent to Surat. The factors maintained that Hedges was 
no more in India and the parwana could not, therefore, be execu- 
ted in his absence. Moreover, there were some merchants, lately 
arrived in three ships from Surat at Hugli, who could give clear 
proof “1st, of Haggerstons Poverty, 24: of his Roguery in Run- 
ning away with the Merchants Estates, and that he had Forged 
àn Accompt, and raised many lies upon the English to keep him- 
selfe from Justice" 2, 

Abdul Ghani, who was promised a bribe by Haggerston, would 
not listen to any of these arguments and threatened, as we have 
already seen above, to stop supply of provisions to the factory. 
The factors flatly refused to appoint a ‘Serrah’ vakil for answering 
Haggerston’s claims. 

On 2nd June 1685 midnight, one Bushell, Commander of a 
ship that came from Surat and one Griffith, who came from the 
Coast, caused injury to two of the Governor’s peons in a drunken 


brawl. Haggerston, in the meanwhile, with the help of Thomas 
Davis, an.interloper, 


authored the six articles mentioned above 
as а pressure-tactics.?? 


Thomas Davis,23 supercargo of the Con- 
stantinople, whom the Hugli Council described as a ‘failed linen- 


draper’ was at the Nawab’s court in Dacca in April-May 1684 
to get a parwana. Haggerston had joined hands with him, Hag- 
gerston tried to sail from Balasore in February 1687 in the Berk- 


ley Castle without obtaining an order from the Agent and 
Council.23a 


TWO OTHER INCIDENTS 


Two other incidents that incensed the Governor were: (1) the 
seamen’s taking down the King’s standard at Balasore in a riot 
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in December 1684, and the (2) accidental killing of a man and a 
boy at Hugli during the reception given to President Gyfford on 
August 29, 1684. The disrespect shown to the Mogul’s flag was 
due to the “Pride & folly of Such Comanders of Ships, as have 
been lately here, whose constant discourse is to lessen the 
Hono'ble Company and their servants to that height that ‘tis 
intolerable to be borne". Mallick Barcoordar, Governor of 
Hugli and Balasore, reported the incident to the Nawab and the 
King's Diwan, stating that the English Company 'grow rich & 
proud, and have brought gunns at Souldiers & many more Eng- 
lish then usual into the country &c: which the Nabob hath caused 
to be written in their Wackee or news book to the King?» The 
foujdar did not accept a bribe and amicably settle the matter 
as he regretted ‘he can't be friends, having written against us 
to the Nabob, and our offence is so great, that he shall be brought 
under suspicion that he is an Enemy to the King or that he hath 
taken a bribe of us’. The Agent wrote to the President at Fort 
St. George on May 12, 1685 enclosing a draft bond for the signa- 
ture of all captains in future in order to make a provision against 
the recurrence of such disorders.?° 

Shaista Khan hushed up the disrespect shown to the Mogul flag 
on receipt of a petition from the Agent at Hugli together with 
a present. However, the foujdar's report ‘aggravated the mat- 
ter, in such manner, that all our friends became our enemies and 
continue so to bee, saying that will the English take prisoner the 
King's standard, the ensign of his power and authority ? what 
will they do next ?". The Agent and Council at Hugli regretted 
that the ‘Captains make light of these things, nay, rather abett, 
than hinder their men, and are ready to revenge themselves, as 
we hear some were going to do at the time when this happened'.?5 

The foujdar insisted upon giving an undertaking signed by the 
Agent under his seal against repetition of such crimes in future. 
The factors settled the issue in May 1685, dispensing with it, 
using all their ‘endeavours, besides great presents’,2° at great 
‘Expense and trouble'.9? Though the trouble at Balasore was not 
so easily accommodated, it was brought in by the foujdar at Hugli 
upon all occasions to justify the insolences against the English.?! 

On April 10, 1685 one of the peons of the Kotwal’s (Chief of 
city Police) watch and ward was murdered and some others 
wounded (by seamen?) and the dead body was carried to the 
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foujdar and an inquest was made. The Governor fixed the guilt 
on thé English “which wee fear has so much truth", as the Agent 
put it. Though the Company’s servants and their seamen were 
not involved in this murder, the complicity of other Englishmen, 
1.е., runaways and interlopers ashore, who were guilty of great 
disorders, could not be doubted. The foujdar was, therefore, in- 
clined to pin the responsibility on the English Company.? The 
factors managed to prevent the transmission of the news to the 
Nawab in the ‘Wackas and Mahuzars from going’ to Dacca and 
accommodated the issue at Balasore ‘upon the best terms we 
could, though with great charge to the Hon’ble Company’ .33 


SKIRMISH AT HUGLI 


The ageing Shaista Khan and his foujdar Abdul Ghani at Hugli 
were mightily incensed at the ever-growing insolences of the sea- 
men and factors of the East India Company. The dispute at 
Kasimbazar with the silk merchants was not yet settled and the 
factory there was under a siege. The Company’s servants there 
were under restraint, The disrespect shown to the Mogul flag by 
some English seamen in a riot at Balasore, their implication in the 
murder of the Kotwal’s peon at the same port, and the accidental 
Killing of a boy at the reception to President Gyfford at Hugli 
were all fresh in the minds of the Mogul officials in Bengal, 
though they were all accommodated. The disorderly conduct of 
the English seamen at Balasore and Hugli was an irritant to their 
minds. Job Charnock, the Agent of the Company after effecting 
his escape from Kasimbazar, reached Hugli in April 1686 and he 
was all set to take revenge upon the Mogul for his detention and 
confinement on learning the despatch of a great expeditionary 
force by the Court of Directors. He started preparations for the 
war with the Mogul in right earnest soon after his arrival at 
Hugli. 

Though the Company had sent a complete regiment’ of 10 com- 
panies (100 men in each company) and had ordered deployment 
of six complete companies of land soldiers with their lieutenants 

and all inferior officers from Fort St. George and Priaman, the 
actual number of English troops that reached Hugli was not more 
than 460. Moreover, all armament intended for the war was left 
behind in England. 
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Though the fleet designed for the Chittagong Expedition was 
large, one vessel was lost and the largest ship, with another, was 
not able to make her passage. The Rochester (Captain John 
Bromwell, 775 tons, 150 men and 60 guns), with her frigate 
reached Balasore in the middle of 1686 and was the first ship of 
the fleet to arrive at Hugli. They brought only 108 men, The 
Beaufort (Capt. Nicholson, 775 tons, 150 men and 60 guns) and 
her frigate (20 men and 12 guns) after calling at Madras on or 
about July 10, 1686, accompanied by sloops Madapollam and 
Mary left Madras on August 10. The Beaufort could not reach 
Hugli as she proved exceedingly leaky, She was left behind at 
Balasore and Charnock had to send his chief pilot to bring her 
up to Hijili for careening. We do not know whether the rest of 
the fleet ever reached Bengal. The troops sent on these ships 
were sent up the river in small vessels and were quartered, some 
in Hugli and some at Chandranagar, three miles lower down, The 
Diamond frigate was lost at Due Point.3%a 

Abdul Ghani was emboldened at the presence of the Mogul 
troops and had lately raised a battery of eleven great guns to 
command the English shipping at the hole or Hugli harbour. He 
not only denied all manner of necessaries for trade but also for- 
bade the English to buy victuals in the bazar in order to prevent 
the troops from resorting thither. 

The arrival of a large number of troops and shipping alerted 
Shaista Khan, who had an army of 40,000 soldiers, The Nawab 
had ordered concentration of three thousand foot and three hun- 
dred horse at Hugli to guard the town.?4 

The eruption between the Mogul Governor of Hugli and the 
English Company took place on October 28, 1686. Three Eng- 
lish soldiers who resorted to the bazar in the morning of that 
fateful day were not only denied victuals, but were also violently 
set upon by Abdul Ghani's peons, beat, cut, and carried prisoners 
bound, to the foujdar. This ghastly murder was soon reported to 
the Hugli factory thus: "That two Englishmen were set upon by 
the Governor's Peons, desperately cut and wounded, and lying 
dying in the Highway". On receipt of this news, Charnock asked 
Captain Leslie, who commanded the English soldiers at Hugli, 
to take a company of soldiers and bring in the bodies; dead or 
alive. He was enjoined to "offer violence to no man, except they 
were assaulted". The English troops under the command of 
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Capt. Leslie were set upon by the foujdar with a body of horse 
and foot in a hostile manner while rescuing the wounded soldiers. 
In the skirmish that followed, Capt. Leslie put the Governor's 
troops to flight, killing or wounding seven. This alarmed the 
whole population, who abandoned the town and the Governor’s 
troops immediately set fire to the thatched houses of the town, 
more especially to those near the English quarters, in order to 
prevent the exit of Englishmen. The fire consumed the Company’s 
old factory which had a considerable stock of saltpetre and pri- 
vate men's goods. The great guns from the battery, at the same 
time, opened fire on the ships lying in the port. 

Job Charnock immediately ordered the troops quartered at 
Chandranagar, 3 miles away from Hugli, to come up. Captain 
Richardson was at the same time ordered to attack the battery 
with the help of another detachment. He meeting with ‘hot ser- 
vice and strong opposition" was forced to fall back with the loss 
of a man and a great many wounded. Capt. Robert Arbuthnot*$ 
advanced with a new detachment, assaulted the battery, took it 
and maintained it while they spiked and dismounted all the guns. 
He carried on the battle beyond the Governor's house, burning 
and driving all before him. The Governor himself fled in dis- 
Buise by water at the fierce fighting of Capt. Arbuthnot. The 
flight of the Governor left the people in utter confusion and Capt. 
Arbuthnot put terror in their hearts. The Company's ketches and 
sloops were ordered up against the town, but they could not lend 
Support ќо the troops till the evening on account of the contrary 
winds and tide. The Company's river craft took a ship belong- 
ing to the Great Mogul when they came abreast of the town and 
kept on firing and battering most part of the night and next day. 
The English troops were masters of the town and plundered the 
inhabitants to their heart's content 


enemies. The loss on the Comp 
whereas the Moguls lost more th 
wounded. One of the English soldi 


burnt by the English troops, , 
‘The sack of Hugli startled the Governor and.the absolute con- 
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quest of the town left him with no other alternative but to sue for 
peace through the mediation of the Dutch. Charnock, after con- 
sidering and weighing the orders of the Court of Directors, agreed 
to cessation of arms, as he found that the town could not be 
easily held with the small force at his disposal. Moreover, he 
wanted to ship off the 12 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre and several 
other goods of the Company lying in the godowns, which could 
not be done without the assistance of the Governor. He, therefore, 
resolved to forego the victory thrown upon the English, reserving 
‘our forces and ammunitin for executing the Right Hon'ble Com- 
pany's further orders’. The cessation of arms was agreed to on 
October 30 at two o'clock on the condition that the Governor 
took off all restraints on the Company's trade, besides supplying 
the English with victuals, servants and labourers. Charnock after 
concluding the truce, seized a big ship belonging to Shaista Khan 
and ordered Capt. Nicholson to take three or four or more Mogul 
Ships at Balasore and stop all native Shipping there. The Com- 
pany's factors were busy packing saltpetre and all other goods 
during the period of truce. Charnock got everything ready to 
leave Hugli as he knew well that Sh 
trifled with.?7 
Shaista Khan, on receipt of the news of the skirmi 
was angry and ordered seizure of the Patna fa 
ment of the Company's servants there. 
of Bohur Mulls (Baramal), Watts, 
Dacca, was not imprisoned, but detain 
cooled down, he sent three commissio 
Barcoordar, and Meir Facca—to Hu 
Company's grievances.39 They, 
horse, reached Hugli sometime j 
order to negotiate the terms of 
Agent, Job Charnock, 
Charnock, had o 
‘Ingelee’ (Hijili), 
ment and wanted 


aista Khan was not to be 


sh at Hugli, 
ctory and imprison- 

But for the interposing 
the Company’s chief at 
ed. As soon as the Nawab 
ners—Bohur Mull, Mallick 
gli to redress the English 
accompanied with Watts and 300 
n the third week of December in 
a settlement with the Company’s 


pened negotiations with a great zamindar of 
who was in open war with the Mogul Govern- 
to court the English for his ally. He had pro- 
mised the English Company ‘men, provisions, and necessaries to 
build factories, or forts, in his zamindarship’.49 The Agent had 
made up his mind to leave Hugli for Hijili with ‘some signal token, 
taking (if possible) some eminent persons captives for the ransom 
-of those aloft’, i.e., factories serving inland at Patna, Kasimbazar 
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and Dacca.!! After the skirmish, Charnock and other English- 
men were staying in the Beaufort and other great ships, with all 
the goods of the Company as well as their own, Some of the 
goods of the native merchants lying in the factory were shipped 
on board the Josia and the Quedah Merchant to Fort St. George 
without properly sorting and invoicing them.*? 

Charnock left Hugli on 20th December 1686 for Hijili and on 
the way reached ‘Chutanuttea’ (Sutanati) on 23rd. He halted at 
‘Chuttanuttie’ for celebrating the Christmas as well as for send- 
ing down the Beaufort for careening at Hijili. Bohur Mull and 
Shaista Khan's other commissioners had in the meanwhile opened 
negotiations with Charnock. Charnock put forward a claim for 
Rs. 6475000": for injuries suffered by the Company. This was 
made up of: (1) amount Balchand extorted from Vincent at 
Kasimbazar—Rs. 14,000 ; (2) amount Saif Khan plundered from 
Patna factory—Rs. 80,000; (3) loss for detaining Charnock at 
Kasimbazar with silk—Rs, 4,00,000 ; (4) compensation for pro- 
tecting Haggerston from justice—Rs. 45,000; (5) reimburse- 
ment of the amount forced out from Dacca factory for payment 
to picars—Rs. 44,000 ; (6) amount extorted from merchants at 
Hugli—Rs. 12,000 ; (7) compensation for demolishing and plun- 
dering Malda factory—Rs 1,50,000 ; (8) demurrage for 3 years’ 
shipping—Rs. 20,00,000 ; (9) debts owed by natives in Bengal— 
Rs. 8,00,000; (10) amount extorted by way of presents— 
Rs. 2,00,000 ; (11) compensation for besieging Hugli factory 
and death of Agent Beard and 4 men—Rs, 3,00,000 ; (12) loss 
for burning the old factory and goods in it in the skirmish at 
Hugli on October 28, 1686—Rs. 3,00,000 ; (13) charges on 
account of war preparations from England with 1000 men and 
20 ships—Rs. 2,000,000 and (14) captial investment in factory 
buildings in Bengal—Rs. 1,30,000 (Total- Rs. 66,25,000). 

Besides the reimbursement of Rs. 64,75,000, Charnock wanted 
the Nawab to conclude a treaty with the Company containing 12 
articles'$ for the grant of certain privileges. The gist of Char- 
nock’s demands contained in the 12 articles is given below along 
with the replies of Bohur Mull (chief commissioner), Mallick 
Barcoordar, and Meir Facca (‘Meer Phancar’), 
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Charnock's demands 


Procurement of a farman 
from the Emperor to the 
Company to trade custom 
free as formerly on pay- 
ment of a piscash of Rs. 
3000 till the receipt of 
which no payment of cus- 
toms or piscash, 
Restoration of Rs, 44,000 
taken from the Company 
at Расса on account of 
the dispute at Kasimbazar 
with silk merchants, picars 
etc. ~ 

Restoration of Rs. 12,000 
taken from the Company’s 
merchants at Hugli in 
1685 upon false account 
of customs. 

Rebuilding of Malda fac- 


tory and restoration of its 
possession. 


Assistance to realise all 
debts owed to the Com- 
pany by native merchants 
and brokers, 

Grant of two places in 
Bengal with sufficient 
ground to the Company 
to settle their factory, 
with immunities and pri- 
vileges for holding of 
towns and bazars, as the 
Company was unwilling to 
return to Hugli. 


Bohur Mull's replies 
Nawab will try again to obtain 
an imperial farman by writing. 
a second time. 


“We shall acquaint the Nawab 
about it and see that justice is 
done to you”. 


“What moneys has been taken 
unjustly shall be returned”, 


“The Nawab was advised by 
the zemindars that it was a 
fort, for which reason it was 
ordered by him to be pulled 
down, but it shall be rebuilt by 
them”, 

“Nawab will send his parwana 
for the getting of them in”, 


Nawab can grant “two pieces 
of ground for your shipping, 
name your places, and if it be 
convenient”. 
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Charnock's demands 


7. Transfer of the mint from 
Rajmahal to Hugli and 
loan of money to carry on 
the trade in the interim 
period. 

8. Non-interference with the 
Company's business by 
protecting their servants 
and merchants by the 
Governors and settlement 
of disputes by arbitration 
by merchants. 

9. Movement of goods by 
land and water under the 
Company's dastaks ог 
passes without molestation 
by the collectors of cus- 
toms, 


10. Free sale of the Com- 
pany's goods and treasure. 


11. Freedom to the Com- 
pany's servants and Go- 
mostahs to build houses 
Wherever they please, 


12. Return of Rs, 20,000 de- 
posited by Agent Hedges 
with Gulab Rai (Com- 
Pany’s surety at Hugli) 
for procurement of a 
farman. 
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Bohur Mull’s replies 


"It lies not in the Nawab’s 
power without the King’s 
order, but that the Nawab will 
write to the King about”. 


In case the arbitrators are 
appointed with the approval of 
the Governors, the Nawab will 
grant a standing parwana for 
arbitration, 


“Your business shall go on as 
formerly”, 


Governors shall not buy trea- 
sure at their rates; “it never 
was practised neither it shall be 
for the future”. 


Company’s servants and Go- 
mostahs could build houses, 
“provided it be in a proper 
place as customary”, 

Satisfaction for the amount 


will be given if there is any 
evidence for the same. 


Bohur Mull, Mallick Barcoordar and Meir Facca, the com- 


missioners sent from Dacca, si 
1687 on behalf of the Nawab 


Khan’s confirmation, 


gned the draft on January 11, 
and sent the treaty for Shaista 
They desired Job Charnock and his col- 


leagues to stay on in the river till they received an answer from 
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the Nawab. The foujdar and other Mogul officials furnished the 
Company with ‘boats dandys and all other necessaries for our 
coming down and have ordered the country to come down with 
provisions; while we are in the River, and (do) demonstrate with 
how much unwillingness they let us 00'.*5 Charnock stayed at 
Sutanati from 23rd December 1686 till February 9, 1687 get- 
ting Capt. Nicholson's leaky Beaufort careened at Hijili, besides 
making other preparations for war in the meanwhile. 

'The Nawab's commissioners, Bohur Mull and others, informed 
Charnock on 28th January 1687 that Shaista Khan had ap- 
proved of their articles. Since Charnock insisted upon their 
confirmation by Emperor Aurangzeb, the Nawab had sent the 
draft to the Emperor. Charnock had reason to. believe that 
*several of his demands might be satisfied, as the Rs. 14,000 at 
Kasimbazar, the Rs. 44,000 at Dacca, the Rs. 12,000 at Hugli, 
to assist us in getting in our debts, Malda factory to be rebuilt, 
and then endeavour for procuring us a new Farman to trade 
custom free"? etc. He knew his other demands such as the 
*building of a fort with a free corporation as Madrass', etc. will 
never be granted by fair means. 

Shaista Khan, who was enraged at the 'obstinate insistence on 
such high demands’, returned the articles unsigned in the second 
week of February, 1687. He threatened the English for daring 
to make such demands and the commissioners for 'submitting 
to such dishonourable terms’. He issued orders to his governors 
throughout the province to levy all the forces they could get 
together and drive the English out of Bengal 'never more to 
trade therein'.*9 

The Nawab's initial assent to the articles and the subsequent 
refusal to their confirmation was brought about by the 'under- 
hand Bribery of the Dutch’ who promised the Nawab consider- 
able forces to keep the English out and this was carried on by 
their ‘wicked Instrument Abdul Ghani’, Charnock believed.5? 


OCCUPATION OF HIJILI*! 


Shaista Khan sent his Buxi or General, 'Abdull Summud' 
(Abdul Samad)9? with a force of 200 horse to Hugli and he 
reached the place in the second week of February, 1686/87.53 
As the Nawab's action was ‘contrary to the Laws of Nations’ 
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and he had himself ‘disowned his own handwriting, and acting 
quite contrary to the words of his Commissary', Job Charnock 
was left with no other choice but to fight the Mogul ‘as the 
Country (was) all up in arms around us, and without any hope 
of peace or further treaties about'5* Charnock, therefore, left 
Sutanati on 9th and on his way down to Hijili, burned down the 
Mogul salt godowns at Matiabruz and on 11th assaulted the 
fort at Great Tanna (Muckwa Tanna) with the loss of only a 
man's leg and some wounded. The fort was demolished in which 
operation there were some casualties to the Moguls, Capt. 
Nicholson with one half of the fleet and force was sent ahead 
to take possession of the island of Hijili. Charnock and the rest 
of the forces reached Hijili on the 27th February, which had 
been already surrendered peaceably to Capt. Nicholson. On the 
approach of Capt. Nicholson, Malik Qasim, the Mogul com- 
mander deserted the fort and batteries at Hijili, without striking 
a blow. The inhabitants safely conveyed all they had before- 
hand from the island. 

Charnock, after taking possession of Hijili, took some steps 
to keep the line of supply and security of the place. He had all 
in all 420 soldiers who were in ‘indifferent good health’. The 
small shipping at his disposal was stationed at several points 
round the island in order to hinder the landing of Mogul forces 
in the most probable places. The long boats and pinnaces were 
employed for cruising the river at night to hinder the people 
from leaving the island, who generally carried along with them. 
their cattle. There were above 300 head of cows and oxen on 
the island when the English took possession of it. 

Charnock lost no time in taking steps to strengthen the forti- 
fication of Hijili by securing the guns and ammunitions in the 
small forts round the island which had been deserted by the 
Mogul forces. He raised breastworks and dug trenches round his 
main fort, *which was but falsely so termed, it being but a small 
weak house and a thin wall about it, with 2 or 3 points, not 
so high so strong as our factory at Hugli, and situated among 
a grove of trees and a thick town of mud houses about 500 
(yards) distant from the waterside’. The fort of Hijili stood 3 
miles away from the main landing stage. A battery of(?) guns 
was raised over this main ‘fort’. An upper fort, mounted with 
guns, was erected at the main landing place of the island. 


B. Mogul Governors House. 
C. Point of. Sand, 
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1687 and 1688 
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BURNING OF BALASORE 


Job Charnock's strategy was to strike terror in the minds of 
the Mogul forces. He had 170 men and sufficient shipping at 
Balasore. He issued orders to Captains Bromwell and Thomas 
March on 8th February to sack Balasore with the help of the 
Rochester, Nathaniel, ketch Samuel and other shipping at their 
disposal.°° Ап assault was made on the Mogul ships, 14 in 
number, then in the river port of Bura-balung on 24th with 
the help of the seamen and the company of 30 soldiers at Bala- 
sore. The ships were all drawn up into dry docks and were 
fortified under the protection of the Fort and batteries, raised 
and planted with the Company’s ships’ guns. The booty from 
the Mogul shipping was rich. One of these ships, commanded 
by Don John, for example, had on board Moor's goods worth 
Rs. 200,000. The cargo of ‘Don Johns shipp’ made a prize by 
Capt. Bromwell consisted of : “Tinn—13548 (tons ?), Tootha- 
пево—539 (tons ?), copper—148 (tons 7), cheney chests—2, 
Cheng caps small boxes—2, Tiles in chest—1, Granado shells— 
16, shott—159, small brass guns—3, Brass guns for chambers 
—6, chambers—11, and Elephants Teeth—2". There were 
"some things more which cannott be come att till ye ship is un- 
livered of her burden, of which we shall take care off". The 
great part of the cargoes of all the ships captured were loaded 
in the Rochester55 The English made themselves masters of 
the old town and port of Balasore in one night. The next day 
they carried the war into the new town of Balasore, which had 
its own fortification, besides a sufficient number of horse and 
foot. Every Mogul nobleman's house was similarly guarded by 
horse and foot. The sack of the port and the old township of 
Balasore sent in sufficient alarm to the new township. Before 
the Mogul officials could marshall their forces, the English sol- 
diers had become masters of the whole town. They burnt and 
"Killed all sorts of people that came in their way; plundered it 
of some Lacks of Rupees”,59 besides robbing the King's Custom 
House of Rs. 30,0009? and other Merchants? goods. The Eng- 
lish seamen and soldiers plundered the town to their heart’s 
content for two days consecutively and demolished new Bala- 
sore. After the sack of new Balasore, they returned to the ship- 
ping at old Balasore and “all endeavours was used both day and 
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night for 6 or 7 days and night", for saving the ships, "but all 
to no purpose". All the 14 ships were therefore consigned to 
fire, "to all our sorrows".6! 

The casualty in this action which lasted for six days and 6 
nights at Balasore on the part of the English was “4 (English) 
men killed outright and about 30 wounded".9? Six or seven 
Englishmen were coming down to the Bankshall at Balasore 
while the sack of the town was going on, They could not escape 
the swords of the Mogul army. The biggest casualty was to 
Capt. Bromwell’s long boat, which had gone two miles inland; 
the boat was waylaid in ambush and its crew numbering 17, 
were all (save one) slaughtered. The heads of three English- 
men were brought and stuck up at Hugli. Two or three Eng- 
lishmen belonging to this boat were also taken prisoners. The 
Company’s factory at Balasore was demolished by the Moors 
after the departure of the English soldiers. The sack of Bala- 
sore over, the ships Rochester, Nathaniel and the ketch Samuel 
sailed up to join Charnock at Hijili. The ketch Good Hope, 
well armed, manned and with two months’ provision, was sta- 
tioned at the mouth of the Hugli as a guard ship.63 

While the ships Rochester, Nathaniel and others were return- 
ing to Hijili (in the first week of March) after the burning of 
Balasore, the frigate Rebecca joined them. Two ‘Moor’ ships 
coming from Malacca were made a prize by Capt. Bromwell 
оп the Balasore Road in the middle of March. One of these 
ships belonged to Shaista Khan and had 4 elephants and some 
quantity of pepper on board. The other ship belonged to 
Prince Azam. (Prince Muhammad Azam Shah, Aurangzeb’s best 
loved son) and was riding under a Dutch Pilot, and pass. This 
was also made a prize, despite several protests.9a These ships 
were brought to Hijili. 

Charnock was displeased with the book of the Court of 
Admiralty kept by the Judge, Capt. John Nicholson on account 
of prize goods. "The book of ye Court of Admiralty being 
soe long ere twas dä in by ye Judge yt there could not be made 
any examination into the matter by reason it was just in уе 
juncture of business upon dispatch of ye Europe Ships for y* 
Coast which was urged (to) ye Judge Capt. John Nicholson, 
but his reply was that all was delivered, whereupon wee said 
"twould be requisite it might be made appeare to prevent any 
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further confusion in ye business that there might be an Exact, 
and due Correspondency between ye Prize goods and ye Court 
Records upon which ye Judge seemed very much displeased say- 
ing that the goods were delivered into Custody and if Imbe- 
sillmts: had been made he could not prevent yt, and so left ye 
Councill and went on board where he declared yt unless wee 
would sign ye book of Admiralty he would not sign any Diary 
or other papers relateing, wherefore we at his goeing away were 
willing to signe sd books but no otherwise then yt we appro(..) 


Court proceedings, but utterly disowned to have recd: ye prize 
goods®....” 


HIJILI HOLOCAUST 


Hijili was an island at the mouth of the river Hugli (now in 
Contai subdivision, Midnapore District), but separated then from 
the western bank only by a narrow stream: the greater part of 
it was covered with long grass, the habitation of tigers. It did 
not produce a drop of good water. The swampy, malarious 
island was the most unhealthy place on the entire course of the 
Hugli. Abdul Samad, Shaista Khan's General, very prudently 
allowed Charnock and his soldiers to remain on the island with 
little molestation, well convinced that the pestilential air and 
blackish water of Hijili would prove to them a more formidable 
enemy than any force he could bring against them. “His con- 
jectures were completely verified, for in three months more than 
half of the European troops died, and the remainder were only 
fit subjects for hospital”, as correctly observed by Stewart.ó5 A 
'great many of Englishmen were dead and sick upon the Island’ 
in March and April. Great numbers of natives left Hijili 
the beginning of May, some being deluded Over, many fright- 
ened and others for 
tants of Hijili brought in a scarcity of rice, 


maunds of rice with little loss, 

while cut off his supplies from t 
unhealthiness and malnutrition, 
‘and ashore died daily, and 
vsick’, Charnock himself confessed, 
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Charnock could not, on account of the exodus of the natives, 
perfect the fortifications of Hijili. About the middle of May, 
the English forces attacked the Mogul battery opposite their fort 
on the mainland that had commanded their shipping from going 
and coming to their fort. The attack was a success; the enemy 
was defeated, and their great guns and their store of powder 
and ammunition were taken. But the place was not tenable as 
the enemy grew up daily. They mounted more and greater guns 
and beat English ships from their anchorage and flung their 
great shots into the upper fort of Hijili. 

Abdul Samad found this the most opporiune time to com- 
mence his operation. He came down to Hijili with a consider- 
able number of horse and foot, numbering about 12,000. First 
of all, Abdul Samad either bought off the local zamindar who 
had invited Charnock to settle on Hijili and promised the Eng- 
lishmen any provisions, or so frightened him to compliance that 
he revolted against the English. Next, the Mogul General 
raised new fortifications on sundry places of the river where it 
was narrowest in order to menace the English shipping. To the 
misfortune of Charnock, distemper, fever and ague, all of which 
was almost epidemical, broke out on the island, Charnock 
buried 200 men of all sorts out of his original strength of 420, 
There were not more than 100 men fit for guarding the fort and 
they were weak. Learning the desperate condition of the Eng- 
lish forces, Abdul Samad landed 700 cavalry and 200 gunmen 
on the island on 28th May and immediately captured a small 
battery which stood Opposite to the Mogul fortifications on the 
side of the river. They took 4 small field-pieces, a gunner and 
20 men in this operation. The English soldiers deserted the 
battery at the approach of such an overwhelming number of the 
enemy. Encouraged by the capture of the battery with little 
Opposition, the Mogul forces marched with the field-pieces to 
the main fort of Hijili, which was 3 miles away from ‘he battery. 
Abdul Samad's forces surprised the fort and took it. They 
killed Lt. Richard Francis and took his wife and child a 
soners. These unfortunate people were sick and lived ina 
in the town. The Mogul soldiers seized the Company's 6 or 7 
horses then in their stable and the four elephants, which the 
English had lately taken from the Nawab’s ship. After surpris- 
ing the fort and setting fire to part of the town, the Mogul forces 
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lodged themselves in the trenches before Charnock could call 
his men together in arms. There was fierce fighting on the part 
of the Mogul forces all that evening from the outward trenches 
in which they had lodged themselves in the English lines. The 
Mogul courage vanished no sooner than the excitation from the 
addiction of Bhang was over and the next morning the English 
soldiers drove the Moors out from their barracks. Though 
Abdul Samad landed many more men on the Island and battered 
the English with their field-pieces and besieged them three or 
four rounds, he could not rout the English as their passage to 
the shipping was kept open, whereby they recruited and rein- 
forced themselves with arms and ammunition, provision and 
other necessaries. 

Charnock held on the ground for four days against the Mogul 
forces with his feeble garrison of 100 fighting men and two bat- 
teries. He had only one officer, 6 lieutenants, 8 ensigns and 4 
sergeants and corporals. Capt. Nicholson's Beaufort had sprung 
up another great leak and had to be emptied of all her guns, 
ammunitions, provisions and goods. The other ships were only 
half-manned. 

When Charnock was thus placed in a perilous position, a 
timely relief, in the form of 70 seamen in Capt. Denham's ship, 
was received on June 1. The sailors, fresh from England, cheer- 
ful sallied out the next day and beat the enemy from their 
guns, burned their houses, and returned with the loss of a man. 
Charnock camouflaged Abdul Samad by adopting a novel strate- 
gem. He blasted the morale of the Mogul forces by a show of 
constant supply of fresh recruits from European shipping. He 
dropped all his sailors out of the fort by one and two at a time 
to the under battery at the water side and after drawing them 
up all together in arms, marched them up to the fort with drums 
beating and trumpets sounding, and the men huzzaing as on the 
day of their arrival. The enemy supposing that the English 
Were supplied with constant recruits from the shipping grew 
dull upon it, and the next day in the morning, being the 6th day 
of fighting (ie., 4th June, 1687) held forth a flag of truce in 
order to make a treaty of peace. A cessation of arms was de- 
clared on both sides till next day (i.e., Sth) at 12 o'clock. The 
total casualty on the part of the English in the Hijili holocaust 
was only 40 killed, whereas the number of dead in the island on 


17 
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account of sickness was about 500.9 Since Sir John Child 
had expressed his sorrow 'for the loss of so many men in the 
Bay’, the casualty was perhaps more.§7 7 
Charnock lost no time for making peace and accordingly sent 
Richard Trenchfield to Abdul Samad after taking a hostage. 
Trenchfield’s preliminary talks with the Mogul General gave him 
the impression that Abdul Samad was keen on signing a peace 
agreement on ‘very honourable terms’, Accordingly, Trench- 
field, Thomas Macrith (Secretary) and William Jolland were 
deputed to Abdul Samad with instructions to treat him about a 
peace, having hostages left in their room for their safe return. 
Charnock sent a Remonstrance to Abdul Samad® through his 
emissaries which in fact Simply insisted upon the confirmation 
of the 12 articles agreed to by Bohur Mull and others at Suta- 
nati, in addition to grant of Ulubaria which "wee may have 
for us with the same privileges as the Dutch have at Barana- 
боге”. Trenchfield and his two colleagues were asked to con- 
clude a peace before they returned, *upon the most advantage- 
ous and honourable terms they could procure, for our condition 
was such at that time, through the great mortality and sickness 
of our men". Indeed, Charnock “should have accepted of any 
terms to have had ourselves, ships, and goods conveyed of the 
: island", 
The peace agreement signed by Abdul Samad on 8th June 
1687 confirmed that he “will procure the Nabob's Perwanna in 
„which you may rest your Self assured, and lett no other thought 
enter in your heart, but be satisfied that you may for the future, 
continue your trade with the same priviledges as formerly”,70 
The fortifications at Hijili were delivered, according to the 
terms of peace, to the Mogul General, on 11th June. Abdul 
Samad having broke up his camp on the 17th, Job Charnock, 
“the Rt. Worshipful Agent marched with half the fleet to Ulu- 
baria and Little Thana” with “our ammunition and artillery, 
drums, beating and colours (flying)”. The English camped at 
Little Thana, as Abdul Samad, contrary to the agreement, had 
not left dastaks at Hugli “for our ships to pass (‘the Great) 
Tanna Forts, without Which we could not go", 
~ Job Charnock spent the next three months at Ulubaria in 
expectation of the Nawab's Parwana in confirmation of the 
articles agreed upon with Abdul Samad, An imperfect Parwana 
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dated 21st July 1687 with which “we being no ways were 
pleased" was received from Shaista Khan.7! Charnock, there- 
fore, wrote a petition to the Nawab stating that the Parwana 
was not in consonance with his agreement with Abdul Samad 
and fell far short of the spirit of the 12 Sutanati articles, He 
urged for a more "substantial Parwana". Abdul Samad, how- 
ever, informed Charnock that “there was a firm Perwanna on 
the way, with 5 other Perwannas to our heart's content”. The 
Nawab's Buxi could not be prevailed upon to agree to deliver 
interlopers “as we could not expect that such a thing would be 
granted us in a foreign country: when at the same time we re- 
fused to deliver up the subjects of the Mogul serving in their 
country in this present war against their King, religion, and 
country”. Another Parwana was received from Shaista Khan 
which was little “better than the former, and indeed nothing at 
-all material to any purpose”. Charnock, however, accepted the 
second Parwana “as to go up to Chuttanuttee, with all our ship- 
ping, being 5 miles above Tanna Fort, as well for a recruit of 
provisions, as for spinning out this monsoon”. Charnock made 
a firm resolution not to settle any trade till the Nawab had con- 
firmed his 12 articles and gave the Company “some security 
against any demands of damages that arise us hereafter; for which 
we have sent up a Vakeel to Dacca”, 

Shaista Khan did not send a detailed report of the: incidents 
at Hugli, Balasore and Hijili to Aurangzeb, who was in Hydera- 
bad, Deccan, at that time. “If the matter should fully in every 
particular be made known to the King, the Offence in no wise 
would be forgiven”, the Nawab told Charnock.? As correctly 
reported by the English factors (Roger Braddyll, James Sowden 
& Samuel Meverell) from Patna in their letter dated June 25, 
1687 to Sir John Child, “Nothing appearing either in the Vacca 
or any other letters untill of Jate concerning these broiles in 
Hugly &c. induces us to believe that Shasteh Caune never writt 
anything to the King concerning the same until the burning of 
Ballasore, &c, and the more in that this Subah Vacqueel, who 
likewise sollicits for his father the Dacca Navob, lately wrote 
him that the King being very intentive upon takeing Hidravad, 
and: his Father the Dacca Navob having ordered him to acquaint 
the King with the English business (when) he had an oppor- 
‘tunity to effect some business this Navob had (informed) him, 
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that concerning the English business the King only Enordered ап 
exact Mapp to be taken of Hugly &ca. and to be sent to him ae 
Aurangzeb perhaps wanted to see for himself where Hugli, Bala- 
sore, Hijili and such obscure places were and dismissed the matter. 

Charnock firmly believed that “the Warr is not yett at Ende, 
or Like to be Suddainly, and that they (Moguls) designe nothing 
Less than Peace, by his not Confirming the Last articles Con- 
cluded on, but that they have a greate Designe on ffoot to flatter 
us into their Clutches, that they may Come upon us ffor all 
Damages Done them in this Warr [which is Irrepairable by us] 
as our sundry Advices, as well private as otherwise, do suffi- 
ciently Informe us, and Caution us; ffrom his Answers to the 


Vast numbers of Complaints brought against us to the Dur- 
barr”.74 


A YEAR AT SUTANATI 


Shaista Khan’s second Parwan 
English Company to go up to Sutanati and accordi 
Charnock, the Company's Agent, 
tember, 1687, with all his shipping 
the ‘monsoon’ and was busy with 


i we have no knowledge as his 
next letter (not traceable)75 о 


1687/88. 


Charnock was engaged in January 1687/88 with the exami- 
Nation of the book 


Capt. John Nicholso: 
The prizes were not 


miralty Judge/6 and he was served with a protest. Captain John 
Bromwell, commander of the Rochester had refused to deliver 
Charnock apprehended that 
to answer to a “Petterra of 
hip which are of great con- 
A protest Was, therefore, served on 

1687/88. A similar protest was 


sequence to the owners".77 
Capt. Bromwell in January 
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served on Capt. John Consett, commander of the Berkely Castle 
on January 23, 1687/88 for embezzlement of prize goods.78 

Charnock was cautious in making a considerable investment 
in Bengal on account of the ‘uncertainty of our affairs at pre- 
sent’.’° Sir John Child, President, writing from Bombay Castle 
on 8th February 1687/88 to Governor Yale at Fort St. George, 
expressed the hope that "our friends in Bengalla will be so pru- 
dent as to lay hold of the present seeming peace to procure a 
large quantity of raw silk and buy up what other commodities 
those parts afford that are most acceptable in England and we 
shall not question but that you are mindfull to press Agent 
Charnock &ca. to buy up and supply such goods as you well 
know will be most acceptable and beneficial to the Right Hon- 
ourable Company. It is their pleasure and what we think may 
be for their interest for you to employ one large ship or two 
small ones to Persia with sugar &ca. from Bengall”.8° Charnock 
was mindful of the Company's interest and had already freighted 
and sent Saphire (Capt. Thomas Lacy, Commander) with 145 
bales of (silk?) as goods had to be purchased underhand by 
‘stealth’.8! He was, therefore, ‘necessitated to return your 
honour etc. great part of the treasure’ on ‘some of the latter ships 
from hence, which we believe may be the Williamson. . . which 
we design for the ffort laden with rice upon (your) account’.82 
The Rochester? and the Berkely Castle’ were despatched in 
January 1687/88 to Surat. The Nathaniel (Capt. Thomas 
March) was despatched to Persia with 2700 bales of sugar, 
though another 3500 bales intended for her did not come in 
time due to a dispute over payment of customs at Kasimbazar. 
The sugar detained at Kasimbazar was released only by the 16th 
of February 1687/88.55 Charnock had, in the meanwhile, 
freighted Nathaniel with rice and ginger instead. The Recovery,87 
freighted with rice, was sent to Acheen with instruction to call 
at Madras on her return voyage. She was sent to Madras in 
the third week of February freighted with rice and butter oil. 

The ships were all despatched to different directions, but the 
soldiers (‘tho but a few’) were retained at Sutanati for the secu- 
rity of the place. Charnock desired President Yale to send 
ammunition and 100 swords** from Fort St. George. A good 
number of Portuguese? soldiers were brought from Fort St. 
George for the security of Sutanati. 
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-` Charnock, after the despatch of ships to Europe and other 
places, engaged himself in transplanting the Company’s trade 
from Hugli to the new settlement. 

Shaista Khan was recalled to the Emperor’s Court and the 
arrival of Bahadur Khan® (Khan-i-Jahan or Khan Jahan Baha- 
dur Zafarjang Kokaltash), a worthless son of Aurangzeb's nurse, 
as the new Nawab, created problems. He amassed twenty mil- 
lion (two crores) rupees?! in no less than 18 months of Nawab- 
ship. 

Charnock had, early in August, sent up “Mr. Heyrs and 
Bradhill to the Nabob Cawn Jehan Badhan at Dacca with a 
Piscash to the amount of Rupees 10,000 in Broad Cloth &ca. 
Raryties to treat with him and agree upon those articles formerly 
delivered to Shastacawn, then Nawab, the effecting of which is, 
much doubted".9? 

Another change in the Subaship was in the offing. Ibrahim 
Khan, son of Ali Mardan Khan of Shah Jahan's reign, was to 
be the new Nawab. No Nawab was bound to act on the pro- 
mises of his predecessor. As such, Charnock could not get the 
12 articles confirmed, Sutanati fortified, mint brought from Raj- 
mahal to Hugli and an act of oblivion to the English misdeeds. 
The Company's trade in Bengal was not at a standstill, but on 
a low profile, as we have seen above. 

Charnock, despite the Company's recommendation, deferred 
the settlement of a factory at Sutanati, as the circumstances were 
not favourable and he feared “they will be worse before they are 
better and it behoves us to be upon our guard".3 He was 
convinced of the conveniences a settlement at Sutanati offered 
and did not want to go back to Hugli. Construction of such 
buildings as were requisite to a factory would have ‘disobliged 
the Government to leave that ancient settlement of Hugli'.^ 
Charnock was not inclined to take up construction of buildings 
absolutely necessary for the health and accommodation of the 
Kings and Company's servants without getting ratification of 
his 12 Sutanati articles. There were complaints to Fort St. 
George authorities ‘that the factors &ca. have neither accommo- 
dation nor allowances to provide it which occasion either сх- 
pence of their money or health which our Hon’ble masters 
nowhere desire or expect’.°5 President Yale did not differ from 

Charnock’s conviction that ‘there may be conveniences in 2 
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settlement (at) Chuttanatte or thereabouts but to think of buil- 
ding a factory before we are firmly settled will be very charge- 
able and hazardous; but we think it also necessary to refer that 
to Rt. Hon'ble Company's own consideration & order as you 
have done'.95 

Charnock was in fact "careful in providing such lodgings and 
conveniences for the Rt. Hon'ble Company's servants as our 
emergencies would permit but it would not be expected they 
should be extraordinary when we were continually camping and 
discamping. They have such allowances as are necessary for 
the building themselves thatched houses for the present till such 
time as we shall hear our Rt. Hon'ble Masters’ pleasure con- 
cerning buildings must be demolished so that we retrench our 
expences as much as possible tho' to the suffering some present 
inconveniences".? The complaints were therefore baseless. The 
new godown was ‘moist’ and it broke down in August, perhaps 
due to heavy rains.% 

Charles Eyre and Roger Braddyll, Charnock’s emissaries at 
Dacca, wrote to him on June 22, 1688 that Bahadur Khan ‘will 
grant us his pervanna also for building at Calcutta?? with ground 
sufficient for a town or two as you desire’.!°° Charnock, accor- 
dingly, wrote to President Yale on 27th June 1688: 

Wee are in great hopes of obtaining Chuttanutte to settle in 
with 3 or 4 other adjacent towns which doubtless may be in 
some years so improved as to be very profitable to the Rt. 
Hon'ble Company, and possibly may be gradually improved 
to a considerable strength, for when once we come to be 
settled thoroughly the country people will flock to us to 
live under our government the nature of which they are well 
acquainted with and so a vast disparity between the lenity 
of ours and the tyranny of their own of the which we have 
a pregnant instance in their present flocking to us such 
abundance as they dayly do.!?! 

Charnock tried to bring down the trade from Hugli to Sutanati 
but the merchants were unwilling to settle down there on account 
of the Nawab's threatening attitude. Bahadur Khan, in the latter 
half of August 1688, sent orders to the foujdars of Balasore, 
Husli and Burdwan as well as the Krori!©2 of Hugli to raise 
forces & narrowly eye the English’ which occasioned a great 
tumult among the Company's servants and an exodus among 
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the ‘Black people’. Charnock could not understand the Nawab's 
real motive in issuing such orders, but he believed that 'these 
his proceedings are only a bounce thinking thereby to huff us 
into compliance with his unjust demands’.!° He pressed into 
service all the shipping under his disposal and secured the Com- 
pany's concerns on board them, fearing the worst. He could 
not possibly evacuate all goods of the Company. "We are too 
much (en) cumbered with such great quantities of Europe goods 
as lead, broad-cloth & ca, the latter of which necessity must daily 
receive great damage that we shall hardly be able to secure all 
in case we should leave the place'.!?4 
An 'arrdast (petition) was sent by Charnock to the Nawab 
Bahadur Khan on September 20, 1688 to get his sanction for 
fortifying Sutanati. Eyre and Braddyll discussed the matter with 
Bohur Mull and the Emperor’s Diwan Lutcheram (Lakshmiram), 
but Mallick Barcoordar did not think it wise to present the peti- 
tion to the Nawab on account of Dutch opposition. However, 
Bohur Mull and Lutcheram promised the factors to ‘work so 
upon the Nawab that may induce him to grant the request which 
they will urge more particularly...(as) we have no ill design 
thereby but to secure persons and estates from the violation that 
may be offered by the Subordinate Governments'.105 
The factors accordingly informed Charnock that it was not 
possible to get the Nawab's permission for fortifying Sutanati 
with that ‘expedition as you expected'.106 
The Nawab was inclined to grant the Company a firman for 
fortifying Sutanati, but he deferred the issue till his expedition 
against the King of Arrakan for which the factors ‘have given a 
writing under our hands and seals to assist him with our shipp- 
ing for 2 months for the transportation of 1000 horse and 2000 
foot’.!°7 Bohur Mull was directed to go down to Sutanati to dis- 
cuss the matter as Capt. Heath was prepared to render this 
service upon the confirmation of the same by Agent Charnock. 
Eyre and Braddyll sought more time for accommodating the 
Company’s differences with Bahadur Khan as the “Nawab labours 
under the Death of his wife & severall others of his family which 
hath made him incapable for these severall days of any 
Ъиѕіпеѕ5””. 108 
Despite the winter, October, November, December (1687) 
and January (1687/88) the first four months of Charnock's stay 
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at Sutanati, were not free from sickness and he desired President 
Yale to:send a large quantity of medicines and a surgeon or his 
mate from Fort St. George ‘as a chest by the Resolution was but 
small one and ill found & but bad medicines’.'°° 

Before taking leave of the steps taken by Charnock to settle a 
factory at Sutanati, let us see what the Court of Directors had 
to say in this respect: “...Since he likes Chuttanuttee so well, 
we are content he should build a ffactory there, but with as much 
frugallity as may be, and we hope he will so contrive!!? that busy- 
ness as to the Duties of that town being to be the Company's 
by the Bengall Articles, They may in some few years reimburse 
us the Charge of our new ffactory, and possibly he may find it 
necessary to continue a small ffactory at Hughly likewise, but 
that we must leave to his and Councills discretion at present, to 
our Generall's hereafter, if it pleases God in his due timme to 
arrive him safely in Bengall".!!! 

Again, the Court of Directors wrote to Madras that “.. .if the 
Moors will allow us to fortify at Chuttanuttee where our ships 
may go up and ride within ye Command of our Guns it would 
be so much better for us though it should cost us a bribe of thirty 
or forty thousand rupees to the greate men to be paid when we 
are possesst of ye Moguls Phirmaund for that & for the confirma- 
tion of ye twelve Articles made with Mr. Charnock, but the con- 
firmation of these Articles We insist upon in right & will not 
purchase them".!? 

Charnock remained at Sutanati till November 8, 1688 when 
he was forced to leave that place with bag and baggage under 
orders of Captain Heath. 

Twelve Articles : Mallick Barcoordar, one of the Commis- 
sioners sent down by Shaista Khan, who had signed the 12 arti- 
cles at Sutanati on January 11, 1687 was the person entrusted by 
Bahadur Khan to conduct negotiations with the English. Charnock 
called him ‘our most implacable Enemy who formerly swore 
revenge on the English on the death of his brother Mahomad 
Cawn’,!!3 and „was so sorry that “this business is so wholly re- 
ferred to Mellick, who is so cunning, so much acquainted with 
our affairs to do any good for us”.114 Mallick Barcoordar was 
‘a very ill man’ and it was he who formerly much incensed Abdul 
Ghani against the English. He was no well-wisher of any Christian 
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nation and, therefore, Charnock could not expect any good from 
him in the negotiations.!!5 

Charles Eyre and Roger Braddyll who were sent to Dacca to 
conduct negotiations at the court, applied to the Nawab for rati- 
fication of the Articles, signed by Mallick Barcoordar, Bohur 
Mull and Meir Facca on January 11, 1687 and confirmed by 
Abdul Samad on 8th June, 1687, at Hijili. Mallick Barcoordar 
held that the agreement was invalid as the articles were never 
confirmed by the Nawab. To Charnock this view appeared simply 
to be a trick to flout it. Even if the agreement was perfectly 
valid, ‘they would find one way or other to contradict what they 
never had a design to perform'.!16 

Bahadur Khan was sensible of the wrongs suffered by the Eng- 
lish merchants, and, at the same time, he could not ignore the 
sufferings brought upon the Mogul subjects by the late atrocities 
and the indignities to which they were subjected to. He held that 
the agreement with Charnock was invalid as it contained only a 
promise to get confirmation of the 12 articles, without making 
any mention of the damages sustained by the Emperor and his 
subjects. Moreover, Shaista Khan had no power to confirm 
the Articles without the concurrence of ihe Emperor, Bahadur 
Khan was not bound to perform what Shaista Khan had 
promised. Lutcheram, the Emperor's Diwan, objected to the Arti- 
cles on the ground that he cannot "forgive any damage sustained 
by them’ (Mogul subjects). He suggested, as a compromise, 
that the English should not insist upon Abdul Samad’s 12 arti- 
cles which have become null and void with the removal of Shaista 
Khan. 

Act of Oblivion: Mallick Barcoordar 
Braddyll to procure an ‘act of oblivion’ 
for the losses at the skirmish of Hugli 
salt houses at Matiabruz, burning of Balasore with 14 ships in 
May 1687 and making prize of Mogul shi 


in the absence of an act of oblivion. 16а, 
Charnock was not Surprised at th 


е complaint of the losses 
supposed to have been suffered by Mal 
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Qassim in the war when the former was a sufficient gainer by it, 
in plundering the English and the town of Hugli and the latter 
had long before the fight at Balasore had secured all he had in 
the Dutch factory, the sole damage he received being the defac- 
ing of his house. “It is a thing not to be thought to make satis- 
faction for all damage sustained in the War. They have been 
unquestionably very great, which made us formerly as cautious 
to have ‘that inserted in Abdul Samad's Colenomma", !!? Charnock 
wrote to Eyre and Braddyll on June 29, 1688, urging them to 
drive home this point on Mallick Вагсоогааг,!! and not їо make 
any commitment about damages in war, without getting the ad- 
vice of President Elihu Yale at Fort St. George for which purpose 
he had sent the Веаијогі.!!9 At the same time, he requested Presi- 
dent Yale to include this point in the general farman he was seek- 
ing from the Emperor who was then campaigning in the 


Deccan.!?? 


Mallick Barcoordar, *who is one of our main opposers', harped 
upon the.loss of the King’s treasure in the war and damages 
sustained by the Mogul shipping and cargo. He, therefore, wanted 
the English to (1) pay а fine of Rs. 2,00,000 for making the war 
and (2) restore all prizes, and (3) live in future like mer- 
chants.!2! He threatened all Englishmen with imprisonment and 
a second war. However, the Emperor’s Diwan, Lutcheram, inter- 
posed at this juncture and got 20 days’ time for making an answer 
to Mallick Barcoordar's demands. Bohur Mull and the Emperor's 
Diwan advised Eyre and Braddyll to make arrangement for giving 
a bribe of 40/50000 rupees to Mallick Barcoordar and those 
who opposed am act of oblivion. This was also necessary to stop 
the 'Subas Mouth' and for his writing to the Emperor for a 
farman. A piscash of Rs. 50,000 was to be paid six months after 
the arrival of the farman.? 
perturbed by the threat of the Nawab, as 
Khan 'will hardly be so violent as they 
ve the Kings orders’. Moreover, the 
d to moderate the Nawab's proceed- 
d our interest are linked together’. 
sensible of the greatness of our 
benefit thereby accruing to the 
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Trade: Mallick Barcoordar promised Charnock’s emissaries, 
Eyre and and Braddyll at Dacca, the restitution of goods taken 
at Kasimbazar factory in 1684 and Nawab's Parwana for the re- 
covery of debts due to the Company by weavers.!24 However, 
they believed that without getting the Emperor's act of oblivion, 
it was not possible to trade peaceably during Bahadur Khan's 
time. Charnock was, therefore, advised to content himself with 
"what trade offers under the command of your guns".!25 

Charnock was ‘more than ordinary cautious in giving out money 
beforehand for provision of Boods, being sensible of the great 
hazard of it’, Moreover, the treaties could not be relied on with 


consequence, care to bring any goods to the English factory at 
Sutanati.!26 Charnock’s attem, 


1688 


friend, ‘Sophia Khan’.129 
Customs : Payment of customs dut 
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second week of February 1688 after the departure of the ship for 
Persia. : 

Mallick Barcoordar, despite the Sutanati articles signed by 
himself and confirmed by Abdul Samad, insisted upon payment 
of a piscash of Rs. 6,000 instead of half of that amount hitherto 
annually paid, for custom free trade in Bengal, in which case the 
Nawab “will write to the King and indevour to procure his phir- 
maund for the confirming the same’. The new Nawab ‘in the 
interim will give us his Perwanna to trade upon those termes un- 
till the arrivall of the Kings orders'!?? Charnock instructed Eyre 
and Braddyll to promise the Nawab an extraordinary present upon 
the procurement of a farman for custom free trade, ‘provided he 
will also get an act of indemnity’. The annual piscash of Rs. 
3,000 was to be offered in the interim and upon the arrival of the 
farman it was to be augmented to six.!?! 

Mint: Nawab Bahadur Khan expressed his inability to give 
any order about the transplantation of the Mint at Hugli from 
Rajmahal “without the King's order. However, he promised to 
write about the subject to Emperor Aurangzeb. Charnock was 
convinced of the helplessness of the Nawab in the transfer of the 
mint without an imperial order.'*? 

Farman : Before concluding this chapter, let us recall the 
efforts made by President Elihu Yale at Fort St. George to get a 
general farman from the ‘Great Mogul’. Emperor Aurangzeb was 
camping at Golconda before moving to Bijapur in 1688 and his 
presence was an opportunity not to be missed. Ruhalla Khan!*3 
the newly appointed Nawab of Golconda, promised assistance to 
Yale for getting Emperor's farman provided he sent his emissaries. 
The presence of Sivaji’s people in the vicinity of Madras was made 
an excuse not in sending a member of the Madras Council to the 
Emperors court. In reply to Ruhalla Khan's letter, Yale wrote 
to him congratulating on his accession to the governorship. Simi- 
lar letters were sent to Asad Khan. the Vazir and ‘Ettabar Cawn 
(Itibar Khan, whose details are not available) on February 7, 


1688.13 
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Joan de Marke, alias Khwajah Abnus) to conduct negotiations 
on his behalf for a farman. Ruhalla Khan fell:from. his promise 
and the Vakil was advised on February 7, 1688 not to proceed 
in the matter *if we cannot have a full good phirm4",!38 Sir John 
Child's blockade of Surat was perhaps the reason why Ruhalla 
Khan failed to honour his promise. Moreover, Khwajah Abnus's 
draft for the Emperor's farman was not as liberal as Yale had in 
mind. Abnus finalised the terms of a general farman with Nawab 
Ruhalla Khan and intended to present it to Emperor Aurangzeb 
in May. Meanwhile news reached him that Sir John Child had 
already concluded a peace with the Emperor and accordingly he 
'suspended the negotiations. President Yale did not proceed in the 
matter assuming that Bengal and Madras were included in the 
farman.138 

The intrepid manner in which Job Charnock conducted the 


skirmish at Hugli, the destruction of the imperial salt godowns at 
Matiabruz, the burning of Balasore. 


n to Chittagong was another 
humble the provincial Nawab. 
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CAPTAIN HEATH’S ADVENTURES 


Capt. Heath, tripping from Port to Port without effect- 
ing anything, hath not only rendered our Nation 
Ridiculous, but hath unhinged all treaties, by which 
means the trade of Bengal will be very difficult to be 
ever regained.! 

—Job Charnock. 


Job Charnock, the English East India Company’s Agent, was 
engaged in conducting negotiations with Nawab Bahadur Khan, 
successor of Shaista Khan at Dacca, to get his Parwana for forti- 
fying Sutanati which he had selected as the headquarters of the 
Company’s operations in Bengal. Chances for making Sutanati 
a settlement were bright in November 1688 and the negotiations 
were at an advanced stage. But Charnock’s steps for re-orga- 
nising the trade in Bengal and making a firm settlement at Suta- 
nati were set at naught by Captain William Heath who reached 
the place on September 20, armed with an extraordinary com- 
mission from the Court of Directors of ‘the Company, superceding 
the old Agent. 

The Court of Directors of the Company were displeased with 
their servants in Bengal for neglecting to proceed with Chittagong 
Expedition as soon as the major part of the shipping arrived in 
the Hugli in 1686. They were in the dark about the skirmish 
at Hugli, burning of Balasore, Hijili holocaust, settlement at 
Sutanati and other events of far-reaching importance that had 
taken place in the Company’s trade in Bengal. Their instruc- 
tions to Captain Heath and President Elihu Yale at Fort St. 
George were issued without getting news from Bengal for thirteen 
months. They were completely in the dark when they penned 
the following lines on J anuary 25, 1687/88 to Fort St. George. 

For want of advice from you we are at a very great loss to 
know what orders to give you or Capt. Heath with relation 
to our affairs in the Bay, but in regard our Chief and Coun- 
cil there made such shameful delayes in the former expedi- 
tion to our excessive charges & as we fear to the disappoint- 
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ment of the maine designe, we are resolved not to trust them 
in this, but to rely entirely оп Capt». Heath's conduct.? 
The Company’s orders to their President at Fort St. George 
were peremptory. The sole responsibility for the Chittagong 
Expedition rested on their President at Fort St. George. He was 
asked to send Captain Heath to Bengal if their servants in Bengal 
‘have not fortifyed some considerable convenient place that will 
answer all the ends we proposed to ourselves, as well as for Trade 
as for building Docks, and other conveniencies for repaires of our 
biggest ships.3 Capt. Heath was to undertake the expedition 
only if the place Charnock had settled ‘will not in probability ever 
be made capable to answer our occasions’. “In such case rather 
then remaine under such disappointment”, the Company’s Agent, 
Council, soldiers and officers, in Bengal, were ordered “imme- 
diately to desert their first imperfect settlement... (and) carry 
off all our ammunition, People and Effects with them to Chitte- 
ват”. No apology was to be made for suspending the Chittagong 
Expedition if the Agent and Council in Bengal had made peace 
without fortifying any place ‘by a forced misconstruction of our 
orders'.$ 
The Court of Directors had made it clear that Chittagong 
Expedition was to be postponed if their purpose in view was 
served by other means. Their order was clear in this respect: 
But because it is such a fatall errour in Politicks to divide 
our strength especially considering wee may probably in time 
have a united force against us, vizt. the Mogulls with the 
Dutch, Wee say therefore if the place Mr. Charnock may 
have allready settled and fortifyed upon, will in any measure 
answer our known purposes, in such case, since Wee cannot 
now help it, Wee would have you proceed to strengthen that 
place allready settled, and forbear proceeding against Chitte- 
gam untill you receive further orders from us.® 
That the Court of Directors had only a very imperfect geogra- 
phical knowledge of the location of Chittagong was evident from 
paragraph 70 of their letter under reference: 
There is a material objection which may be made against 
this design as Wee have now laid it, vizt. that it will be a 
very difficult thing for Captain Heath and the есі with him 
to get up ye great Ganges as high as Chittegam, without the 
aid of our Pilotts in ye Bay, but that difficulty is not in- 
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superable if you can furnish Captain Heath with any com- 
petent number of sloopes & small vessells to run before him, 
the great Ganges being a bold river, and Water enough for 
Captain Heath's ship within a League if not within half a 
mile of Chittegam, and a desperate disease, such as one as 
the sheepishness of our People in the Bay has brought Us 
to, must have a desparate Cure.? 


The abortive expedition to Chittagong was, therefore, under- 
taken more on account of the ignorance of the Court of Directors 
of the Company on the one hand and the foolishly blind obedience 
of such instructions on the part of the President and Council at 
Fort St. George. They were not as ‘hot-headed, wrong-headed, 
capricious, futile, feather-bra'ned'8 as Captain Heath was. Since 
the Court of Directors issued the orders without knowing the 
real state of affairs in Bengal, as they themselves confessed, in the 
extract that follows, the blame for undertaking the expedition 


should rest squarely on the shoulders of the President and Coun- 
cil of Fort St. George. 


These are the best orders We can give you while We are 
so much in the Dark, and because we are soe, when we have 
said all Wee can We can't under these Circumstances posi- 
tively confine you to ye Exact observation of these orders 
but [now you fully know our sense] leave this matter wholly 
to your Conduct to doe & order therein what upon serious 
consideration you shall find most for our Advantage.’ 

Captain Heath, whose antecedents have not come to light, had 
sneaked into the confidence of the Court of Directors in J anuary 
1687, if not earlier. The Court's instructions to him were provi- 


Sional. This was evident when they told him on 10th February, 
1687/88: 


You will see in our General Letter to Fort St, George what 
orders wee have given our President and Council concerning 
our affairs in Bengal, wherein we could be no more positive 
in our orders, because of the uncertainty we are under here, 
how our affairs do stand in that Country, being more at this 
time than 13 months without any advice from that place. 
But you are strictly to follow such Orders as you shall re- 
ceive from our President and Council with relation to that 
or any other of our affairs.!° (Ttalics added by Yule). 
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The Court's letters in connection with Captain Heath's expe- 
pedition (September & October 25, 1687; 25th January & 6th 
February, 1688) were kept secret and only on Saturday, August 
4, 1688 were they read in Council on the arrival of the adventurer 
in the Defence.! On Monday, 6th August, 1688, Capt. Heath 
joined the consultations and the Council took into consideration 
the Company's late great loss of men in the last expedition in the 
Bay and ‘the articles they had agreed upon, for a free and quiett 
settlement and trade there for future’. The resolute aversion of 
the Mogul Government to fortifications was discussed, taking the 
late instance ‘in their pulling downe a great part of the Dutch 
building at Hugly for making the Walls of their godowns thicker 
then ordinary. The task of getting the Emperor's farman for a 
fortified settlement was herculean. The 'great power and force of 
these parts, being now by differences better arm'd and prepar'd 
than ever' was next taken into consideration. The removal of the 
dotard Shaista Khan and appointment of Nawab Bahadur Khan, 

ldier but reported just and kind, and 


‘a great and resolute sou [ 
formerly a good friend to the English’ was debated. The Com- 
pany was in great want of *men, stores, ammunition & provisions' 


for sending Capt. Heath on this expedition. 

Sir John Child, the Company's General and President at Bom- 
bay, was reported to have had concluded a peace with Aurangzeb 
and ‘as our Vakeel advises from Golcondah, has included this 
place and Bengall therein’ upon which all ships and goods taken 
as prizes were restored. The Companys positive orders were 
explained at the meeting? The President at the Fort and his 
Council shared the Court of Directors’ ‘good opinion of the ability 
and fidelity of Capt. Wm. Heath reposeing such trust and confi- 
dence in his conduct that they choose rather soly to rely on’ 


him.!? 
"Considering the ‘irresoluteness of the Bengall Gentlemen’, the 
President and Council decided on Thursday, August 9, 1688 to 


send Capt Heath with his ship Defence directly to Balasore with 
two companies of soldiers, consisting of 60 each ‘which is all we 
Н , arms, ammunition, stores and pro- 

can базу spare рау ams SUUM 
NT which they could afford, were supplied to Capt, Heath, 
‘being very bare of all, ing Swords to arm ‘the Souldiers, now 
Я ce and James’. Capt. Heath was desired to 


arrivd by the Defen! F | 
MES A ‘Chuttenutta’ immediately after his arrival at Balasore, 
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taking all commanders of the English ships with him. He was 
given the necessary funds (‘10 chests of Dollars’), cordage for 
the ships and other necessaries.!4 


Commissions and Instructions to Capt. Heath were drawn up, 
ready, approved and signed on Thursday, August 16, 1688, but 
they were not delivered to him till August 26th, as he wanted 
time for watering his ships.!5 Capt. Heath sailed from Madras 
Road on August 27th morning.!§ President Yale and his Coun- 
cil wrote to Charnock on August 16 about the Commission given 


to Capt. Heath. He was aware of the despatch 'of this torpedo 
from London.!8 


The Commission and Instructions issued by the President and 
Council of Fort St. George on August 16, 1688, committed the 
Sole care and management of the Chittagong expedition to Capt. 
Heath's care, but asked him to fully discuss and debate the Com- 
pany's affairs in Bengal as he found them upon his arrival there 
taking into account the "Constitution of the present Government, 
their enclination to us, & present power the strength of Chittegam 
and forces therein, and access thereto for our Europe shipps’.!9 
The recall of Shaista Khan, the appointment of ‘that great soldier 
of the rayal blood, Cawn Johan Badhur’, the nature and method 
of his government, the treaties the Agent and Council of Bengal 
had concluded with the new Nawab on the basis of the 12 Suta- 
nati articles and the peace concluded by Sir John Child at Surat 
etc. were the other points to be taken into debate. The Captain 
was ‘fully and singly impouerd’ to draw a conclusion on the basis 
of the discussion of all these points in Council and ‘make such 
resolves thereon as you shall Judg requisite and necessary for the 
honour and interest of ye Rt. Honble Compa and the good of 
their affaiers and future trade in Bengal? He was authorised 
to choose and make his particular Council for this affair ‘only as 
you shall judg most useful and propper for it and free from any 
engagement of trade in the Countery or any other interest (or) 
prejudicious enclination which might otherways byeass’ the Court 
of Directors’ orders, 
But if upon serious co 
pedient to enter u 
place; then you 
obtain such a settl 


nsideration you doe not find it ex- 
pon hastely and to attack any fortefyed 
must take other measures endevoring to 
ement as is requiered by a treaty with the 
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Nabob, wrighting to him att dacca that except he will grant 
the Rt. Honble Comp: a ffortefyed settlement in Bengall to 
secure their servants and trade from уе oppression of уе 
Government they have possetively ordered you to leave the 
Countery and holy to (desert our) factoryes and trade and 
endevor to right themselves where they can for the many 
wrongs, and injuryes done them and if nither of these (mea- 
sures) prove affectuall for ye obtaining such a flortetyed 
settlement (...) Rt Honble Compa: requiers then y? 
Honble Comp: and we doe order your (. .mons) and Com- 
mand ye Rt. Honble Compas: servants and other English 
ta(..) aboard their Shipps and come hither first lading the 
Rt. Honble Compa Trea(sure. . .and) concerns the Agent 
and you &ca. useing your utmost endeavors to (lade...) 
Honble Comp? Shipps with goods grain and provition Con- 
signed to this (...) except they can dispach any of them for 
England or Persia?! .... 

As Capt. Heath was entrusted with the sole management of the 
Chittagong expedition the President and Council at Fort St. 
George required and commanded ‘all persons both Civil and 
military as well as уе Rt. Honble Comp? Servants and freemen 
both officers and soldiers and seamen to observe and obay' his 


commands.?? 

Capt. Heath arrived at Balasore Road on 12th September with 
his ship Defence and found the Prindess of Denmark (Capt. 
Joseph Haddock, Commander) and two of the Company’s sloops 
there. Capt. Haddock was acquainted. of Capt. Heath's Commis- 
sion and Henry Stanley, the Chief of the Company's factory at 


Balasore, was asked to send what goods i 
With his 120 soldiers and two 


any by the sloops. 
A eu Capt Heath arrived at Calcutta? on September 
20, 1688. Capt Heath communicated his orders to Agent Char- 
nock and his Council. A council of war was held whereat were 
present the Agent and Council, Capt. Heath and all the comman- 
ders of the Company's ships. The state of the Company s affairs 
in Bengal was fully debated at this meeting and it was proposed 
that every one should tender his opinion individually in writing 
for Capt. Heath’s making his own conclusion. Capt. Heath 
*slightingly wav'd the same, saying it would signifye nothing, the 


affair being soly left to his management 24 
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Capt. Heath came to the conclusion that ‘it was impossible to 
have any of the Rt. Honble Company's demands granted'?5 and 
presently ‘desired the Agent and Councill to make all the Invest- 
ment they could till the 10th November’, Charnock and all other 
Englishmen in Bengal were given time for packing off by Novem- 
ber 10. He made it known to them that ‘I would certainly depart 
from Calcutta and carry with me all belonging to the English 


nation’, provided no accommodation was effected with the Nawab 
before that date. 


» Provided they would allow of the buildinge 
for the better secu- 


had already sent Mallick Barcoordar to Hugli with orders to 
accommodate all differences with the English. 


the Chief person which signed and sealed 
the late Sham Articles of Peace’, 


lick Barcoordar was deadly again 
brother in fight at Balasore and ha ‘ki 

He could not expect any justice from such a man. “Moreover, 
he declared at first that he must have mony for the Nawab and 
the 40,000 Rupees which was taken out of the King’s Custom 
house at Ballasore repaid. It was also reported he had made 


great promises to the Nabob of getting him much money from. us 
and compell us to complyance" 27 


DEPARTURE FOR BALASORE 
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were:28 1. Resolution (Capt. William Sharp, Commander, Capt. 
Heath being thereon), 2. Williamson (Capt. Stephen Ashby, 
Commander), 3. Diamond (Capt. George Herron, Commander), 
4. Recovery (Capt. John Hampton, Commander), 5. Success 
(Capt. Thomas Walthrop, Commander), 6. Ketch Samuell (Ed- 
ward Tench, Master), 7. Ketch Thomas (John Gorbold, Master), 
8. Sloop Beaufort (Edward Hussey, Master), 9. ship Resistance 
(John Bunt, Master), 10. ship Gunnimeer Merchant (Anthony 
Penniston, Master), and 11. ship?? Retriever (George Paulin, 
Master) .30 


Captain Heath was strictly enjoined by the President and Coun- 
cil, Fort St. George, to take the advice of the Agent and Council 
at Calcutta in all cases and “as much as possible to endevour a 
peace, intimateing divers particulars material in order thereto".?! 
Had he listened to the advice of the Agent of Bengal, “we might 
not only upon freight have sent a Shipp to Persia, and [as we 
had fair prospect] laded a Shipp for England, but also might have 
fill'd up the rest of the vessels with grain”. Charnock could 
only send 363 bales of goods to Fort St. George without rightly 
sorting and invoicing them, along with Samuel Meverill to ‘resort, 
pack & Invoice them’. Instead of the date announced earlier for 
the departure of the Captain (ie. November 10), Heath “аБ- 


ruptly left Calcutta the 8th November 1688” for Balasore. 


Mallick Barcoordar, the Nawab’s emissary, had sent Colluck- 
beague (Kolak Beg 9) in advance to Agent Charnock on the 
morning of 8th November. He had reached Baranagar, in the 
outskirts of Calcutta. Capt. Heath did not have the patience to 
await the Mogul official's arrival in Calcutta and he left Sutanati 
at 9 A.M. taking along with him Agent Charnock and his Coun- 
cil. All the 11 vessels left Sutanati at 9 A.M. A letter written 
by Mallick Barcoordar and Meer Mamood Ecbar was received at 
11 A.M. They had “very kindly intreated the Right Worship- 
full the Agent to stay, till they can send persons or come them- 
selfes, to discourse him about the Right Honorable Company’s 
Affairs. The Nawab’s emissaries were “very desirous to know 
wherein his (Agent’s) dissatisfaction was and what would passifie 
him".5 

Charnock’s budgerow was overset at ‘Kidderepoore’,** but 
there was no mishap. The ketch Thomas also struck on the sands 
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of Kidderpur Point and she was got off at night with the help of 
men and boats. The fleet reached Ulubaria on the 9th morning.35 
A letter to Capt. Heath and another to Trenchfield from Mal- 
lick Barcoordar reached on 9th November, 'desiring the former 
to adhere to a Treaty of Peace, and the latter to perswade him 
to the same’.36 While Capt. Heath was reading the letter, on the 
Resolution, the ship struck on an unknown sand, The fleet an- 
chored a little above Ulubaria (at Sankrail ?) and next day Char- 
nock and others landed at Ulubaria to dry the things that got 
wet when the budgerow was upset the previous day at Kidderpur. 
On 10th Charnock received a letter from Charles Eyre and Roger 
. Braddyll from. Dacca dated зга November 1688, in which they 
requested 25 days’ time to procure the Nawab's Parwana *which 
they had great hopes to effect’. Charnock advised them to get 
the work done quickly for which 'the accustomary fees to the 
Mutsuddies would not bee scrupled’, provided it ‘reach (ed) 
our hands at Ballasore-road'.37 Captain Heath replied to Mal- 
lick Barcoordar's letter on 10th November. Agent Charnock also 
wrote to the Nawab's emissary saying that 
Wee hitherto had endeavoured what wee could to compose 
the differences with the Nabob and his Mutsuddies, but had 
been constantly put off by their continuall delays and, now, 
after so long patience, wee were minded to leave the Coun- 
trey if the Nabobs perwanna to our liking did not overtake 
us, before we left Balasore-road, whither Wee were now 
bound.38 
The fleet sailed from Ulubaria on 11th November and reached 
‘Rangamatte’ ( Rangaphula creek) and Agent Charnock and 
others went ashore at Coleulah (Cowcolly?) where the ship 
James (Capt. Abraham Roberts, Commander) was riding at an- 
chor. Charnock left the budgerow on the 12th and boarded the 
ship Madapollam. The whole fleet anchored at Buffalo Point 
(‘Muckerahputter’) , 
Captain Heath boarded the Thomas on 13th in order to reach 
Balasore ahead of the fleet, while the ships anchored at a little 


(Sumbereroe = Kitesall or Barabulla) in the even- 
ing. After crossing the Braces on 15th and sighting the *Nelli- 
greer hills’ (Nilgiri, Orissa), the fleet reached Balasore on the 
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16th November. The ships, Defence and the Princess of Den- 
mark, were waiting for the fleet.9? 


DEMOLITION OF BALASORE FORT 


‘Mirza Oolequondar,*° Governor of Balasore, a Persian of rank, 
a man of quality and a well wisher to the English’, sometime 
before the arrival of the fleet had detained the Company’s as well 
as private men’s goods at that port. The arrival of so powerful 
a fleet with hostile intentions had so alarmed the Governor that 
he had put the Company’s factors—Henry Stanley and John 
Haynes—at Balasore under house arrest. Had they received in- 
telligence, they would have packed off and stayed on the river, 
ready to join the fleet.*! The local Governor had denied provi- 
sions to the English factors and Capt. Heath’s men under the 
orders of Nawab Bahadur Khan. He had raised fortifications at 
the Point of Sand, and mounted five small guns on а sand-hill. 
Capt. Heath sent James Ravenhill and William Bowridge on 22nd 
to the Governor, demanding the Company’s goods and men 
ashore. John Haynes had written to the Agent and Capt. Heath 
from the Governor's tent at Bankshall on 18th November, after 
a discussion with the Mirza, that ‘it will be impossible for you to 
gett either us Or the goods off the shoare' as the Mogul official 
had the ‘Nabobs order upon forfeiture of his life not to let go 
either. He was expecting the deputy (Naib) of the Diwan of 
the Emperor from Dacca any time and made it clear that if Capt. 
Heath attempted using force, ‘he will put all the English on the 
shoare to the Sword, and seize upon the goods for the Kings Use 
and use them further up into the Country’.4? 
Ravenhill and Bowridge were sent to Mir Mahmud Ummee,*? 
foujdar of Balasore, on 27th and Capt. Heath made it clear that 
the ‘sole blame would lie on him if he did not take it into Consi- 
deration and wisely prevent a breach by Clearing’ the Company’s 
goods and servants.“* He was told that “we haveing come away 
out (of) Hugly river without doeing any act of hostility to any 


of the Moguls subjects; therefore requir'd him to send off our 
goods and people by faire meanes’.*° 
The Emperors Dewan's deputy from Dacca had gone to Bala- 


sore ‘to make some inspection into the affairs of Orixa’, Raven- 
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hill and Bowridge were told by the foujdar that if they adhered 
to the Peace Treaty, he will allow the shipping off the Company's 
goods and men ashore save two.46 Capt. Haddock shared the 
opinion of Charnock and his Council that ‘it would be much 
better to stay some time to see what advises should come from 
Dacca, since that Mr. Eyre and Mr. Braddyll doe give us great 
hopes of obtaining a Perwanna according to our desire; and more- 
over Since the fousdar offered to lett goe all the goods and men 
ashoare save two it would be prudence to accept the same’? The 
ships of the fleet had all reached Balasore and Capt. Heath 
The foujdar, sensing 
the impending attack, sent a messenger on 28th night to Capt. 
Heath, requesting peace for two days more as he was expecting 
the Nawab's Parwana from Dacca any time, 


hill at the landing place. Let us narrate the sack of Balasore 
from the Egerton Manuscript: 


29th (November, 1688).—This morning between 8 and ^ 


9 of the Clock the forces were landed by the Toddie trees 
and after the receiving of some few shott of all sorts, they 
Were by eleven of the Clock masters and possesst of all the 
Enemies holds there as wee guessed by some fires which 
ensued and the ceasing of firing great guns. 
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halfe a dozen great guns, which were disorderly placed and 
unskilfully levelled fired at them, before the Enimies quitted 
the same; which, when our people had taken and putt up 
the Kings flagg they were annoyed from a Bulwark on the 
other side of the river from whence allso the enemy was soon 
routed and our people being possessed thereof, did find a 
considerable quantity of Ammunition, beside Ordinance the 
ammunition they shipt of(f) and remained at point of Sand 
the remaining part of the day to refresh themselfes, intending 
in the night to march up to Towne and further are informed 
that there are besides those all ready sent off about half a 
dozen men wounded, and one killed outright by a small 
shott. This night, one of the maimed soldiers, which were 
brought on board, gave up the ghost, and another it is feared, 
will shortly. 

This night, at about 12 of the clock, came aboard a boat 
from the shoare and acquainting us as yett our people had 
not marched up to the towne but had sent a couple of natives 
to the Fousdar, to informe that the intent of the landing was 
for the persons and goods of the English ashoare which if 
he would yett deliver, all acts of hostillity should cease.19 


Captain Haddock, who took part in the action, has supplemen- 


ted the above narrative with the following particulars thus: 


Soone after, the cheife captain of our soulders had drawne 
all the soulders and seamen in order of battalia, marcht up 
to "ће fortt, which at ther approach fired all ther guns they 
had planted to the land; but soone after the Govenor and all 
his men fleed out (of) the fort without doeing much harme 
to our men; the which we possest without any farther oppo- 
sition. In and about this fort they had upwards (of) 40 guns 
mounted, and a good wall, made with timber and clay, 
(which) might have bine sufficient [if manag'd by Euro- 
peans] to (have) withstood a greater armie of men, or at 
least done much more mischif then they did. The Govenor, 
after (he had) diserted his fort, made all hast possable up 
to Balasore towne, and ordred the factory house, in which 
were confind all our people [thirteene in number] to be seet 
on fire. Our people in the house defended themselves 
bravely, killing several of the Moores; but by the firsness of 


19, 
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the fiere were forst to surrender themselves on tearmes to 
have their lives and good useage.59 
Let us revert to the Egerton Manuscript and continue the story: 
Ist (December 1688).—This morning Capt. Haddock and 
Capt. Roberis went ashoare. This noone came of(f) a boat 
and acquainted us that soone after our people were posses- 
sed of all the fortifications at the point of Sand. Captain 
Heath sent by the hand of a native a letter to Ballasore the 
Contents the same as yesterday wee were informed, but 
while this letter was on the way to Ballasore the English 
there were attackt and in their defence had killed the Cat- 
waull>! with some of this retinue, whereon the Moors sett 
fire about the house, the Smook whereof forced the English 
out into the yard, where with Bars plac'd before them they 
kept the enimie of(f) but seing their owne condition they 
thought best to offer these terms, that in case the Moors 
would Sweare not to offer any violence to them, they would 
deliver themselfes into their hands to which the Moors con- 
sented and solemly did sware, so the English Surrendred, but 
never the less were going to lead out of Towne as Captain 
Heaths afforesaid letters arrived (which) the Moors would 
not permit to bee opened till moved thereto by some there 
urging that the same might bee of Import, whereon twas 
opened and read, and after some small debate they yesterday 
morning caused an answer to bee wrote that if Captain Heath 
would come up to Towne a peaceable way he should have 
the persons of them their (sic) delivered to him againe and 
bee permitted to trade with all freedom, of which answer 
Mr. Hayns desired to bee the bearer urging that he would 
mediate between them and us, which at length was granted 
him, so he coming to Captain Heath delivered the letter and 
offered to returne with his answer but was detain'd by Cap- 
tain Heath who forthwith Marched towards the towne with 
all the forces save some few to maintaine the places allready 
taken.52 "a $ 
2nd—A boat came from the Shoare with two Wounded 
and acquainted us that Stanley &ca. being surrounded with 
the enimie and fire, did kill the Catwaull and two or three 
of his men and surrendred themselfes on terms that they. 
would not deprive them of life which wag accepted; Mr, «> *- 


* 


БЕ 
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Hayns forthwith dispeed (ed) with a Message to Capt. Heath 
went by water towards the Towne taking with him the great- 
est part of the forces. 

3rd—This morning came a boat from the shoare and 
acquainted us that Capt. Haddock intended to remaine 
ashoare till Capt. Heath returne the better to secure the 
fortification allready taken by keeping in Subjection the Sea- 
men who in generall were very refractory. 

4th—This day at noone came of(f) divers boats bringing 
the Rt. Honble Compas. Goods with Capt. Heaths and Capt. 
Haddocks goods as also what plunder was found in the 
Towne ; by the man belonging to said boats wee were in- 
formed that as our people were marching up to the Towne, 
they took another fortification without the loss of a man, 
being but faintly resisted, and further that now all was over, 
the Moors having carryed away the English that were at 
Ballasore and had sent word to Capt. Heath that as he fav- 
oured the towne, soe they would treat our people in their 
Custody, which caused Capt. Heath to give order only for 
the bringing away the Rt. Honble Compas. Goods notwith- 
standing parties went over and committed very great outrages 
as well against freinds as Enimies. This evening came of(f) 
Capt. Health with some others leaving the forces at point of 
Sand to Secure that passadge of the river for watring our 
fleet ; he brought with him 2 Generalls (— general letters) 
from Mr. Eyre and Mr. Braddyll dated the 12 and 20th 
Ultimo with a Parwana from the Nabob Bahawder Caune, 
allso a letter from Boremull with a letter from the fousdar 
of Ballasore.5? 

No sooner than Capt. Health took the Old Balasore Fort, the 
Governor, Mirza Oolequondar, deserted the town, carrying with 
him all Englishmen ashore, amongst whom were three belonging 
to Capt. Haddock's ship, viz. Mr. Davenant, who had gone ashore 
to buy provisions, Charles Scarlet, midshipman, and Samuel 
Harbin, gunner, a servant of Capt. Heath, his purser, and three 
more. Stanley, chief of the factory and the rest of the free mer- 
chants that traded in the country, were also carried away by the 
Governor. “Now had Capt. Heath followed the prudent advice 
of Capt. Haddock and others, in landing the forces and marching 
pgs Fortifycations at the rn of Sand, and soe gone 
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directly to the town, the English with all the Rt. Honble Com- 
pany's estate afforesaid might probably have safely been brought 
off, and the English free from the scandal of being taken prisoners 
and bound with fetters”.5+ Despite sending several messengers to 
the Governor for getting the release of the Englishmen, Capt. 
Heath could not succeed in this task. He warned the Governor 
that he would burn the Mogul shipping in the port and demolish 
the town, which he had desisted so far, if the Englishmen were 
not delivered forthwith. The Old Balasore Fort was demolished 
only on 21st December and the ordnance found there shipped off 
by Capt. Heath.55 

The English soldiers, more es 
may atrocious crimes after taking the Old Balasore Fort. They 
plundered not only the Moguls but several Portuguese houses 
and killed several innocent people. “We have had the greatest 
loss in this axtion, vizt., 4 men kill'd and 3 wounded. The names 
are : Mr. Starland, third Mate, Henry Grove 


asore on the part 


: several wounded. Harbin and 
Cormell died in the custody of the Mogul Governor at Balasore 
before 15th December.57 


According to Charnock, the English forces “ 


NS committed very 
great outrages, . . 


or of Balasore, . 
aptive an Eunuch 
also divers men, women, 
Were afterwards sold as 
ed the wives and daugh- 
uary in the Church ; also 
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assistance and written him a letter from Chuckenpaun through his 
Jimmadar and Gomastah.9 The fleet sailed for Chittagong from 
Balasore Road on 23rd December, leaving behind Ravenhill, 


CHICANERY AT CHITTAGONG 


When Capt. Heath proceeded to Chittagong, the fleet consisted 
of only 9 ships. The ketch Thomas (John Gorbold, Master) was 
despatched to Achin on 22nd December, but returned to the fleet 
in January 1689. The ships Lorretto and Williamson were sent 
on the 13th December to Fort St. George and the ship Recovery 
along with the ketch Samuell to Arrakan on 14th. He had taken 
two French ships, the Energie and the Lorretto at Balasore Road. 
The ship Frances joined the fleet from Madras on 26th Novem- 
ber. The fleet arrived at Chittagong on the morning of 17th 
January, 1689. 

Samuel Pine and Walter Littleton, two of the Company's fac- 
tors, who were proficient in the local language, were sent on board 
the Diamond to the town by Capt. Heath to make the authorities 
know the purpose of his visit with the fleet. Pine and Littleton 
contacted the local Tannahdar (keeper of the fort) and he ad- 
vised them to call on the Governor of the town of Chittagong, 
Who resided some 12 miles inland from the mouth of the river, 
The Tannahdar sent them Cosates or pleasure boats for their 
onward trip. Pine and Littleton visited Meer Froak (Mir 
Farooq), Governor of Chittagong, and informed him that the 
fleet had come to serve the Nawab on his occasion of transport- 
ing 1000 horse and 2000 foot to Arrakan according to the terms 
of the agreement. Mir Farooq was a young man, and had not 
received any order from the Nawab. He demanded why Agent 
Charnock or Capt. Heath did not visit him. He wanted {о see 
the Nawab’s Parwanna to satisfy for himself.®! 

Francis Ellis, second in Council of Bengal, accompanied by 
Capt. Francis Seaton and Pine visited the Governor on the 20th 
and the documents were presented to him. Mir Farooq told them 
the Nawab could take Arrakan without the Company's help and 
that 'as friends wee did well in coming, but had wee come on any 
other designe, tho with a much larger fleet consisting of 100 
ships, they could easily suppress and destroy us all'.52 
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There were ‘Jelliars’ (—Jalia) or Mogul warships all along the 
Chittagong river when the English visited the town. There were 
8 or 10 ships in the river belonging to the ‘Moors and one French 
ketch’. Sandwip (Island ‘Sundeva’), 5 leagues off the mouth of 
the Chittagong river, was the centre of the Mogul shipbuilding in 
the Noakhali district. 

Chittagong was a well fortified town, and when the fleet reach- 
ed there had “many thousands of men” who were assembled 
there for overrunning and taking the kingdom of Arrakan, accor- 
ding to Capt. Haddock. Intelligence had reached Madras on 29th 
December ‘that the sack of Balasore had alarmed the Nawab, and 
he had raised his forces at Chittagong to 10,000. It could not, 
therefore, be taken by the collar. Тһе town was under the com- 
mand of a Portuguese, Captain Vento Ferera. There were Euro- 

cans to assist him. The entrance of the river was defended by 
a large fortification, garrisoned by 300 men. There was another 
neat and compact fort, a little ahead, and it was guarded by the 
Portuguese soldiers. Further up, in divers places, on the left 
hand, were fortifications and breastworks. The main fort at Chit- 
tagong stood upon a mount on the left hand of the river, had a 
moat round it, and the breastworks and ramparts were all of mud, 
broken down in many places. Many of the forts were very large 
and at least 3 miles in length.5? 

A consultation was held on Monday, 21st January at which 
Agent Charnock, captains Heath, Haddock, Walthrope, Sharp. 
Seaton, Herron and M/s Ellis, Trenchfield and Jeremiah Peachie 
were present. It was debated whether or not it would be con- 
venient and consistent with the Company's interest to attack 
Chittagong. The advice of Ellis, Seaton and Pine, who had a 
fine view of the various fortifications of Chittagong on both the 
banks of the river, was sought. Capt. Seaton expressed his belief 
that 

with the small forces we have, consisting of one hundred and 
fifteen Europeans, and one hundred sixty nine Portuguese 
soldiers, being all that at present are in Condition for service 
and also with the assistance of the ships, vessells and 
seamen, in all probabillitie the place might bee taken, tho 
great and populous; soe that after most serious consideration 
and mature deliberation, wee having but a small number of 
men, having at present not any hopes of aid and assistance 
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from Arackan at least as much as for provision, it is our 
reall oppinion that twill bee impossible to maintaine the 
place when taken till such times as wee can have Recruits 
from Madrass, being the towne is of little strength and the 
people very numerous on shoare who can continually gaule 
our people our number being small.®+ 

Captain Heath was told that it was absolutely necessary to 
write a letter to the Nawab informing him that the fleet had arri- 
ved at Chittagong to transport 1000 foot and 2000 horse to 
Arrakan in accordance with the obligation? given by Eyre and 
Braddyll on November 12, 1688 and desired his formal answer 
which the ‘Governor ashoare promised to- procure the same in 
6 days time’. He replied that ‘it would signifie nothing, for he 
did not intend to stay for an answer and that it was never his 
intent to transport the Nabobs soldiers and horse to Arackan’, 
Asked, ‘Why then did you, by your letter to the Nabob promise 
it and cause the Rt. Worsp!! the Agent by another letter to Con- 
firm the same’, to which he replied, ‘these were nothing but lyes 
wrote on both sides’. However, the impetuous captain consen- 
ted to the writing of a letter to the Nawab giving notice of the 
arrival of the fleet. Letters were accordingly written on 22nd 
January to the Nawab, King’s Dewan, Bohur Mull and Eyre & 
Braddyll at Dacca, besides one to Vento Ferera, the Portuguese 
captain of Chittagong. These letters were given to Samuel Pine 
on the morning of the 24th to get them forwarded to the Gover- 
nor. He was asked not to go ashore and declare that “we came 
as friends and purely to serve the King and Nabob, but since we 
found our selfes rather treated like enimies, being slighted by the 
Governor and denied the libertie of the Port, wee having acquitted 
our selfes by complying on our owne part of the agreement with 
the Nabob, wee were now intended to bee gone suddenly, and in 
order thereto had loosed our Top sailes and might bee under way 
this evening or the next morning". The letters were delivered 
to Meer Kiperam for onward transmission to the Governor and 
the Nawab. 

Bahadur Beg (‘Bahauder beague’), the Emperors Buxi of 
Chittagong, coming to know of the treatment the English had 
received at the hands of Mir Farooq, desired Captain Heath to 
stay for a day or two more for the Nawab’s answer and assured 
him provisions. Capt. Heath refused to lend Pine his own boat, 
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as he was keen on leaving the port next day noon for Arrakan. 
Pine, who went to the town in Capt. Haddock's boat, on 25th 
morning, returned at noon along with a horseman. He acquainted 
the Agent and Council that he was "invited to Bahauder beague 
the Kings Buxies Tent, where he was kindly received and civillie 
treated by the Buxie". The Buxi told him, “let not the indiffer- 
ency or absurditie of the Governor discourage you, for he is a 
rash young man and hath not been well advised".55 The Em- 
peror’s Buxi gave orders to his men to get instantly what provi- 
sions the English wanted from the local market for the fleet and 
loaded Pine's boat with them. He told Pine that *you will do 
very unwisely to goe hence before the Nabobs answer doth 
arrive". Mohmed Syed Khan (‘Mamood Syed Caune’), the new 
Governor of Chittagong, was expected on 26th or 27th. The 
Nawab’s son and Bohur Mull were also on their way to Chitta- 
gong. The Buxi sent a horseman and a German in Pine’s boat 
to convey the news to Agent Charnock and Capt. Heath. They 
were received with all civility and they “used all persuasive argu- 
ments to stay us, and in the evening returned to the shoar”.®° 
Thé news of the departure of the Nawab's son and Bohur Mull 
from Dacca was confirmed by the German. 

Vento Ferera (or Pento Ferera de lima), the Portuguese cap- 
tain of Chittagong, recommended the Island of Sandwip (‘Sun- 
deva’) as an ideal place for the English, “being a wholesome air, 
fruitfull soile, good water and plentie of all sorts of provissions". 
Towards the north part of the island “there were divers little 
Islands which made a fine spacious road or Bay for ships, there 
not being less then 8 or 9 fathome water". “Sundeva was the 
Maintenanse of Chittegaume and an inlett to all Bengall, that 
all Boats from. Dacca, &ca., must pass the same". The Portu- 
guese Captain *heartily wisht (that Sandwip) was ours and said 
if wee pleased might soon be masters of it and that the same 
would bee matter of great Joy to all the Portuguese &ca. Chris- 
tians who then would soon throw off the Mahomotans yoke and 
come in to us and live under our Government in peace and 
Tranquillitie".7?? He did not commit this information in writing, 
‘least it might unhappily bee seen to his prejudice’. 

Charnock sent Pine to Capt. Heath on 26th early morning to 
persuade him to stay for the day also, but he replied, ‘then you 
must stay, for I must and will bee gone today’. 
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A consultation was held on Saturday, the 26th January, 1689, 
on board the Defence among Job Charnock, Francis Ellis and 
Jeremiah Peachie. “Notwithstanding the sole power or ordering 
and directing in the Rt. Honble Compas affairs is at present taken 
out of our hands and committed to the care of Capt. Heath", 
they tendered their opinion to the captain thus: 

....Firstly that wee stay 6 days for an answer from the 
Nabob to our letter sent him two days agoe as promised the 
Kings Buxie and considering there is a necessitie for the ships 
wattring and getting provission for the releif of the men be- 
fore (we) doe proceed further, they being meny that are 
downe of the Scurvey and great many like to perish with- 
out said. 

Secondly that since Meer Froake the present Governor is 
out and Mamood Syed Coune exspected this day as Har- 
binger to the Nabobs son who is on the way from Dacca 
thither with Boremull wee can't but exspect that the Nabob 
hath sent him in order to an accomodation of the Rt. Honble 
Compas, affairs according to his Perwanna received at Bal- 
lasore where it was agreed on by the Rt. Worsp!! the Agent 
and Capt. Heath &ca. in Councill there that the Agent write 
the Nabob an answer to Confirme what the Nabob had de- 
sired of the English in Dacca, and they had passed a writing 
for performance of the same, in order to which wee were 
then proceeding to Chittegaume thence to transport the 1000 
horse and 2000 foot accordingly, which should wee refuse 
and goe away without knowing their answer it may disanull 
that agreement, which Capt. Heath requested the Agent to 
Confirme as aforesaid and now refusing will make us redi- 
coulous and cause the Nabob to write against us to the King, 
the ill consequence whereof time will manifest: besides the 
like opportunitie for settling the Rt. Honble Compas Affairs 
according to their desire will never offer as now and doubt- 
less will bee imbrac’d by the Dutch if proferred to them. 

Thirdly since wee have so fair an account of the Con- 
veniencies of the Island Sundeva wee think it absolutely 
necessary that thorough surveigh bee made round to certifie 
the truth of the same.?! 

The ill consequences of a sudden departure from Chittagong 
were many. "It will give the Nabob just cause to accuse us of 
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fallacie and deceit, wherewith our Nation hitherto hath never been 
tainted in these parts. Next, to free himself to blame and bee 
revenged of us he will bee induced to write largely to the Emperor 
against us...and to fortifie the place as much as possible, soe 
that hereafter if any assault bee attempted, they will bee found 
in a much better posture of defence &ca".7? s 

On the 26th morning some English seamen went ashore and 
bought what provisions the market afforded, but were afraid to 
fill their casks with water as there was a sudden hustle and bustle 
in the town on account of the arrival of a great number of 
cavalry and infantry. This was the harbinger of the new Gover- 
nor. As soon as he entered the Buxi’s tent, he enquired the reason 
why no Englishman had come to visit him. No sooner were the 
boats came off at noon and Capt. Heath received intelligence of 
the arrival of the new Governor’s harbinger in town, he ordered 
the fleet to weigh anchor and be gone to Arrakan, without giving 
the least regard to the opinion delivered to him by Charnock and 
his council that morning. 


ARRIVAL AT ARRAKAN 


Captain Heath set sail from Chittagong on 27 January 1688/89 
morning and reached Arrakan Road on the 31st morning where 
the ship Recovery and the ketch Samuell welcomed him. They 
were in the Arrakan Road for about 28 days. George Croke who, 
in the meanwhile, had paid a visit to ‘Ordeah Tommah son to 
Chanda Sudah Rajah’ of Arrakan, brought the intelligence that 
the Rajah, who had sought the English aid and assistance io 
suppress some rebels in arms in his dominions, had already done 
so. Some of the Mogul forces had already arrived at Arrakan 
and more were expected from Chittagong. Letters to Capt. Heath 
and Agent Charnock received from the Mogul officials were deli- 
vered to them. Capt. Heath sent John Haynes, George Croke, 
Capt. Francis Seaton and William Bowridge to the Arrakanese 
King on the morning of 2nd February with divers presents, They 
offered the Company's services in suppressing the rebels and 
beating the Mogul forces back, ‘in case he would assist us with: 
men for the taking and inhabiting of Chittegaume’, The King 
replied, “I have no need of your help or assistance in any case. 
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As for the rebells, they are my vassalls whome I can Chastise 
at pleasure. How is it that you have not gone and taken Chitte- 
gaume according to my command. Сое and doe that and after- 
wards Ile supply you with men as occasion shall require".7* He did 
not worry about the Mogul forces as they were mostly made up 
of his own slaves. It appeared that the Arrakanese King had no 
more than the title, the real power resting in others. The English- 
men returned to the fleet on 10th. 


Chagrined by the rebuff he received at the hands of the Arra- 
_kanese King, Capt. Heath next tried to win over ihe rebel prince. 
The revolt in Arrakan followed the death of the king, ‘Chanda 
Sudah Rajah' and hinged on the question of succession. Aurang- 
zeb was waiting for an opportunity to annex Arrakan. Bahadur 
Khan, a great warrior, was sent to Dacca as Nawab, for that 
specific purpose. George Croke was sent to the rebel prince on 
15th February to invite him to Capt, Heath’s ship for entering 
into a league against the King of Arrakan. He returned to the 
fleet on 15th noon and acquainted Capt. Heath and the rest of 
the commanders what had happened at the rebel prince’s camp. 
Let George Croke himself narrate the story. 

Having arrived there the Rojah told me that the Nabob 
had writ him in the month of January that he might Sud- 
denly exspect ten saile of English Ships to arrive at Arackan 
for his Assistance; whereupon he asked if wee were come 
to assist him or the King of Arackan. I made answer that 
wee stood as neuter. After many questions insignificable 
to express he told me that if wee would assist him in taking 
Arackan he would ingage to, procure us the Nabobs Per- 
wanna to our hearts content and in the meane time he would 
not medle nor make with the Arackanners till that the 
Nabobs Perwanna was arrived which would be in 20 days 
time at furthest and that all the while wee lay here he would 
allow provissions for the whole fleet at free Cost, and for a 
present after agreement was made he would give us 1600 
mds of Rice &ca. provissions proportionable and an Island 
or any other place where wee pleased to settle wholly to our 
selfes and what people wee took prisoners should bee our 
owne, After this discourse and his promise of meeting 
Capt. Heath on sunday being the 17th day of february at 
Budder Mucome, a day look(ed) upon by them to bee a 
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good sait (sic), I took my leave and departed towards our 
Ships, where coming to the place they lay at ап Ancher 
(found) they were gone. By good luck Capt. Haddock 
having eight men on shoare the Island sent his pinnace where 
accidentally I arrived and came safe aboard where verbatim 
was declared every particular to Capt. Heath and to the 
Agent and Councill for their further approbation.7* 

Croke's narration. showed that Bahadur Khan, the Nawab, 
“really intended to make use of us in this expedition and relyed 
on our promise to serve him there, notwithstanding all that hath 
been alledged to the Contrary”. Charnock was extremely sorry 
that 

Capt. Heath should have thus slighted and rejected such 
£ood oportunityes and fair offers for the settling the Rt. 
Honble Company’s affairs in Bengall, and in likelihood con- 
firme and conclude an Honble and firme peace, and we 
should have so oblidged the emperor, by the addition of 
that Kingdom to his Territories, that not only the confirma- 
tion of our Twelve Articles formerly agreed on, the grant of 
a fortifyed place where we might settle our own Govern- 
ment, together with a discharge for all past damages, which 
the Navob Behauder Cawne promised under his hand and 
seal, would have been recorded to posterity, but now on the 
contrary "tis to be feared that the Nabob Bahauder Cawne 
will be highly inraged at our perfidious dealings, and will 
improve the same by sending these Perwannaes with our 
Letters and replyes thereto to the Emperour, which will con- 
firm all the lies and stories that Shaista Cawn wrote against 
us.75 

When Capt. Heath found that he “could not perswade those 
foolish people from the present Ruine and Destruction that is just 
upon them, we watered our Ships and refresht our men, which 
were much distemper'd with the scurvey”’,76 

The fleet departed from Arrakan Road on 16th February, 
Capt. Heath called all the commanders and masters on board on 
19th, and gave every ship sailing order directly to Madras, The 
ships Defence (Capt. William Heath, Commander), Resolution 
(Capt. Sharp), Recovery (Capt. Hampton) and Mergee (frigate, 
Capt, Barwick) arrived at Madras on Sunday, 


3rd March, along 
with Agent Charnock and the Company's Servants, 38 in num- 
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ber? The ship Princess of Denmark (Capt. Haddock) reached 
Madras on 6th March. The frigate Success (Capt. Thomas 
Walthrope) arrived at Madras the next day.78 
The commanders and captains of the ships that returned 

from the Chittagong expedition were asked on March 7 to give 
an account of the goods they had on board belonging to the Com- 
pany before putting them in the warehouses as neither bills of 
lading nor invoices were prepared by the factors in Bengal on 
account of their 'suddain surprizeing departure’, Proper accounts 
were ordered to be kept of the goods and their prices entered in 
the books. The wanderers were ordered to be provided with 
what temporary accommodation the Fort afforded on the basis 
of their standings and degrees in the Company's service, Thomas 
Gray, Paymaster, was ordered on March 11, 1689 to hire some 
convenient house to lodge them in./? Four companies of sol- 
diers who returned from the Chittagong expedition were ordered 
to be retained in the Company's service at Fort St, George on 
March 14, discharging Topasses who had refused serving any- 
whereelse but at Madras. 

Captain Heath was desired on Monday the 4th March to give 
a diary of his voyage and proceedings to and from Bengal and 
an account showing how far he had discharged the Commission 
given him.8° He delivered three papers on March 14, ‘being 
brief acct. of some Passages in the Bay, and returne hither via 
Chettegaum and Arrackan'5! Agent Charnock and his Council 
were given an opportunity to give their comments on those 
papers. They delivered their comments®? on Monday, March 25. 
Capt. Heath was shown these comments and he delivered his 
reply on Thursday, March 28.8 Capt. Heath’s account,84 bear- 
ing date August 16, 1688 (?) (O.C. 5663) and Charnock’s com- 
ments55 dated March 22, 1689 (О.С. 5564) are available in the 
Company's Records. The detailed diary? of the Chittagong 
Expedition probably written by Charnock himself or by a member 
of his Council (language in Charnock's account and the diary 
being the same), has found its way to the British Museum (Eger- 
ton Manuscript, British Museum MS. No, 283). But for the 
survival of these three documents, Capt. Heath’s adventures would 
have been described as a fairy tale. 

The President and Council of Fort St. George ordered one 
ship, one ketch and a sloop, to go up and carry on the war in 
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Bengal, by seizing the Moor vessels carrying salt and other goods 
in order to bring the Mogul government to the Company's terms 
of satisfaction and accommodation.57 

Before concluding this Chapter, let us see what happened to 
the Company's servants at Balasore and Dacca held up in these 
places. Aurangzeb, who was incensed at the audacity of the Eng- 
lish merchants, ordered his servants to extirpate these infidels 
from his dominions and to seize or destroy all their goods. Charles 
Eyre and Roger Braddyll, who were conducting the negotiations 
with the Nawab in Dacca, were confined to their factory. The 
Nawab оп the 3rd of November of 1688 “ordered®® severall gun 
men to surround our Factory to be spies upon us and to follow 
us wherever we went which continued untill the 16th or 17th 
Do (November). Notwithstanding all meanes used and severall 
presents now and then of sword blades, wax figures etc. to the 
Nabob: the 17th at night arrived from Mollick Borovardan®? the 
newes of the Agents &c's departure from Calcutta?) which so 
displeased the Nabob that he immediately ordered the Cotwall?' 
and about 200 gun men to enter our house and to confine us 
close to one of our roomes shutting up all the windowes of every 
roome in the house, and all the time this lasted which was till 
the 22nd of January we were not suffered to fetch or carry any- 
thing to or from our Chambers without 3 or 4 of our guard along 
with us: Our very cloths which were carried to ye washers were 
searched soe that the Nabob's intentions were apparently knowne 
that if any disturbance should happen between the English and 
the Government then to secure all, which accordingly was put 
in execution the 20th January upon the news of the fleet's arrival 
at Chatgaam the Nabob sending Ameen Mamood Tuckey,®2 to 
our house who acquainted us that the Nabob had impoured?? him 
to seize our house, in order hereunto he clapt most of the Rt. 
Honble Compy's concerns in one roome not sparing our apparell 
and opening all the rest had a whole view of what we had to the 
house when immediately he caused all ye roomes to be sealed 
and left us: about 10 of the clock at night returning againe he 
signified to us 'twas the Nabob's pleasure he should fetch away 
the broad cloth and silver and whatever was of value [and that 
in the morning the King's officers would come and take an account 
of the rest] which he accordingly did by oxen and dooleys, having 
gtaken р most part of „де, pred cloth, the whole ашу obe k T $ 
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silver, which were 7 ingotts, the plate...and a great part of(?) 
men's goods, which work he finished about 3 of the clock in ye 
morning. 

“A few days after the King's officers came and took an account 
of what the Nabob had left which with particular men's goods 
amounted to, according to estimation, neare Rs. 2000. They 
likewise seized all our papers notwithstanding our earnest request 
to them to remit them to us: Mahmood Tuckey told us that our 
fleete at Chatgaam had discharged severall canon?! but would not 
tell what mischief proceeded thereon, and that therefore the house 
and goods were ordered to be seized and that the Nabob intended 
to send us to Lal Baugh prison, [ordering us our wearing apparell, 
kitchen utensills, palkees and rups 200 for expenses] which in a 
few days after was accordingly performed, where we remained 
as in our ffactory untill the 11th of March when our troubles 
began to grow greater and greater upon us, for at the same time 
arrived Mr. Henry Hanley?? and Mr. James Ravenhill with 14 
persons more [whose names we shall hereafter mention] in com- 
pany, all in a most miserable and tattered condition, laden with 
fetters of about 8 Ibs, who were carried before the Nabob the 
20th March and committed to the charge of one of the Eunochs 
with orders we suppose how to manage us as appeared after- 
wards, for till that time we were free from bonds and used with 
much civility, but no sooner were they committed but we were 
ordered to participate of their affliction and were carried to the 
same prison and laden not only with fetters of the same weight 
but chained every night, us two together, [taking turne for bearing 
the locke] and Mr. Hanley, Mr. Ravenhill the rest were exempted 
as being mere poore seamen and not wherewithall to purchase 
their liberty, for this severity was only to screw what more money 
they could out of us; but being sensible of what dangerous con- 
sequence the consenting to the Nabob’s avaritious humour would 
prove to us we did with a great deal of patience lay aside all 
thoughts tending that way”... 

Eyre and Braddyll were released from the prison on 29th June, 
1689, Stanley, Ravenhill and others were permitted to go to the 
factory the next day. 

Capt. Heath acted rather from the impulse of his own feelings 
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Bengal, or in obedience to the Company's commands, His im- 
prudence lost the Company 35 years’ privileges. 

Capt. Heath's adventure to Chittagong practically set at naught 
the Company's achievements in Bengal. Sutanati, the new settle- 
ment, had to be abandoned. The expedition made the entire 
Mogul administration hostile to the English Company. The sack 
of Balasore and violation of the honour of the Governor's women 
left an indelible stain on the Company's good name. The com- 
mission of sacrilegious acts at Balasore made the English abomi- 
nable in the eyes of the other European nations as well. The 
impatience of Capt. Heath brought untold sufferings on the Com- 
pany's servants, and his seamen. Chittagong Expedition was, 
thus, the most unfortunate chapter in the history of the Com- 
pany in Bengal during the 17th Century. Charnock was in favour 
of a resettlement after a breach, which we shall narrate in the 
next Chapter. 
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. Para 3 of the Commission to Capt. Heath (as 19 & 20 above). 


Gaps indicate loss of words/syllables in the original. 


. Last para of the Commission to Capt. Heath (as 19, 20 & 21 


above). 


. The mention of the name ‘Calcutta’ three times in each of Heath's 


short account (O.C. 5663) dated 16th August, 1688, and in 
Charnock's comments on Heath's account (O.C. 5564) dt. March 
22, 1689, is significant. (Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 79 & p. 81). 
The first mention of the name Calcutta occurs in a letter from 
Dacca dated June 22, 1688, sent by Eyre and Braddyl to 
Charnock (RFSG—Letters to Fort St. George for 1688, Public 
Sundries No. 3, Madras, 1915, p. 91. The name is repeated in 
their letter dated July 9, 1689, vide J.T. Rankin, ‘Dacca Diaries’, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, N.S. vol. XVI, 1920, 
No. 4 p. 120). These cannot be rejected as copysts’ mistakes and 
show that Calcutta was the place where Job Charnock in 1687 


settled. 

Charnock’s co 
dated Madras, 
Capt. Heath’s Sh 
August 1688 (correc! 


vol. II, p. 79. . vM 
Capt. Joseph Haddock's letter to his brother Sir Richard Haddock 


dated Balasore, December 17, 1688; Camden Miscellany, vol. 
VIII, Egerton Mss 2521, British Museum, published in Bengal Past 
& Present, vol. ITI (Serial No. 8, April-June, 1909), pp. 281-283 
by William Foster. (Shortened Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909). 
Hedges’ Diary, vol. Il, pP- 79-80. 

‘Journal of a Voyage from Bengal to Madras with letters etc. 
received concerning Capt. Wm. Heath’s Transactions in the Right 
Hon. Co.'s affairs, 8 Nov. 1688—5 March, 1689’, Egerton MS. 
No. 283, British Museum (folio-wise summary in Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan’s Sources for the History of British India in the 17th Century, 
Oxford University Press, Madras, 1926, pp. 89-91). Full text of 
this Journal is published in the Bengal Past & Present, vol. 29 
(January-June, 1925, Serial Nos. 57-8, under the title, ‘The Adven- 
ture of Captain William Heath’, pp. 164-200). A portion of this 
manuscript was first published in the Alexander’s East India & 
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mments on Capt. Heath's account (O.C. 5564), 
March 22, 1689; Hedges Diary, vol. II, p. 81. 

ort Account (O.C. 5663) dated, Madras, 16th 
t date is March 28, 1689), Hedges Diary, 
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Colonial Magazine (London), vol. XII, July-December, 1836, under 
the title “Historical Notices concerning Calcutta', on pages 140-47 
& 240-46. Alexanders East India and Colonial Magazine is avail- 
able in the National Library, Calcutta. The Rev. James Long 
reprinted this published portion in 1871 (of which we could not 
get a copy) and C.R. Wilson utilised it in his Early Annals 
(vol. I). 

Our references are to the full text printed in the Bengal Past & 
Present, 1925 (BPP, 1925). 


One ship's name is missing in the printed text in the Bengal Past & 
‘Present, 1925, possibly a printer's omission. Since we have collated 
the texts, we supply the same from Alexander's Magazine. 

The names of the ships and their Masters/Commanders given 
here have been collated with the printed texts found in the 
Alexander’s Magazine, Bengal Past & Present, Wilson's Early 
Annals (vol. I, P. 115) and Fort St. George Records for 1688 
(Letters, Public Sundries No. 3). 

&32. O.C. 5564; Hedges Diary, vol. П, p. 81; Madras Diary, 
1688, p. 167. 

BPP, 1925, p. 170. D 

Perhaps the earliest reference to Kidderpur, which has nothing 
to do with Col. Kyd. The name is a 100-years older to him! 
BPP, 1925, p. 170. 

BPP, 1925, p. 171. 

BPP, 1925, p. 171. 

BPP, 1925, p. 172. 

BPP, 1925, pp. 172-73. 

O.C. 5564; Hedges’ Diary, vol. IL p. 82. 

Text of the letter of Stanley & Haynes in BPP, 1925, p. 175. 
Text of the letter of Haynes in BPP, 1925, P. 174. 

BPP, 1925, p. 183, for his letter. 
BPP, 1925, p. 176. 

Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 282. 

BPP, 1925, pp. 176-77. 

BPP, 1925, p. 177; Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 282 for 
the number of soldiers. 

Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 282. 

BPP, 1925, pp. 177-78. 

Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 282. 

Cotwal, chief of the city police. 

BPP, 1925, pp. 178-79. 

BPP, 1925, p. 179. 

Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, 
.IL p. 82. Stanley and others, sent in irons to Dacca, reached 


that place on March 11, 1689. They were put in the common jail 
of Dacca from that-day till July 2 (Dacca Diaries, pp. 121-23). 


P. 283; Hedges’ Diary, vol. 
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BPP, 1925, p. 186. 

Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 283. 

Haddock to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 283; BPP, 1925, Р. 185, 
Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 82. 

BPP, 1925, p. 185. 

BPP, 1925, p. 185. We are unable to identify this local chieftain 
and the place name. 


BPP, 1925, p. 188. 
BPP, 1925, p. 189. 


3. Madras Diary 1688, p. 167; BPP, 1925, pP. 188-189; Haddock 


to Haddock, BPP, 1909, p. 282. 

BPP, 1925, pp. 190-191 for consultation; O.C. 5657 containing 
this consultation is given in Hedges’ Diary, vol. IL p. 85. The 
word ‘gaule’ found in the last sentence is left out by Yule as 
illegible. The word seems to be ‘gall’. 


Eyre & Braddyll to Charnock, November 12, 1688; RFSG— 
Letters to Fort St. George for 1688, Public Sundries No. 3, pp. 
109-110. The text of the agreement is in BPP. 1925, p. 182. 
Hedges’ Diary, vol. П, p. 83 (italicised by Yule); BPP, 1925, 
p; 191. 


BPP, 1925, p. 191: 

BPP, 1925, p. 193. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. Il, p. 84. 

BPP, 1925, p. 193. 

BPP, 1925, pp. 196-197. 

BPP, 1925, p. 195. 

BPP, 1925, p. 198. 

BPP, 1925, p. 199. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, pp. 84-85. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, p. 81. 

Madras Diary, 1689 (RFSG—Diary and Consultation Book of 
1689, Madras, 1916), pp. 19, 21 & 23. 

Madras Diary, 1689, p. 20 & p. 22. 

Madras Diary, 1689, pp. 19, 21 & 23. 

Madras Diary, 1689, p. 19. 

Madras Diary, 1689, p. 24. 

Madras Diary, 1689, p. 32. 

Madras Diary, 1689, p. 34. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, pp. 79-81. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. Il, pp. 81-85. 

See 28 above for details 

Madras Diary, 1689, p. 21. 

This long quotation is from the letter of Eyre and Braddyll dt. 
Dacca, July 19, 1689, to President Yale, printed in the Din 
Diaries, pp. 119-121. The letter of Eyre and Braddyll dt. Dacca 
20th November, 1688, addressed to Charnock, included in the 
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Egerton MS (BPP, 1925, pp. 164-200) gives the details upto 
that date. 


Read Mallick Barcoordar. 


As we had pointed out (Ref. 23 above) Sutanati and Calcutta 


were distinguished by Englishmen from the day they camped 
there. 


Kotwal, chief officer of police. 
Amin Mahomed Tuki. 
Empowered. 

This .is incorrect. Capt. Heath 
Chittagong or at Arrakan. 

Read ‘Stanley’ for ‘Hanley’. 


never opened fire either at 
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..Thus the midday halt of Charnock—more's the pity:— 
Grew a City. 
As the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed, 
So it spread— 
Chance-directed, chance-erected, laid and built 


On the silt— 
Palace, byre, hovel—proverty and pride— 
Side by side; 


And, above the packed and pestilential town, 
Death looked down. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


Agent Job Charnock and other servants of the English Com- 
pany reached Fort St. George on March 3, 1689, after Capt. 
Heath’s futile expedition to Chittagong, Nawab Bahadur Khan 
had, on September 1, 1688, complained to President Elihu Yale 
about Charnock’s ‘irregular proceedings’ at Hugli. The Nawab 
desired Yale to send some 'discreet persons' to negotiate a settle- 
ment. He promised all just and courteous usage in the matter.! 


Charles Eyre and Roger Braddyll, two of the Company's fac- 
tors, were in Dacca since June 1688 for conducting negotiations 
with the Nawab and as such Yale did not care to send ‘discreet 
persons' to give a fillip to the negotiations. Charnock's withdra- 
wal from Calcutta on November 8, Capt. Heath's sack of Bala- 
sore, his chicanery at Chittagong and his unfriendly negotiations 
with the Arrakanese Raja and his rebel chief were the irregular 
proceedings that compelled Bahadur Khan to adopt stern mea- 
sures against the English. A negotiated settlement became, 
therefore, difficult. President Yale lost an opportunity in opening 
negotiations with Bahadur Khan on account of his indecision. 
On February 22, 1688/89 Yale wrote to the Nawab in justifica- 
tion of Capt. Heath’s perfidious actions and sinister designs, He 
assured the Nawab that the English would return to Bengal 5f 
your Excell. will also allow us a strong secure place to protect 
our people & the Honble Compa Estates, and trade from the 
Rage & rapine of ill minded people'? He made an appeal to 
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Bahadur Khan to ‘eternalize yor memory & honour bye Reset- 
tling the English". 

Charnock, after the expedition to Chittagong, had reason ‘to 
believe that Navob Bahawder Cawne was reall, notwithstanding 
what may be alledged to the contrary, and as well wishers to the 
Rt. Honble Company's prosperity? That the Nawab was sin- 
cere and earnest in resettling the English was borne out by the 
fact that he had sent Bohur Mull to Hugli in early November, 
1688 for conducting the negotiations and his treatment of Eyre 
and Braddyll in Dacca even when Capt. Heath was letting loose 
a reign of terror in Balasore and demolishing the Mogul fortifi- 
cations there in December. Bahadur Khan could not resettle the 
English as he was recalled by the Emperor. 

The news of Bahadur Khan's recall reached Dacca in the middle 
of April, 1689. Ibrahim Khan, the Nawab of Patna, was trans- 
ferred to Dacca. As soon as Ibrahim Khan got hint of his suc- 
cession to the Subaship of Dacca, he sent for Charles King! on 
23rd April or thereabouts and ‘asked him the reason of ye Eng- 
lish leaving the country? King, one of the sergeants in the 
Company's service at Patna, gave the Nawab a true picture of 
the English affairs. The Nawab assured him of his favours and 
advised him to write to Eyre and Braddyll in Dacca ‘to bear all 
(the miseries) with patience, that upon his arrival he would 
assist us what lay in his power'. 

President Yale wrote to Nawab Bahadur Khan on June 17, 
1689, giving an explanation of the sack of Balasore and Capt. 
Heath's adventures at Chittagong and Arrakan: “...the Sadd 
occasion of our unhappy faling out in your parts...was never 
designed nor ordered but hapned from unsufferable provocations 
& injuries & to defend their lives & estates from the voyolence & 
destruction of wicked men who were instigated & maintaind in 
their villaynes by some treacherous Enemy to yor King and our 
nation designing thereby the Ruin of our Peace freindship & 
trade". Yale regretted that there was 'dreadfull loss of much 
innocent blood on both sides" and urged the Nawab to prevent 
the recurrence of such bloodshed in future. The Company de- 
sired only the ‘enjoymt of our former priviledges in a secure 
settlement’. He assured the Nawab that ‘as soon as you grant , 
& procure for us (a secure settlement) we shall return to the 


comfort & prosperity of your Governmt. In the meanwhile, 
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Yale requested the Nawab to be kind to the ‘harmless detained 
people now under your power & possession’ and their immediate 
release from the common jail of Dacca.’ 

Nawab Bahadur Khan left Dacca about the end of June 1689 
and Ibrahim Khan reached the town on 1st July. Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of the famous Ali Mardan Khan of Shah Jahan's reign, was 
а pure Persian by birth and breeding. Не was fond of reading 
Persian books and administered justice with strict impartiality. 
He encouraged agriculture and commerce. The Company's ser- 
vants called him rightly the ‘most famously just and good nabob'.8 
“He did not allow even an ant to be oppressed”, testified a Mus- 
lim historian. Before the new Nawab entered Dacca, he ordered 
his Diwan, on 29th June 1689, to set all Englishmen free from 
the prison. The Diwan sent provisions ‘from his owne table 
promising us that when the Nabob came to the citty [which was 
the prox July] he would present us before him and dismiss us’.!° 

Eyre, Braddyll, Stanley, Ravenhill and others were permitted 
to go to the English factory on July 2 and the rest of the pri- 
soners were released the next day. They had an audience with 
Nawab Ibrahim Khan, who “with a great deale of affection and 
a smiling countenance expressed himself in these words: 

that he was given to understand that the English under the 
late Subaes Government had received very considerable 
losses by the interruption of trade occasioned through their 
avaritious humours, besides the many abuses and affronts; I 
would have you therefore write to them to acquaint them 
of my arrival here and that my desire and intention is to 
see them well settled and their trade with the King's country 
flourish as formerly, the incomes of which having been much 
diminished by the ill management of the aforesaid Subaes 
and your loss of trade together; that my chief end herein 
is out of a pure respect to the King's country and yourselves 
and not any thing of self interest whatsoever, and for your 
better encouragement I will give my perwannas and seere- 
pawes; and ordered one of his servants to goe along with 
us to his writer and sett while the perwanna was ready".!! 

In the evening of July 2, the Nawab sent for the Englishmen 
and each one of them was given a shawl, besides the Parwana 
ready, sealed and ‘a second encouragement only thus much differ- 
ent from what was said the morning, that he would have us by 
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all meanes write for our people and that if they would come 
downe and make knowne their grievance would reddress them 
and give them all imaginable satisfaction that can be expected 
or that they should require, and that if we desired a dustuck io 
goe ourselves we might have it and so dismisst us to our Ffac- 
tory’.!? 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan did not wait for Emperor Aurgangzeb’s 
orders for resettling the English trade in Bengal. He acted on 
his own initiative and had nothing but the prosperity of the Empire 
in his mind. The Nawab's magnanimity was clear when we re- 
member the fact that there was no trade in Bengal and Surat. 
Bombay, except for the Castle, was under the occupation of the 
Mogul Admiral Sidi. Sir John Child was trying his best for getting 
the Emperor's reprieve for which he had sent Weldon and Navarro 
on May 29, 1689 to the imperial camp. The envoys had to wait 
6 months to get an audience with the Emperor (December 20, 
1689). Aurangzeb's farman granting a reprieve to the English in 
general was issued on February 27, 1689/90. The farman for 
Bengal was issued on April 23, 1690. Ibrahim Khan’s dis- 
interested help to resettle the English in Bengal boosted the 
morale of the Englishmen all over India. Aurangzeb had asked 
Ibrahim Khan ‘to inquire into the truth of the English business 
and to inform himselfe where the wrong lies and to give them 
encouragement’,!° Eyre and Braddyll had reported to President 
Yale. They ‘conceived this to be the only time for settling the Rt. 
Honble Compy's affaires’ and urged President Yale not to ‘slip this 
opportunity’ and make use ‘of a just and honest Suba’. More- 
over, Ibrahim Khan had ‘promised to grant you whatever you 
desire, and ‘tis to be feared we shall never meet with the like 
againe'.14 

Eyre and Braddyll did not immediately press for a dastak from 
the Nawab for the voyage of Stanley and his colleagues to Bala- 
sore, ‘fearing that the Nabob might take it ill that after soe much 
favour showne us we should be in such greate haste to be gone’,!5 
They approached the Emperor’s Diwan, Kifayat Khan, to give 
them a ‘letter of invitation and encouragement to your honr. etc.". 
The Emperor's Diwan told them that it ‘signified little and was of 
noe value’, and ‘that the Suba’s writing was sufficient, but that 
upon your arrival in the Bay he would give you what perwannas 
you should desire and bid us write to yr hon”, & с, to rest assured 
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of his favour. Though Ibrahim Khan's Parwanna of July 2, 1689 
was enclosed by Eyre and Braddyll to their letter dated July 9, 
after retaining a copy attested by the local Kazi, it is not traceable 
in the Company's records. However, the gist of the Parwana was 
entered in the Consultations of Fort St. George on October 7, 
1689. The Parwana assured the Company of a ‘trade. . .upon or 
former Priviledges, & to assist us in the recovery of our debts 
oweing to us in those parts, much blameing the late Nabobs in- 
justice and cruelty to our people'.!? As the question of the ‘re- 
settlement was a matter of great weight and Importance, and (we) 
haveing no authority for it, or any licence from the Rt. Honble 
Comp? about it’, the Fort St. George Council agreed that the sub- 
ject should be debated ‘next Wednesday’ (October 9) after sum- 
moning Job Charnock and his Council. 

An extraordinary consultation was held at Fort St, George on 
Thursday, 10th October 1689, which was attended by President 
Elihu Yale, Job Charnock, John Littleton, Francis Ellis, John 
Cheney, William Fraser, William Cawley, Thomas Gray, Jeremiah 
Peachie and John Beard. The consultation left the final decision 
on resettlement to Sir John Child, General of India, who was 
empowered by the Company, to take decisions on such important 
affairs. 

Job Charnock vouched for the honour of Ibrahim Khan as he 
had ‘long experience at Pattana and of his just and peaceable ad- 
ministration of that Government' and had not in the least doubt 
of the Nawab's compliance of his Parwana. What stood in the 
way was the continued occupation of Bombay by the Sidi and the. 
seizure of the Company's factories at Masulipatam, Madapollam 
and Visakhapatam and the confinement of the Englishmen at 
these places. Moreover, the monsoon was not favourable to 
undertake the voyage to the Bay of Bengal. A small vessel was 
fitted out and despatched to Bombay to apprise Sir John Child 
about the developments in Bengal. 

The decision taken at the Fort St. George consultation on Octo- 
ber 10 was communicated to Eyre and Braddyll on October 16 
and they were advised to deport themselves accordingly and use 
‘noe means either by word or action (to) give him (Nawab) the 
least occation of displeasure’.!? They were advised to be cautious 
as ‘our ffactorys at Viziagapatam was lately seized upon & severlt 
of the Compa Servants destroyed there’. President Yale assured 
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them that he would request the Nawab to favourably represent 
their troubles to the Emperor. 

While thanking Nawab Ibrahim Khan for setting Eyre, Brad- 
dyll, Stanley, Ravenhill and others free, and for his ‘generous 
Invitatious encouragemts' President Yale excused himself of 
immediate resettlement on account of unfavourable monsoon, The 
Nawab was desired to send a 'Second Confirmation for the libertys 
and securitys...in our Settlemts in the Bay'. His good offices 
were sought to procure Emperor's ‘gracious Phyrmane for us to 
prevent all future mistakes and differences’.2° The Nawab’s letter 
was forwarded through Eyre and Braddyll and they asked to 
‘engage his friendship to us to ye procureing of ye Kings phyrmd 
for our Secure returne of our settlmt and trade without which 
twill be very doubtfull & hazardous more especially if this new 
Nabob should be displac'd his continuance being as uncertaine 
as his predecessors’. President Yale apprehended that the Nawab's 
‘good resolutions may be (altered) by some Severe orders from 
ye Mogull’.2! The Ruby that came from, Balasore found a ‘very 
ill and unkind entertainment’ there. Yale asked the factors to en- 
quire into the matter and ‘give us a right accot thereof whether 
the Master or the ships people were not in the fault & the occasion 
thereof’. 

Ruby, the country vessel that belonged to the late Robert Free- 
man, reached Madras on December 4, 1689, from Siam via Achin 
and Bengal. Notwithstanding Ibrahim Khan’s promise and en- 
couragement for the return and resettlement of the English in 
Bengal, the vessel was denied both trade and provisions, The 
master of the ship got the news that the English factors at Dacca, 
lately freed from chains and imprisonment, were again under res- 
traint, ‘said to be occasioned by a late order from the Mogull, he 
being exasperated thereto from the warrs at Bombay’.22 This news 
was contradicted by a sloop that arrived at Madras an J anuary 23, 
1689/90.?8 

The uncertainty about the continuance of Ibrahim Khan 
stemmed from a report that Shaista Khan had reportedly offered 
the Emperor Rupees three crores for his return to the viceroyalty 
of Bengal.” Eyre and Braddyll had written on 6th August 1689 
to President Yale that “rumours were spread of Shasteh Cawn’s 
returning after the raines but since contradicted and that he is 
ordered Suba of Multan and Ebrahim Cawn confirmed by a letter 
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from the King in ye Government here and that which is the 
greatest confirmation is the King's granting him Jaggeers and 
revenues here in Bengal".?» They prayed God that Ibrahim Khan 
*may continue for the sake of the Rt. Honble Compy whose trade 
under his Government may be extremely augmented'. 

Emperor Aurangzeb was incensed by the war-mongering of 
Sir John Child. The Emperor had, therefore ordered to extirpate 
the infidels from his dominions. The seizure of the factories at 
Masulipatam, Madapollam and Visakhapatam was a sequel to 
this order.?? Ibrahim Khan extended his clemency to all English- 
men?/ under his jurisdiction. Eyre and Braddyll in their letter of 
25th November to President Yale, confirmed this news:28 *Not- 
withstanding ye late seveer orders from the Mogull for exterpat- 
ing all the English this Countrey and demollishing their factorys 
in Bengall, The Nabob through his clemency and good inclina- 
tions towards them, forbore putting them to execution". After 
dismissing the Emperor's officers who brought the order and some 
public discussion with them, the Nawab secretly sent for Eyre 
and Braddyll late at night when only his Diwan was present. He 
told them very affectionately: 

You cannot but be sencible of my favours lately bestowed 
on you, and especially in that of your releasment, and giveing 
perwannas’ according to your desire, notwithstanding the 
many Stories the late Suba's have wrote against you, the 
Kings displeasure thereon, who as I understand hath ordered 
you to be expelled the Countrey, but as I have given you 
my promise and word so I will endeavour to perform the 
same by assisting you and writeing to the King to receive 
you into favour againe, but I must desire you to follow these 
methods I shall prescribe to you vz: That upon your arrivall 
in Ballasore you make noe great noise and bring up but one 
or two Ships for the present and send me your arruzdaust 
or letter of request on receipt of which I shall write to the 
King and endeavour to procure a Phyrmaund, in the mean- 
time I would not have you to be too forward in your 
Trafficque, untill some orders arrive from thence or that you 
hear further from me, whether I do intend to make applica- 
tion in your behalves in order to a right composeing of matters 
between you and the King, and if at any time I should seem 
openly to be displeased with you, Tis not that I will be really 
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so and therefore I now give you my word and promise that 
you may rest Satisfyed therein without the least Suspition 
or Jealosy and keep this my kind promise and agreement as 
private as you can that it may not be broached abroad, for 
you have great many enimies and especially the Dutch, who 
would not care how Soon you were deprived of the trade of 
Bengall tho I must declare to you I had rather see your 
trade flourish then theirs. 

News of conclusion of peace with the Mogul Emperor and his 
grant of farmans reached Madras on February 11, 1690 through 
“Cossitts’ (express messengers), though the imperial grant was 
dated February 27. As soon as the Emperor granted his pardon 
to the English, the Sidi, ‘ingarrisond with about 12000 men... 
(kept) a very civill correspondence with the English', though he 
had not vacated the island. The imperial clemency removed all 
the impediments to the trade in Bengal and President Yale thought 
it ‘absolutely necessary, that we send a Europe ship with as con- 
siderable a stock as we cann raise, with the Agent & ca, Councill, 
and those of the Company’s Servants formerly belonging to the 
Bay as soon as possibly, that they may have time to Invest it for 
the ensuing year’. The approbation of Sir John Child, General, 
was not doubted for the settlement in Bengal. The great en- 
couragement and invitation extended by that ‘worthy good Nabob 
Ebrahim. Cawn’ was not to be missed. President Yale believed 
that the Nawab was ‘very instrumental to this Peace’.2° The deci- 
sion to send a ‘Europe ship and two or three country vessells’ to 
Bengal was taken unanimously at a consultation on February 17, 
1690, attended by Charnock and his Council? However, the 
merchants were asked not to trust anything of the Company's stock 
ashore ‘before they receive ye Mogulls Phyrmaund or the Gene- 
ralls orders for it’. 

Madapollam, which returned from Porto Novo after thorough 
repairs, was ordered by the authorities at Fort St. George on April 
1, 1690, to remain at the port for a voyage to Bengal along with 
the Princess of Denmark. The Princess’s departure for Bengal was 
postponed till receipt of a copy of the Emperor's farman.?! In the 
meanwhile 10 chests out of the silver set apart for investment in 
Bengal, was ordered to be sold out. 

Weldon and Navarro wrote to the President and Council at 
Fort: St. George.on April 1, 1690, about the conclusion of the 
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peace with Emperor Aurangzeb. Their letter reached Madras on 
June 2, 1690. Aurangzeb had sent three ‘Goosbardars’ to Bombay 
with his farman ordering the Sidi to evacuate the Island.3?? The 
frigate Saphire reached Madras on June 5 and the ship Kempthorne 
the next day, both bringing advices from Surat and Bombay.?? 
The Emperor's farman was received at Surat with great solemnity 
on 5th April by Deputy Governor Vaux. No more time was 
therefore to be lost in despatching the Princess (Capt. Joseph 
Haddock, Commander) with Agent Charnock and others. A 
decision was taken to this effect on June 6 at a consultation. The 
Princess was laded with *400 Piggs of Lead more and half of the 
Brimstone & allome and that 4 of the Europe cloth with the Tynn 
and Ellephants teeth & ca. proper for Bengal’.34 

A copy of Emperor Aurangzeb’s farman- bearing the date ‘23d 
day of the month of Jammaudee Auvull in the 33d year of a most 
Glorious reigne’ (=February 27, 1690) was received from Surat 
by the Kempthorne on June 9 and the next day the ketch Samuel 
also reached Madras bringing further advices from Bombay and 
Surat. The reading of the ‘abominable’ farman, ‘a shamefull 
Scandalous paper to the great dishonour of our nation and ex- 
poseing the English and their Trade to infinite future affronts & 
injuries"? chilled the spirits of the President and his Council and 
the despatch of the Princess was postponed, on June 16, 1690, 
for 20 days. Moreover, they were afraid that ‘our stock will be 
too small to satisfie their unreasonable demands for their losses 
by the Warr’ if the Mogul Emperor had not bestowed better pri- 
vileges for the Company’s resettlement of the trade in Bengal. If 
the farman for Bengal expelled Agent Charnock, as the Surat one 
did Sir John Child, it was considered ‘dangerous and pernitious 
to send down the Agent & ca, wth the Honble Companys stock to 
Bengall’.36 

The Kempthorne, which was freighted to Bengal and back was, 
however, sent to her destination along with 2 factors (Henry 
Stanley and Thomas Mackrith) and a letter to Nawab Ibrahim 
Khan ‘adviseing that this Ship comes to his Port by the Authority 
of the Kings Peace and encouragement of his Кіпа Invitation’.37 
Stanley and Mackrith, on their arrival at Balasore on the 14th 
July, were received with ‘great acclamation of Joy for the return 
of our people’. They received compliments and encouragement 
from the Governor of Balasore to trade as freely as formerly. 
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They contracted for goods worth Rs. 47000. They learnt at Bala- 
sore that the Nawab had received Emperor's farman for the Eng- 
lish in Bengal. Eyre and Braddyll were given 'Seerpaws & 
Delassaes'. Ibrahim Khan had sent instructions to the Governor 
of Balasore to treat the English ‘civilly in all ports and invite them 
to their factories again. This news was proclaimed by beat of 
drums at Balasore'.?8 


Charnock was impatient to know the reason for delaying the 

resettlement of Bengal and President Yale wrote to him on June 

23 giving his reflections in this connection.9 On June 26 was 

| received a letter from Weldon and Navarro from the Mogul 

Emperor’s camp at ‘Bidderee’ dated April 16, which confirmed 

the despatch of Aurangzeb's farman for Bengal to Surat *within 
4 days’. They had left the camp for Surat.‘ 


A consultation was held at Fort St. George on Monday, June 
| 30, 1690, attended among others, by President Yale and Agent 
Charnock. Weldon and Navarro had confirmed the despatch of 
the farman for Bengal direct to Surat from where the President 
should get its copy. President Yale expressed the hope that the 
farman would fulfil his expectations as the Emperor had ‘tashe- 
reeft’ Weldon and Navarro with a ‘Sheerpaw equall to that given 
the Dutch envoy’. All relevant papers were read at the Consulta- 
tion and the members were asked to give their individual opinions 
in writing ‘by tomorrow at 4 in the Evening’ and the final deci- 
sion was to be taken by the majority of opinions.*! 


Charnock was the only member from Bengal present at this 

historic consultation held at Fort St. George on "Tuesday, primo 

July 1690' with Capt. Haddock at the mount. President Elihu 

Yale, Agent Job Charnock, John Cheney, William Fraser, Thomas 

Wavell, Thomas Gray and William Hatsell were the other mem-. 

bers. Their written reasons were read at the meeting by the Secre- 

tary. President Yale, William Fraser and Thomas Gray expressed: 

their opinions against sending down the Agent and Council to Вер-. 

gal. Job Charnock, John Cheney, Thomas Wavell and William. Hat-. 
аша the proposal. It was accordingly resolved and ordered 

| aid i thee the Princess of Denmark with Agent Charnock and his Coun- 
| =- cil “Бе with all expedition despatch't thither’. Notice of the resettle- 
ment of Bengal, was given to all persons concerned so that they 
were ready to proceed to Sutanati.*? 3 


21 
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The opinions of President Yale, Agent Charnock and others 
for or against the dispatch of the Princess are given below: 

Elihu Yale: “Considering the strange Phyrmaund sent 

for Surrt and Bombay from whence the treaty of Peace with 

the Mogull was managed, what better tearmes canbe ex- 

pected for Bengall, from whence went as many & great 

complaints of our hostile actions as from the other, and if 

we are by that phyrmd, also ordered to make full satisfac- 

tion to all persons for their losses & injuries by the Warr, be- 

fore we shall be admitted to a Settlement and trade, I much 

doubt the stock we shall send down will be expended that 

Way, since our people in the bay advise us, that the late 

Nabob Shasta Cawn and Bauder Cawn had rifled & destroyd 

our ffactoryes, and forc't the Honble Compas debts from 

their Merchts on pretence of their particular losses by the 

Warr, so that we can expect little Supply from those 

Merchts, and therefore may suspect the Princess may re- 

turne emptier then she goes, & noe hopes of a Ladeing ior 

her here, her charterparty time also will be then expired and 

consequently out of our dispose, and to goe empty home will 

be a Sad and Shamefull returne, whereas if she be now Seni 

to the Coast of India and Surrat with a Stock as they desire 

and want, there is no question of her ladeing, besides ihe 

sending her now down to the bay in expectation of meeting 

the Mogulls Phyrmaund, there is upon great uncertaintyes 

since Messrs, Weldon and Navarros late letter from the 

Camp advise us at best that the Bengall Phyrmaund was but 

promis't, or doeing and that after ‘twas done, it was to be 

sent to the Governour of Surrat to be deliverd Mr, Vaux 

&ca after all agreements and demands Were perform'd and 

complyed with which we have yet no advice of, and that its 

Coppy yn Should be Sent us hither, which we may Suddainly 

expect, it being near 24 months since the date of their letter, 

had early advice of 

may Shortly expect 

е usuall time of Һе 


ently permitt her ; that 
f the Kings Phyrmaund 
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SIGNATURES OF JOB CHARNOCK & FRANCIS ELLIS 


Letter from Hugly dated 7th July 1686 (О.С. 5509) bearing the 
signatures of Job Charnock & Francis Ellis (and Council—not re- 
produced here) addressed to Wm. Fittzhugh &ca., Council at Ballasore. 
The letter reads: 

Our last to you was on the 29th ultimo about the Ketch Arrivall, 
to which we refer. 

Since that we have reced yours of (..) date, incloseing Invoice 
for shott amt. to Rs. 427 for wch sume shall credit yor acct., we 
take notice of what you write concerning Mellickborcordar, as also 
the acct. you give us of the affront he offered the Dutch, which 
is still somewhat imperfect, for we understand that you were con- 
cerned in it & appeared in the matter, wch you ought not to have 
done, but its well its no worse. As to our advice which you re- 
quire in that case, we leave you to your own liberty, whether you 
are willing to be cutt ... (transcription incomplete.) 
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and the conditions we are to Settle and trade upon in íhe 
Bay, or that we receive more ample and possitive orders 
from our Honble Masters concerning it, that affair haveing 
been cheifly recommended and referr'd to our deceast 
Generall".43 

Agent Job Charnock: “In pursuance to Your Honrs 
Commands yesterday at Consultation, signifying every per- 
son there Summond Should this day deliver his opinion in 
writeing, whether our proceedure to the Bay be convenient 
or not, I answer, that whereas it has been objected that the 
Phymaund procured for Surrat by the Embassadors from the 
Mogulls Camp, is infamous and not fitt to be accepted by 
us, and that should the like and noe better be procured for 
the bay, twere much more intollerable, 


> 


gs have always been 
s and papers, and tho 
have been objected 
find the conclusion is, 
ake to be as much as 
ges, and if a priveledge 
ely it should be refused 
the same King, and the 


"The sufferers in the Bay War doubtless will have many 
demands, tho wthout question far less than. those on the 
Coast of India and I am inclin'd to believe at or first arrivall, 
nay possibly till our inland factoryes are Settled, they will 


the Natives & ye Governmt 
trade and ye Honble Com- 
demands, should it come to 
allance the other. 
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"As to the prizes formerly in our possesn they were all 
according to contract redelivered, except the Nabob of 
Cattecks, and for the Kings treasure at Ballasore, plundered 
by our Soldiers, advices from Dacca, assures us the Fousdar 
of that place extorted from the Inhabitants thereat 4000 
more then was took by them with overplus he put into his 
own Pocquett. 

“The main objection as I imagine may be produced is the 
possability at our arrivall there, we may not be permitted 
to trade, so the Rt. Honble Compas stock lyes uninvested, 
and the Princess looses a Voyage, but to this I say that its 
a bare supposition only, believing no man capable to foretell 
futurityes, So that since hitherto we have many reasons to 
believe the present Nabob Duan &ca. Governours in Bengall 
are inclinable to favour us and the demands there not ex- 
ceeding the debts due to the Honble Compa, I must con- 
clude our goeing down by prudent managemt may be very 
beneficiall and advantagious to our Masters and yt tho it 
Should happen they would not permitt us to Settle till arrivall 
of ye Рћугта [if not already received there] yet the news 
of one being іп a readyness, wch doubtless they [as well as 
we] have notice of, will persuade them to allow us liberty to 
make use of this monsoon, especially Seeing the Kempthorns 
arrivall there freighted from Surrat with Moors goods" 4t 

Thomas Wavell: “There haveing been many debates in 
Councill about the resettlemt of Bengall but no resolves would 
be made thereon till a firme peace was concluded wth the Mogull 
at Bombay and a Phyrmaund delivered us Coppy of which we 
have lately received from thence, which tho not soe ample and 
satisfactory as I could wish for, yet to me does appear a declara- 
tion of Peace & friendship to the English, & confirmation of our 
former priveledges, upon which the Gentlemen of Surrat have 
thought fitt to lett severall of our Ships to freight to the Moors, 
who doubtless never would have freighted on them, if they were 
not fully Satisfyed of a Firme Peace between the Mogull and us; 
further we haveing lately received letters from Messrs Weldon 
and Navarro at the Camp who enform us that they had likewise 
procured the Mogulls order for a Phyrmaund for Bengall and in 
four dayes time it would be gott ready and dispatch't away to 
Surrat, now Since wee have already sent a Small Stock down on 
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the Kempthorne tobe invested if can be done securely, Tis my 
opinion that no further time be lost, but that ye Agent and Coun- 
cill be sent down as Soon as possibly whereby they may be enabled 
to make Investmt timely for the Ships returne hither in Decembr 
which if can be accomplish'd will certainly be a great peice of 
Service to our Honble Masters” .45 
John Cheney : “Tt is certaine noe designe is without its objec- 
‘tion which are impossible in all respects to be answered or clear'd 
before ап experim be made and then by honest and prudent 
managmt of experienc'd persons the [Seeming] greatest obstacles 
may be put by, so that altho restitution be a maine condition of 
our Settlement in Surrat and not improbably also in Bengall, yet 
in consideration that Satisfaction in a greater measure already 
made there by our Merchts:, who are greatly indebted to the Rt. 
Honble Company and у° no doubt of the good Nabob of Dacca 
his favour I apprehend no difficulty in resettling but on y? con- 
trary and am of opinion it is highly requisite that the Agent &ca 
be with all Speed sent down to that intent, takeing great care and 
observing all our cautions and instructions, my reasons also for 
their goeing are these, first becaus it is a trade of great profitt to 
the Rt. Honble Compa and Nation as also for that things happ- 
ning contrary to my desire and expectation the Ship Princess may 
arrive here timely to be sent with the treasure to Surrat and of 
greater Consequence the resettling of Bengall upon or formr 
tearmes at least of which I a 
William Fraser : 


&ca. of the Ship Princess goeing to Bengall which occasions Some 
Scruples and doubts. if her goeing can be with honour & Safety 
and Your honr: 


asons in writeing 
he Princess goeing 
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for Bengall, are now reduced to certain promise and probabillity, 
and tho the case be very bad as it concernes the Rt. Honble 
Comp2 yet at this present juncture, we know not how to mend 
the matter better then to use all endeavors to procure a proper 
ladeing for the Princess of Bengall goods, which the Comp? 
seem very importunate for, if the Compss affaires in Bengall are 
well accomodated, know not how we can be excused to keep a 
chargeable Ship dead demorage, and the Compes Stock lye dead 
and not employd, and we cannot fear any inconveniency, when 
we consider that all the Moors ships gon from Surrat have taken 
English Passes, & the Kempthorn freighted by Moors from Surrt 
to Bengall and therefore my humble opinion is that the Princess 
about 15 dayes hence may be sent to Bengall whether we have 
or have no advices by that time from the Honble Company unless 
their honrs order to the contrary arrive us before that time".16 
Thomas Gray: “In obedience to an order made last Con- 
sultation day I give this my opinion with all freedome & impar- 
tiality, haveing heard many argumts as well as for against the 
resettling the factoryes in Bengall upon the uncertaine news of 
an unknown Phyrmaund, I am at last of opinion, yt it will be 
infinitely the Rt. Honble Compas disadvantage to attempt Such a 
Settlement untill we are well assured upon what tearmes & know 
the contents of the Phyrmaund [if any] for that place since it is 
unanimously agreed not to accept of Such an ignominious dis- 
honorable one as yt received at Surrat, and we have reason to 
expect noe better, If the Mogull does, as in all probability he 
will, demand restitution to be made, the Merchants &ca. in the 
bay of all money Goods &ca. taken from them, as done at Surrat, 
and all debts due to them to be paid, it will be impossible to 
send down Stock enough from hence to half Satisfye that one 
demand, and were it possible it is in my Opinion unreasonable 
to fling away the Compss estate, when time with a little forbear- 
ance may procure an admition upon more easy as well as honor- 
able tearms, if we are not over forward to embrace their shame- 
full base offers, I cannot perceive but that if the Princess carryes 
a stock for the Bay sufficient to load her home, they must either 
pay it away in demands made upon the Company and goe home 
empty or be forced to returne hither wth it in January, when her 
time will be out and Saile hence in the same condition, whereas 
now She may carry a stock to Surrat, [where they want it] and 
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load thence, or goe to the West Coast, which she will not be oblig- 
ed to do at her returne, when her time in Charter Party will be out 
if the Princess Should leave ye Agent &ca behind her in the bay 
before the Articles of Peace complyed with, those small Vessels 
belonging to the Compa will be an unfitt habitation for him. &ca 
so consequently the Compas Estate must fall a Prey to the Moors, 
If there be noe more design'd by the Sending the Agent &ca down 
to the bay, then the procureing a loading for the Princess, and 
that they returne againe, I conceiv that they be much easier 
effected, and wth much less charge by others in the Compas 
Service where the title of Agent and Councill is wanting, then 
where there will be So much noise and Shew for these and many 
other considerations, I am of opinion not to Send Agent &ca to 
Bengall wth the Companys stock". 

William Hatsell : “That Mr. Weldon & Mr. Navarro haveing 
done what they can to procure a Peace, through difficulty have 
obtained a Phyrmaund for Surrat and Bengall, and taken their 
leave of ye Mogull who dismist them, wth badges of his favours, 


“That the Mogull hath openly declared he is in Amity with the 
English, wch [I presume] is publickly know(n) throughout his 


"That I verily believe the trade of Bengall has been the most 
beneficiall to our Rt. Honble Masters of any in India, therefore 
should not lett any fitt oppertunity s(1)ipp of regaining it. 

"That the Agent being one of 


any demands which pos- 
eing delivered upon their 
With them formerly. And 
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SIGNATURES OF WILLIAM HEDGES, JOB CHARNOCK and others 


Top: Signatures of William Hedges, Job Charnock, Joseph.... and 
Wm. Johnson from a letter dated Kasimbazar, 2d May 1683 
(O.C. 4941). 


Bottom: (No. 4) Signature of (Sir) Matthias Vincent, (Sir) 
Edward Littleton, and Francis Ellis. 
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the Rt. Honble Company haveing large summs of money oweing 
them in Bengall. 

"That the Kempthorne may be ordered to touch here in her 
way to Surrat and by her may be sent a supply of money for that 
place I presume that what Pepper the Coast of Mallabar doth 
produce will not be enough for the Ships that are to load there. 

“This is my opinion, which I submit to yor better Judgements, 
and I desire never to be Soe opinionated, but upon hearing better 
reasons to quitt my own and adhere to them".4? 

President Yale, William Fraser and Thomas Gray were against 
sending down Agent Charnock and his Councill to Bengal in the 
absence of the Emperor's farman for Bengal and the Company's 
Specific orders. President Yale, even after a year (May 25, 1691) 
wrote to the Court of Directors that ‘it had been better to have 
followed the President's opinion in deferring the Settlement till 
the arrival of the Kings Phyrmaund, when the Agent &c. might 
have carry'd it with them & appear'd with resolution and Autho- 

rity, and their absence in all probability would have bettered their 
tearms and priviledge the Nabob being very importunate for their 
returne, Solliciting the King much in our favour till after their 
arrivall and the Prince's Cargoe might have been well provided by 
those few Persons we sent down upon the Kempthorne as by the 
Agent and a Settlement, may probably better, since they bought 
Goods near 20 per cent. cheaper before the Agents Arrivall to 
the Bay then afterwards and certainly at + part of the charge, 
but the Presidents advice was overvoted48 2i 


Yale, Fraser and Gray had little k 


and wide contact with the people of Mogul India. Charnock. 
With his 35 years of experience in dealing with all kinds of people 
of Mogul Empire and mastery of oriental way of thinking, took 
the bold step to go back to Bengal and rightly became the foun- 
der of Calcutta. He had full trust and confidence in his old 
friend, Nawab Ibrahim Khan. If Job Charnock was the father 
of Calcutta, certainly Ibrahim Khan was its godfather, 

“The Bengall Gentlemen . ‚. (were) in hast to returne to their 
Sweet plentyes, which Sandy Madrass could not please them 
in",? wrote President Yale. Preparations were, therefore, made 
for the return to Bengal from July 1 to 14, Charnock and his 
Council took 1000 Pagodas5? оп July 7 for making provision for 
their return journey. Charnock decided to board the Princess 


nowledge of oriental thinking 
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on July 15, 1690. He and his Council members were entertained 
with a ‘handsome dinner at the Fort?! Their departure in the 
Princess accompanied by Madapollam on the evening of July 18, 
1690 was announced with a salute of guns.*? 

President Yale wrote to Surat on 22nd July 1690 intimating 
the despatch of the Princess ‘with a large stock for a new settle- 
ment and trade, which God grant they may be successful in’ 53 
‘Copies of their Majesties declaration of Warr against the French’ 
were sent to Charnock on July 24, 1690 by the ship St. Thoma.5* 

Aurangzeb had issued his farman on April 23, 1690 to Ibrahim 
Khan. The Emperor wrote: 

You must understand that it has been the good fortune 
of the English to repent them of all their Irregular past pro- 
ceedings, and they not being in their former greatness have 
by their Vacqueels, Petitioned for their lives and a pardon 
for their faults, which out of my extraordinary favour to- 
wards them, have accordingly granted, therefore, upon re- 
ceipt here of my Phyrmaund you must not create them any 
further trouble but let them trade freely in your Government 
as formerly, and this order I expect you see strictly observed. 

Aurangzeb's farman for Bengal was detained by Itimad Khan, 
Governor of Surat, and ‘he resolved to doe so, till a full rendition 
of all seizures in late Warr be made good to the Merchants’. The 
farman® was not released from. Surat till September 2, 1691. 

Eyre and Braddyll wrote to President Yale on May 28 and 
June 2, 1690 'adviseing of the Nabobs pressing invitation for our 
return and settlement in Bengall...the Nabob being well satisfied 
of the Kings reconciliation with us’.56 

The Nawab’s Diwan ‘Coja Lebeeb’ (Khwajah Labib) had 
asked Eyre and Braddyll in August, whom they liked for appoint- 
ment as the Governor of Hugli. They proposed the name of 
‘Meir Ally Eckbar (Mir Ali Akbar), the former foujdar, as being 
a person all along approved by the Agent and Council for his 
moderate and mild Government. A Parwana was procured 
by them on the Governor of Hugli ‘for our civill reception & 
Settlement of trade’.88 ‘A letter of Invitation & encouragement 
to the Honble President &ca. to send down Shipping & carry on 
our trade all over Bengal’ was also enclosed. 

Charnock and his Council changed the Princess? at Balasore 
on 28th July for the ketch Madapollam and arrived at Sutanati 
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on Sunday noon, August 24, 1690. They were very ‘kindly re- 
ceived by all people in the Government especially by the Nabob 
who had sent down his & the Duans Parwanna's with the Coppy 
of the Kings Phyrmaund congratulateing them into the Country, 
wth ye encouragement of a free & unmolested trade’.60 

The Sutanati Diary of August 24th recorded: 

This day at Sankraul ordered Captain Brooke to come up 
with his vessel to Chutanuttee, where we arrived about 
noon; but found the place in a deplorable condition, nothing 
being left for our present accommodation and the rain fal- 
ling day and night. We are forced to betake ourselves to 
boats, which, considering the season of the year, is un- 
healthy; Mellick Burcoordar and the country people at our 
leaving this place (in October 1688) burning and carrying 
away what they could. On our arrival here the Governor 

h a compliment.s! 


28th August, 1690, a consultation 

by Agent Charnock and his coun 

miah Peachie. And it was 
Resolved that a letter be sent to Mr. Stanley, 


&c., to come 
from Hugli and bring with them what Englishmen are there, 


that the war with the French may be proclaimed, and also 
that commissions be given to all command(ers) of Ships in 
order to the prosecution of the same. 

In consideration. that all the former buildings here are 
destroyed, it is resolved that such places be built as neces- 
sity requires and as cheap as possible, viz. - 

(1) A warehouse. (2) A dining-room, 

(3) The Secretary's office to be. repaired. 

(4) A room to Sort cloth in. 

(5) A cook-room with its conveniences, 

(6) An apartment for the Company’s servants. 

(7) The Agent’s and Mr, Peachie’. 

which were past standing, 
Mr. Ellis, the latter bein; 
(8) Тһе guard-house, 


cillors, Francis Ellis and Jere- 
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These to be done with mudd walls and thatched till we can 
get ground whereon to build a factory. 

Resolved that 2,000 maunds of wheat and 200 maunds 
horse grain be bought of Malda, that being the cheapest 
place, and here to be provided 6,000 maunds rice and 200 
maunds butter and 200 maunds oyle [and 200 maunds 
oyle] (sic) to be sent іс. Fort St. George.” 

And thus the foundation of British Calcutta was laid on 
August 24, 1690. 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan, since his arrival at Dacca, had 
officiated as the Vakil of the East India Company by advocating 
their cause with the Emperor. It was he who sent for the 
Agent and Council to come back to Sutanati and was instrumen- 
tal in procuring a Aasbulhukum9? from the Emperor for their 
free trade in Bengal on payment of an annual piscash? of Rs. 
3000 in lieu of all customs. Every new Nawab received a suit- 
able present from European Companies trading in his province. 
*Considering the many favours and kindnesses this present Nabob 
Ebrahim Caun hath lately conferred on the Rt. Honble Comy',65 
customary present was long overdue. As soon as Job Charnock 
returned to Sutanati, he had sent a horse as present to the Nawab. 
But his Mutsuddies?? thought a horse alone ‘will not at all be 
acceptable nor pleasing,9/ as the Nawab was sensible of what 
the English formerly used to give. Moreover, the Dutch had 
given him a lavish present which was fresh in his memory. The 
Mutsuddies advised Eyre and Braddyll that nothing less in value 
to that of the Dutch present should be given to the Nawab. 

Eyre and Braddyll, therefore, wrote to Charnock about the 
inadequacy of the present, but he told them that he was sensible 
of the Nawab's kindness and wished he had more suitable things 
to present to his old friend. The Company had blamed him for 
the ‘abominable large pishcashes at Dhacca and the great expense 
yearly made at that Durbar’ and had ordered that frugality 
should be used for the future. To the two brass guns, Charnock 
asked Eyre and Braddyll to add 10 pieces of broad cloth (2 
pieces fine, 4 Perpetuannoes,? two pieces coarse, two pieces of 
rashes)?? to make up the present. 

Eyre and Braddyll called on the Nawab on 4th December 1690 
to hand over the presents.. The Nawab was extraordinarily “well 
pleased with the great brass guns and desired a couple more, but 
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for images he is a great enemy to and ordered his Nazar?! or 
Chief Eunoch?? to break them in pieces, which Mallick Haddee?3 
endeavoured to prevent by desiring the Nabob to return them, 
but he replyed God does not approve of Images to be kept in a 
house and that he had done him good servis in breaking of them, 
and returned the screenes and the pictures with glasses before 
them, with the afftoa?* and Chillumchee75 [it being coloured glass] 
Glass handled knives, with most of the China ware, notwithstan- 
ding Mullick Haddee and the Vacqueel’® desired he would return 
none, that we did not bring them for that end: but he said what 
he had returned he had no occasion for and that what he had 


which will be very acceptable if procurabl 
&c’?,78 


Shuja’s Nishan dated August 13, 1651. 
Translate of an Husbullhockum. 


—— 
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D'ANVILLES МАР OF INDIA (1752), Bengal Portion. 


As we do not have a good print of Jean-Baptiste Bourguignon 
D'Anvilles Map of the Hooghly River (1737?) in our possession 
we are reproducing the Bengal portion of his Map of India (Carte 
de I’ Inde, dresse pour la Campagnie des Indes; Paris, Guill De Ja Haye, 
November, 1752) which shows the Hooghly where Calicotta (Calcutta), 
Bengala R(iver) and Calcutta R(iver) are clearly shown, (Courtesy: 
National Library of India, Calcutta—Catalogue No. M.P. 954 An 94). 
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them that they would give custom on their merchandize 
as hereafter should be determined; that the said Husbull- 
hookum nothing was mentioned concerning the receipt of 
custom, neither was it under the Vizier's seal what had been 
determined; that their ancient usage, to our knowledge, was 
rupees 3000 annual Pishcash, for which they carried on their 
trade and business: that after that, it was determined for them 
to pay custom 34 per cent. as they did in Surat; and that now, 
for the receipt of custom for this nation, you would act 
according to order, and that it was agreed on formerly for 
them to pay 3000 rupees annual pishcash; that in the year 
1090 it was resolved they should pay 34 per cent. included 
poll money, and that in Surat they pay the same now. What 
would His Majesty please to order ? "Upon which the King 
gave order that Pishcash should be received of them accord- 
ing to ancient usage. Therefore I write you, That you act 
according to the Phirmaund; and advice of the contents 
hereof.8? 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan granted a Parwana to the English in 
1691/92 which confirmed their former privileges on payment of 
an annual piscash of Rs. 3000. The ‘Translate of the Nabov 
Ebrahim Cawn and King's Diwan's General Perwana, for the 
English their paying only Rupees 3000 yearly for their trade, 
A.H. 1002-3 A.D. 1691-2’ is as follows: 

To all Mutsuddies, Carrowries, Jaggeerdars, Gomastehs, 
Phousdars, Jimmedars, Сопопрееѕ,83 belonging to the subha- 
ship of Bengal, now in service or that shall be hereafter, 

Be it known, that, before this, an ample Husbullhookum 
for pardoning all the faults of the English has arrived to me 
from the King, under the seal of Lutfullah Cawne, since that, 
another Husbullhookum, under the Seal of Assud Cawne, 
arrived from the King to Kafait Cawne, his Duan, the copy 
of which is arrived in my Secretary's office from said Kafait 
Cawne, which is, viz: That he should according to ancient 
custom, take rupees 3000, as a Pishcash of the English in 
lieu of custom, yearly: and not demand, or ask, on any 
account whatever, more than that: the Copy of which Hus- 
bullhookum is write on the backside of this Perwana. For 
this reason I write you, That, from the beginning of the 34th 
year of Jeloose (or the King's reign), according to the King's: 
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order, ye, instead of custom, take but rupees 3000 of them 
yearly; and that in their buying and selling, you take not a 
pice more; that they may contendly continue their trade іп 
the places of their former residence as Hugley, Ballasore, eic. 
under the government of this Subahship; and that ye assist 
their gomastehs, in their lawful and just business upon all 
accounts, And that not one, upon the account of Rawdari, 
Jimmedarie, ог Еігтаѕһе,8* etc. be suffered to defraud or 
molest them, it being forbidden by the King. God forbid 
that in any one's government robberies be committed: but, 
if so, that the Phousdars of said places use their endeavours 
to find and restore said goods to the owner. Dated the 
second Day of the moon, in the 35th year of Jealoise,85 
Charnock laid the Company's trade in Bengal on secure foun- 
dations by obtaining the licences of the Emperor as well as the 
Nawab and he had the satisfaction of watching the infant settle- 
ment of Sutanati as well as the Company's trade grow tremen- 
dously within the next two years. During the three years of 
Charnock's Agency after his return, the Company's imports from 
Bengal were worth: 1690—£ 3970 (3.3%), 1691—£ 37800 
(45.3%), and 1692—£ 2773 (10.595). There was a spurt in 
the export of saltpetre (1690—4533 cwt: £2631; 1691— 0; 1692 
— 6107 cwt: £ 2300), raw silk (1690—nil; 1691—7184 Ib.; 
£ 3262; 1692—nil) and textiles (1691— 71130 pieces — 
£ 34538). After planting the seed of British empire in Bengal, 
Charnock breathed his last on January 10, 1693, leaving the un- 
finished task of acquiring the zamindari rights of the three villages 
of Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur, that grew into Calcutta in 
course of time, in the able hands of his son-in-law, Charles Eyre. 


CALCUTTA DURING THE DAYS OF CHARNOCK 


Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur were straggling villages with 
few inhabitants except in the shipping season when a hat or 
market bustled there. One or two families of Setts and Bysacks 
had their dwellings in the Govindpur area; otherwise the villages 
were full of jungle and marsh. Charnock got a few thatched huts 
made with mud walls for the temporary accommodation of the 
Company's servants. Charnock was cautious in undertaking con- 
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struction of brick buildings in Sutanati or in the other two villages. 
The Emperor's husbulhukum and the Nawab's Parwana gave the 
Company licence to trade custom free in the province of Bengai, 
but that did not give him freedom to construct brick buildings in 
Sutanati or elsewhere. The villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah and 
Govindpur were part of the Imperial Jagir, and he could very 
well squat on waste lands. The zamindars of the villages ac- 
quiesced in Charnock's construction activities as they expected 
better revenues from the English settlement and the consequent 
increase in trade and population. The local zamindar was only 
interested in collecting revenues. 

Charnock had brought Pagodas 210416:01:02 from Madras 
besides a quantity of European goods like broadcloth, tin, alum 
etc.86 The merchants in Bengal owed the Company nearly Rs. 
400,000 when the Agent left Sutanati on 8th November, 1688. 
He could neither dispose of the European goods nor invest the 
ready money in full and as such returned part of the goods and 
money to Fort St. George, in the absence of ‘safe godown to 
secure them from Damage’.§’ Charnock and his men were ‘little 
better than Prisoners at large’ at Sutanati, as the President of Fort 
St. George, Yale, put it. He continued at the defenceless Suta- 
nati ‘contrary to all reason or consent of the Government’, as Yale 
rightly observed.58 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan was peeved at Charnock's withdrawal 
from Hugli. The Nawab will ‘neither permit building a Factory 
(n)or (allow the) Merchants to settle (at Sutanati) or trade 
with them (English), but offer(ed) a more convenient place for 
it (factory), two miles below Hughley’, which Job Charnock 
‘will not hear of’.89 This proceeded, President Yale surmised, 
from Charnock's ‘fears of being seized by some of the Govern- 
ment his irreconcileable enemyes’ and ‘for his better security’, he 
continued to stay at Sutanati.? Agent Charnock and the Com- 
pany's servants lived at Sutanati ‘in a wild unsettled condition’. 
They had neither ‘fortified houses nor Goedowns, only Tents, 
Hutts and boats with the strange charge of near 100: soldiers, 
guard ship’ &c. But they liked their ‘Swampy Sutanati’ than the 
‘sandy Madrass'.?! Charnock bought a great ‘Portuguez friggott 
for a guard ship’ without the order, consent or knowledge of the 
President of Fort St. George, ‘which undoubtedly will prove a 
great charge to your Honour’, as Yale wrote to the Court of 
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Directors. Yale did not understand *what he means by this and 
his other expenciveness'.?? He was afraid that Charnock's conti- 
nued stay at Sutanati ‘would renew our troubles and disoblige the 
worthy good Nabob, who has been very honourable and gener- 
ously punctuall in the performance of his promises'.93 

Charnock had employed a 100 soldiers for the security of 
Sutanati with John Hill as their captain. Hill was a disreputable 
person. He was allowed to keep a punch-house?! and a Billiard 
table gratis, when others paid for it. His house entertained all 
strangers whatsoever. He was himself an *open tempered man, 
and debauched in his life'?? and had allowed his wife to turn 
Papist,?? without control. 

As Nawab Ibrahim Khan was not reconciled to Charnock's 
withdrawal from Hugli and was also not empowered to grant him 
licence to settle at Sutanati, the Agent could not enclose a ‘place 
where to build a factorie in' and by that omission ‘nobody knew 
where, or how to build, but everyone built straglingly where and 
how they pleased, even on the most properest place for a factorie, 
and have dug holes and tancks that will cost the Company mony 
to fill up agen, and the longer they Run, the worse would be the 
Evill'.97 

Sutanati, being a place far removed from Hugli or any other 
town, where people find an inn, or an eating house, Charnock took 
a decision, on July 13, 1691, to license four ‘victualling houses’ 
in the settlement. The owners of the victualling houses were re- 
quired to pay a licence fee of Rs. 50 each for the first year and 
the ‘Lycence to be yearly renewed’. The licences were issued io 
‘responcible people’ and the houses were required to be furnished 
with ‘such accomodations as shall be convenient for the enter- 
tainment of such Persons as require the same’.°8 

Charnock's immediate successor to the Agency was Francis 
Ellis, who was his trusted lieutenant during the skirmish at Hugli, 
unfortunate occupation of Hijili, the exodus from Sutanati, and 
the enforced stay at Madras for fifteen months. Ellis believed 
that it was ‘the remembrance of our cutting and slashing in the 
late Warr, by which they (Moors) found us not to be Banyans, 
as they used before to call us, nor yet so weak as the Interlopers 
represented us to be'.9? Sir John Goldsborough, the Company's 
Supervisor, found Ellis a man ‘too Easy and weake to stand alone 
...and of too Loose a Life to give any good Example or Govern 
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this place; his weaknesses being too publiquely known to all both 
the English and Natives to have any respect or regard from 
them!.!0 He was, therefore, sent to Madras as a member of the 
Council there іп 1694.!?! He rose to become Second to Gover- 
nor Thomas Pitt in 1701 and died in that position in 1704.102 


GOLDSBORUUGH'S REFORMS 


Sir John Goldsborough, whom the Company appointed their 
‘Superviser, Commissary Generall, and Chief Governour in East 
India, to inspect and governe in chiefe all the Company's fforts, 
ffactors and ffactoryes, Officers and Soldiers’,!°3 on 10th February 
1691/92 sailed in March and arrived at Fort St. George on 23rd 
November, 1692. Не was told by the Court of Directors that 
Sutanati was a ‘Place that wee think will least need your Ocular 
Inspection’! as long as Job Charnock was alive. The Court had 
appointed Capt. Robert Dorrill, commander of the Company’s 
ship Charles II (in which Sir John travelled from England to 
Madras), as ‘next of our Councell after our Agent Mr. Charnock 
while he stays in the Bay’.'°5 Не was the confidant of Sir John 
and was present at the death-bed of Job Charnock. As Ellis neither 
commanded the respect of the Company’s servants, nor that of 
the natives, Capt. Hill had the control of the settlement of Suta- 
nati. Capt. Dorrill was sending confidential reports to Sir John 
from time to time about the affairs in Bengal ever since he reached 
Sutanati in December, 1692. It was high time that abuses were 
reformed and the Commissary General, therefore, left Madras on 
the brigantine Сіпвегііе,!06 on 29th July, and reached Sutanati. 
On 12th August, 1693, the Agent (Ellis) and Council met him 
at ‘Sea Crow! (Sankrail) from where he proceeded in the ‘R.H. 
Company's Barge Budgrow' to Calcutta. 

Sir John Goldsborough, on his arrival, found the Company's 
servants at Sutanati, ‘in great disorder, and that every one did 
that which seemed good in their own Eyes', despite the presence 
of Capt. Dorrill, *by whose prudent Carriage they thought he had 
some secret orders and power, that bridled them very much in 
their disorders, which If he had not been here they would not 
have known where to have ended with them. Such wretched men 
many of these are’.!07 Тһе Supervisor thought of removing the 
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worst of them from Sutanati to Fort St. George and undertook 
a thorough reformation amongst the rest. The trade had not 
picked up at Sutanati and the factors were under-employed. “They 
are soe many that not above half hath business, soe they become 
Idle and Studdy Mischief and Quarrells, but God willing I hope to 
put an End to that",!?9 he noted in his Diary. 

The Supervisor reduced the soldiery to 23 from. 40 (including 
a drummer and two sergeants) and ordered that their number 
might be reduced to one half when the factory should be built. 
The Paymaster was also to let the soldiers know ‘that they are 
to have but 4 Rs. each per month; if they will not serve for that, 
they may goe where they will, for Considering the plenty and 
Cheapness of provisions, that is great Wages'.!09 

John Hill, who was the Secretary and Captain of the soldiers, 
besides keeping a punch-house gratis, was allowed to ‘take two 
false Musters besides his pay for it’, Charnock, while alive, and 
Ellis, after his succession, dared not to ‘Contradict (him) because 
(they) Looked upon him a fitt man to dictate their Consultations 
and Letters; whilst the Slothfulness of Mr. Charnock nor the 
Ignorance of Ellis would not lett them doe itt theirselves, but he 
must doe all, and tell it to every one that came and carry your 
Honours business about in papers with him aboard of Ship, or 
any whether where he went’.!!° 

On account of the encouragement given by Mrs. Hill, ‘several 
English men's black wives (had) turned Papist.!! Sir John 
Goldsborough turned Capt. Hill ‘out of all but your Honour's 
Service’ and kept him at Sutanati until the Supervisor could take 
him to Madras with his family ['for here God willing he shall not 
abide']. Capt. Hill ‘being a man to whom God and his friends 
have given due Measure, but he hath turned itt all to froth, and 
Excepting dictating for them, as I have said, out of Necessitie 
to hold in with them, his frothy vices hath swallowed him up and 
all his Ingenuity, which God hath plentifully supplied him with, 
soe that it will be very Difficult for him to Reduce from his wilde 
Loose life, to be fitt for Business'.!'? 

Job Charnock, the late Agent, could not reform the settlement, 
as he did not want to offend anybody at his old age. When Capt. 
Dorrill discussed with Charnock upon his death-bed the question 
of succession in the Agency, he had ‘left Mr. Eyre out of the 
number of those whom he named as fitt for business’,!!3 as he 
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was his son-in-law. Ellis was unfit for holding the Agency and 
the Supervisor thought of appointing ‘somebody else in his roome 
when I goe hence, after calling down all the factors at Dacca, 
Molda and Cassimbazar’. He thought of retrenching the factory 
at Dacca by ‘Keeping of a Vacqueell there to doe the business 
at Court’. 

‘The Miscarriages here, many of them are allready Rectifyed, 
which are to many for a Letter, but better be seen in the Consul- 
tations of the place after my arrivall the 12th of August, to which 
your Honours may please to be referr'd, amongst which your 
Honour will see I have retrench'd, the Charge of this one ffactorie 
near 4000 Rups. a year Idley thrown away, the particulars of 
which I have sent inclosed', wrote Sir John Goldsborough in his 
unfinished letter of October 1693 to the Court of Рігесіогѕ.!!* 

As Charnock did not set apart a suitable place for building a 
factory in Calcutta, Sir John Goldsborough thought ‘fitt to order 
the Inclosing a peece of ground with a Mud wall, whereon to 
build a factorie when we have a perwanna for it, which I mean 
to goe in hand to inclose in a day or two’. The Supervisor pur- 
chased the house of Walsh and intended to ‘build above Staires 
upon the 2 Tarresses 4 Rooms or Chambers, that I may bring in 
the Accomptants and Secretaries, and the books and papers in 
their Charge, within this brick house, which now Ly scattering 
abroad in thatched houses Lyable to the hazzard of fire every 
day. "Therefore Rest sattisfyed that I shall not run soe hastily 
about such a worke as your intelligencer thincks".!5 

Sir John Goldsborough died in Calcutta in November 1693. 
He was probably buried in the Old Burial Ground (St. John's 
Churchyard) though no stone marks his last resting place. 


EYRES ADMINISTRATION 


Charles Eyre was appointed Agent after remanding Francis 
Ellis to Fort St. George. "But the orders were not divulged till 
after Sir JNO.’s death and the Shipping had received their Dis- 
patches, it being his desire to Capt. Dorrill to keep it private till 
then, which was the 26th January last, when the said Charles 
Eyre took the charge of the Agency upon him, the Orders being 
read publickly before all the Rt. Hon. Company's servants, and 
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Mr. Ellis resign'd the Charge”.': Ellis delivered the Company's 
cash to Eyre on January 25, 1694, which amounted to Rupees 
22748. 3a. 8p. 

According to Wilson, the year 1695 was even less eventful 
than its predecessor. The diary of the year contained little else 
than accounts. Still even from these meagre sources a certain 
amount of information could be gleaned giving local colour to 
our picture of this time. The Council met on Thursdays. It con- 
sisted of four members, Charles Eyre, John Beard, Roger Brad- 
dyll, and Edward Cornell. The Secretary, who was not a member 
of the Council, was Jonathan White. The usual entries regularly 
occurred in the books. Money was invested, soldiers Were sent 
every now and then up the river to rescue some unfortunate boat 
which was stopped on its way to Calcutta, Ships came and went, 
and the accounts of the settlement were duly brought in month 
by month. The account books showed that Samuel Shaw was 
allowed to keep a public house on payment of twenty rupees a 
month and that Mrs. Domingo Ash was licensed to distil arrack. 
The revenue!!? of Calcutta amounted to some seventy or eighty 
rupees a month, being derived partly from the rent of shops, 
partly from fines and fees, and partly from duties levied on hemp, 
grain, salt and other petty wares. The chief expenses connected 
with the town were for servants, most of whom were employed 
as police, and whose wages came to nearly seventy rupees a 
month. Besides the Council and the Doctor, Francis Simson, the 
establishment consisted of six senior merchants, three merchants, 
seven factors, and four writers.!!8 

The Court of Directors at home prepared grand schemes for 
Sutanati. They directed that the revenues of the place should be 
carefully developed and the Madras plan gradually introduced. 
Interlopers were to be obstructed and driven away, but without 
violence. A thousand tons of saltpetre was always to be kept in 
store, and a large quantity of Bengal silk. For the better regu- 
lation of the settlement a court of judicature was to be established 
to take cognizance of disputes between the Company's servants. 
"By the death of Agent Charnock your Honours are disappointed 
in your Intentions and Expectations of having a Court of Judica- 
ture Erected in Bengal and for that reason we presume that Hon- 
ourable President and Councill of ffort St. George took the Com- 
mission out of your Honours Packett before it came to us", wrote 
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the Agent and Council on December 14, 1694 to the authorities 
at home.!!? Eyre was obliged to point out to the Court that the 
Scheme for establishment of a Court of Judicature was too grand 
for the present. It was premature to talk of establishing a court 
of judicature at Sutanati, seeing that the tenure of the English 
there depended upon the goodwill of the zamindar of the village. 
The revenues were not more than a few hundred rupees. Nothing 
could be done without an imperial rescript defining the Com- 
pany's right to a seat of trade, and with this purpose Eyre had 
endeavoured to obtain the zamindari rights of Sutanati, Kalkatah 
and Govindpur.!20 


Shipping was hazardous in the Hugli. The wreck of the ship 
Royal James and Mary on 24th September, 1694, on the fatal 
shoal that still bears her name, was one of the worst disasters 
in the river. The letter from Bengal to the Court of Directors 
dated 14th December 1694 stated: 


The Royal James and Mary arrived in Ballasore Road 
from West Coast!?! in August, with 286 Behars and 415 Ib. 
of Pepper, and redwood 268 Candy 16 mds. which she took 
in at Maddrass, but coming up the river of Hugley on the 
24th September she fell on a Sand on this side Tumbolee 
point and was unfortunately lost, for she Immediately Over 
sett and broke her back, with the loss of 4 or 5 men's lives. 
On notice of the Accident from. the Commander Captain 
Robert Buck, the Master of Attendance, Capt. Hampton, 
was ordered to their Assistance with the Mary Buoyer, the 
Europe Shp's long boats, and Seamen, (and) several boats 
from the Shoar with as many lascars out of every particular 
Shipp belonging to this place as wee could spare, who after 
many days' labour were not able to save of Your Honour's 
pepper above 222 mds. and 132 Sticks of redwood, the 
hould of the Shipp being allmost continually full with water. 
The Gunns, Cables, Anchors, some masts, Sayles, and a great 
deale of Cordage was saved by the Care and Dilligence of 
Capt. Hampton, and since dispos'd of by the Commander for 
6200 rupees, for account of the Owners, and likewise the 
wreck as it lay, Severall Commanders of Shipps giving in 
their Judgements and Opinions that ’twas for the Interest and 
Advantage of the Owners to dispose of her in that posture 


ы 
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...and according she was sold, with the  Longboate, for 
1500 Rupees тоге.!22 


The first ‘Master of Attendance’ (Harbour Master) of Calcutta 
was appointed in 1694 before which the senior Pilot ot fhe Hugli 
Pilot Service looked after the shipping affairs of the Company. 
The Company had instituted the Hugli!?? Pilot Service on 20th 
November 1668 and it was the duty of the members of this ser- 
vice to bring up the ships from the braces or the mouth of the 
Hugli and take them down. There were few shipping mishaps 
on the river on account of the diligence and care of the experi- 
enced pilots belonging to this service. The appointment of the 
Master Attendant was calculated to strengthen the shipping in the 
Hugli, but the Court of Directors did not approve the appoint- 
ment, However, the dismissal of Capt. Hampton was deferred 
and the Agent tried to convince the home authorities by writing 
thus: 


Wee observe what your honours write as to maintaining 
Your Sloop’s Ware and Tare &ca. by the month, by agreeing 
with some able masters of Pilotts, and if wee can find such 
people who will undertake it, wee shall not neglect so pro- 
ffatable a business. The Master of Attendance mentioned 
to your honours by the late Agent &c. was since approved 
of by the Generall Sr. Jno: Goldsborough as a very neces- 
sary man, to whom he gave severall imployments, vizt. the 
Salting up of provisions for the West Coast &ca., the looking 
after the Buzzar and Streets, and Examining all boats that 
pass to and fro within our Jurisdiction, and more particularly 
hempen manufacture is under his Care, which is much im- 
proved, and is a place of trust in which he hath great experi- 
ence, But since it is your honours pleasure that he be Dis- 
mist the Service wee have onely Deferred it till further orders 
from Fort St. George, the rather because your Honours have 
Confirmed the alterations made by the Generall, amongst 
which this is one. Wee Doe really belive your honours have 
suffered in your stores formerly by embezlements, and the 
like, for want of a Carefull and knowing man such as this 
is who understands the River likewise, as well as most of 
our pillots, and often Dos Pillotts worke, when they are 
otherwise employed.!?: 
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The banks of the Hugli at Sutanati were eroded by the river 
and required repairs. The Court of Directors were requested to 
send out the necessary stores from home for undertaking this 
work. In reply the Court wrote on January 3, 1693/94: 

Stores to mend the Banks of your River we shall contrive 
to send you as soon as we can, though we cannot apprehend 
how they should be better or cheaper than burnt Bricks, 
which you may make and burn there, where wood costs 
nothing under a Rupee per Thousand.!25 

‘Bricks being procurable for + rupee per Thousand’, it was de- 
cided on January 15, 1694/95 to ‘mend’ the river bank with 
them, instead of bringing stores from elsewhere. !26 

The first brick house in Sutanati was built in 1694. This was 
evident from Eyre’s letter to the Court dated December 14, 1694: 

Wee have begun no brick buildings in this place except a 
Godowne or Warehouse, which was of necessity to be built 
for prizing and sorting your Honours Goods this yeare, and 
shall build no more then just what is of necessity for your 
Honours business untill wee have the Nabobs and Duans 
Perwanna for a firm settlement һеге.!27 

The Company’s factors and writers at Sutanati hitherto lived 
in thatched buildings which were ‘yearly blown down with the 
Southerly Storme’, which necessitated repairs more often than not. 
They were not living under the ‘Eye of the Agent, as youth ought to 
be’. ТЕ was, therefore, decided on March 11, 1694/95 to con- 
struct half a dozen chambers of ‘brick and mudd’ on the north 
side of the Factory compound, in which the Agent Eyre lived. 
The ‘Charges General Keeper’, was ordered to get these chambers 
finished before the rainy ѕеаѕоп.!28 Cutcha buildings were 
finished accordingly but they were ‘wash’d down’ during the heavy 
rains and high winds that lashed Sutanati on June 2, 3 & 4, 1695. 
Part of the unfinished godown as well as several houses in the 
‘town’ were also much damaged by the torrential rains and 
gale.!29 The godown was rebuilt when the violence of the rains 
abated and the lodgings were taken up for reconstruction only in 
November for which the bricklayer received a gratuity of Rs. 
120. The cost of the godown amounted to Rs. 1,396.9.0 
according to an entry in the factory records for August, 1695. 

Fires were not infrequent in the infant settlement of Sutanati. 
Charnock's thatched house, which stood at a considerable distance 
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from the factory (on the banks of the river ?) was burnt down at 11 
P.M. on December 19, 1694 ‘thro’ the Peons making a large Fire 
under a thach't wall adjoining (it)', but Mr. Ellis, who lived there, 
with the assistance of the peons ‘saved the best part of his goods’. 
The question of rebuilding the house with brick was taken up at a 
consultation on April 8, 1695, but the Charges General Keeper, 
Edward Cornell, was ordered to dispose of it by ‘outcry’, as the 
cost of repairing it exceeded 400 and odd Rupees. It was knocked 
down for Rs. 575.!2! On March 29, 1695 noon, a house near the 
‘Buzzar’ (Sutanati Bazar or the Bara Bazar of the present day) 
*chanced to be fired and the wind being very strong and southerly 
occasion'd the burning many others belonging to our Seamen and 
Souldiers, and afterwards consumed the whole Buzar in two Hours 
time, which the fierceness of the Wind and fire made impossible 
to prevent orto save but a small part of their Goods and 
Necessaries'.!?? 

Sir John Goldsborough ordered the ‘Inclosing a peece of ground 
with a Mud Wall'. A temporary factory was perhaps constructed 
in 1694 and the tank of water near the factory gate proved to be 
very offensive to the settlement. As the factory compound needed 
enlargement to the northward for building brick chambers for the 
Company's writers and factors, the Accountant was ordered to 
fill up the tank on March 18, 1695.3? A trench was dug out 
around the factory by the order of the late Commissary General 
for draining the water from the higher ground ‘as means to keep 
the place wholesome’. This drain had silted up with the mud and 
in no time had degenerated into a puddle. The ditch was ordered 
on March 18, 1695 to be deepened 2 or 3 covids or ‘what is nece- 
ssary to carry the rain water into the River'.!?*, 

Eyre had some idea of town planning and this was evident from 
his filling up of the tanks and making the first drainage in Calcutta. 
Houses in the outlying areas were sold out and the settlement was 
made into a compact unit with the factory in its centre and the 
houses or the lodgings for the writers around it, The Company's 
thatched house by the water side, in which Roger Braddyll for- 
merly lived, was also sold out on April 22, 1695, to Michaell 
Meeke for Rs. 100 ‘for the benefit of a Compound'.!35 

The rebellion of Sobha Singh in 1696 which gave the English an 
opportunity to take up the construction of their fort in early 1697 
even before the acquisition of the zamindari rights of Sutanati, 
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Kalkatah and Govindpur, need not detain us here though interest- 
ing it is. The last act of Charles Eyre, before he laid down his 
Agency on February 1st, 1699, is ever lasting. We should now give 
the details of this ever lasting act,—the ‘purchase’ of Calcutta— 
before we close this Chapter. 


ACQUISITION OF CALCUTTA ZAMINDARI!*5 


Calcutta formed part of a Khas Mahal, !?? an estate in the private 
possession of the Government (in this case the Mogul Emperor) 
as proprietor. The villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah, Govindpur and 
the bulk of the lands adjacent such as Magura, Khaspur, Paikan, 
Anwarpur, Havelisahar, and Hatibagan were part and parcel of 
this Khas Mahal or Khalsa. The zamindari rights (i.e., collection 
of revenue from houses, markets, management of waste-lands 
etc.) were vested in the Savarna Raichaudhuri family of Behala/ 
Barisha when Job Charnock settled at Sutanati. Lakshmikanta 
Majumdar, the ancestor of the Savarna Raichaudhuri family had, 
it is said, obtained the zamindari of Calcutta and adjacent lands 
as a reward for services rendered to Mogul Emperor, Jahangir. 
The story goes that Maharajah Pratapaditya of Jessore was made 
a captive through Lakshmikanta's help and the Emperor conferred 
the zamindari of his Jagir to him besides conferring the title of 
Majumdar (collector). Pratapaditya surrendered in 1612 A.D. 
and he possibly died in confinement at Dacca. !38 The right of the 
Savarna Raichaudhuri family to the zamindari of Calcutta and 
adjacent lands rested on possession in the absence of any imperial 
grant forthcoming to support their claim. 

The English were mere squatters on the soil of Kalkatah since 
their return to Sutanati on August 24, 1690 and their continued 
occupation of the village depended upon the goodwill of the 
zamindars, Lakshmikanta's descendants at Behala/Barisha. The 
English had no legal right or status in Sutanati from August 24, 
1690 to November 9, 1698. Their attempt to get the order of the 
Nawab or Emperor's Diwan at Dacca to settle at Sutanati could 
not succeed as these worthies were under a disability to meddle 
with an imperial Jagir or Khas Mahal. “Our Endeavours have 
been fruitless hitherto in procuring the Nabobs and Duans Con- 
sents for a firm settlement in this place and wee have no hopes of 
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a grant for it soe long as this Duan continues",!3? confesses ihe 
Agent and Council of Bengal to the Company on December 14, 
1694. 

Khas Mahals or Khalsa lands were not subject to sale and the 
rights.to collect rents from the cultivators, to deal as they pleased 
with the waste lands, to impose paltry taxes, duties and fines etc., 
in the eyes of the English, constituted the zamindari righis. All 
attempts were made by the Company to acquire the zemindari 
rights of Calcutta from the existing zemindars, Savarna Rai- 
chaudhuri family, but in vain, as they themselves had no legal 
right to transfer their possessions, without the consent of the 
Mogul Emperor. Morever, the advent of the English on the soil 
of Sutanati had made the village prosperous and their collection 
of revenue was on the increase. They were, therefore, unwilling 
to give up their zamindari rights of such a valuable possession. All 
English overtures were therefore resisted. The Company’s efforts 
were henceforward directed to acquire the zamindari rights direct 
from the Mogul Emperor. The Agent and Council in Bengal were 
awaiting the green signal from the Court of Directors in this res- 
pect. The Company had approved the settlement of Sutanati only 
in 1695, and the question of farming or renting the adjacent lands 
could not, therefore, be taken up earlier. 


Chuttanutty being a place where our ships ride well, and 
where we are in great measure already settled, we have no 
thoughts of removing our Chief and Council from that place, 
having reason to believe it may be as healthfull as any other 
part of Bengal, of which you have yet had no full experiment, 
because in all places near the Troppicks, there has been of 
late Years all the world over an unusuall Sickness and Morta- 
lity, as well in the West as in the East Indies, Besides when 
we have some number of years more at the place you are 
now at, The Moors will have in some measure forgott the 
profit they had by us when we were at Hughly, and may be 
the easieyer induced to allow us a firm Settlement [ it may 
be a fortifyed settlement ] at that place, especially if [ as you 
surmise ] the Dutch should fall out with them at Bengall.!40 


The Court of Directors were informed of the advantages ex- 
pected from farming Sutanati and the adjacent villages on Decem- 
ber 14, 1694: “...Wee have endeavoured to farm 2 or 3 Towns 
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Adjacent to us [ Chuttanuttee Included ] the rent whereof will 
amount to about 2,000 or 2,500 Rupees yearly which is a means 
to Increase your Honours Revenues in your Towne of Chutta- 
nuttee”. Even before acquiring any legal title to Sutanati, the 
Agent and Council made “some small Matter out of our Buzar 
by Grain fines & ca. yett we cannot lay any Impositions on the 
people, though never soe reasonable, till such time as wee can pre- 
tend a Right to the place, which this farming of the Towns Ad- 
jacent will soon cause, and procure us the liberty of Collecting 
such Duties of the Inhabitants as is consistant with our own 
Methods and Rules of Government and this is the only means wee 
can think of till wee can procure a Grant for our firm 
Settlement".!*! 

The Court of Directors expressed the hope on April 16, 1697 
that *we need not fear ever being removed (from Sutanati) by an 
order from (the Emperors) Court as ‘we continued so long 
there’. Charles Eyre, the Company's Agent at Sutanati, was there- 
fore advised to ‘hire of the Jemmidar that Countrey 3 or 4 miles 
circumjacent to your flactory at the rent of 800 or 1000 Rupees 
per Annum, or rather than fail double that Summe by which here- 
after in peaceable times a great revenue may Accrue to the Com- 
pany' before the value of the ground or land adjoining the English 
settlement shot up. The Company, at the same time, “utterly for- 
bid all Jemmidarring of any of our Servants or any English what- 
soever, It being only the Companyes Prerogative to hire Lands of 
the Government or Jemmidars of any Countrey, if any English 
build or improve any Land near our ffactoreys or Habitations, 
they shall hold the same of the Company at a very moderate 
ground rent, but suffer none to take or hold or improve any land 
held of the Government or other inferior Jemidars in that Coun- 
trey to which we expect Conformity from our Selves and all other 
English".!4? 

The Savarna Raichaudhuri family at Behala/Barisha was pro- 
mised 4th part more revenue for Calcutta and the adjacent 2 
villages, but the zamindar did not "let us have any part of that 
country in the Right Honourable Company's name', because he 
apprehended 'that the place will be wholly lost to him as *we are 
a powerfull people and that he cannot be possessed of his country 
againe when he sees the accasion’. The zamindar was willing to 
give the user of the villages to the English in the name of any 
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native because he could 'take it from any of the Natives that rent 
any part of his Country at his pleasure’. 

Prince Muhammad Azim-ud-din (later entitled Azim-ush-Shan) 
was the grandson of Emperor Aurangzeb. (Azim-ush-Shan was 
the son of Muhammad Muazzam, surnamed Shah Alam, who 
succeeded his father Aurangzeb as Bahadur Shah I). The prince 
was appointed Viceroy of the Province of Bengal and arrived near 
Burdwan in November 1697. Agent Eyre and his Council deci- 
ded to apply themselves to the Prince ‘to make what Interest we 
can amongst his officers for three towns, viz., Chuttanutee, De- 
calcutta and Govinpore, the ground of which will be that extent 
required by our Right Honourable Masters' as they had tried all 
means with the zamindar of the country adjacent to their settle- 
ment. Moreover, there was difficulty in dealing with these "inferior 
Jimidars in which there's neither Security nor Creditt to what 
there may be if we have the Country rented from great ones’. The 
zamindar had all along made 'frivolous and Idle objections' to 
their advances. The Prince was to be advanced ‘a quarter part 
more than the Revenues bringing in at present to the Jimmidar', 
with an assurance that the Company intended ‘to improve the 
same (revenues) to better advantage than hitherto has been done 
or the Jimmidars are capable of’. A formal visit to the Prince and 
a present that befitted his royal person on that occasion were 
customary and Eyre and his Council expressed the hope that 
there would be less difficulty in getting a grant for the aforesaid 
towns, if the matter was properly presented to the new Vice- 
roy. Khwajah Sarhad (‘Cojah Surhaud'), an Armenian mer- 
chant, who had access to the Prince's officials and camp, and 
Walsh, Company's servant, were appointed to conduct the nego- 
tiations for acquiring the zamindari rights of Sutanati, Kalkatah 
and Govindpur. 

Walsh reached Prince Azim-ush-Shan's camp near Burdwan 
on 24th February.!^^ Guns, broadcloth and other rarities brought 
by him from Sutanati were presented to the Prince soon after his 
arrival. He fell short of funds to grease the palm of the Mogul 
officials at the Prince's camp.'* Bribery, he knew well, could 
perform miracles in Mogul India and shortage of funds should 
not stand in the way of the Company’s business. Sanction was, 
therefore, given by Eyre for disbursement of an amount not ex- 
ceeding 5 or 6 thousand rupees ‘to those Persons that can serve 
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us...provided all business can be Accommodated’.'46 Walsh and 
Khwajah Sarhad got a promise from the Prince’s officials for 
grant of the farm of the ‘3 towns of Decallcutta, Gobinpoor, and 
Chutanutte paying the King as (the) Jimidar did and giving 2000 
rupees to the Prince’.!47 

Prince Azim-ush-Shan granted ‘most of the articles we had 
Exhibited relating to the Right Honourable Companys Privi- 
ledges’ in April, 1698. His son (Prince Farruksiyar, or pos- 
sibly the eldest, Prince Muhammad Karim) and some of his offi- 
cials desired several odd things, of 'no great vallue, as Pistolls, 
white broad cloth a Watch, Brandy, Canary, Strong Water!4? 
&c' which were hurried to the camp from Sutanati. 

Walsh was asked, on June 11, 1698, to ‘get the Nishan 
chaup'd...for delays were dangerous and greater Inconveniences 
may ensue.!9  Khwajah Anwar presented to the Prince an ac- 
count of the complaints he had received from the foujdar of Hugli 
against the English while the Nishan was being sealed. The Prince, 
after a perusal of the complaints, ordered the issue of the Nishan 
to the English emissaries “with the towns inserted".!5? The 
Savarna Raichaudhuri family, came to know of the proceedings 
at the Prince's camp a little late. They lost no time and sent 
their Vakil to Burdwan, who tried his best to stop the issue of the 
Nishan.?! The zamindar was ordered to be paid Rs. 1000 as 
compensation by the Prince, half of which was to be realised 
from the English, and the other half to be disbursed from the 
imperial treasury. The Emperor’s Diwan had scrutinised the 
Nishan by July 2 and it needed only the Prince's signature before 
sealing and delivery. 

The zamindar (Savarna Raichaudhuri family), as a last resort, 
proferred Prince Azim-ush-Shan Rs. 6000 on 11th July for re- 
taining the towns with Һет.!52 The Parwana for the transfer 
of the zamindari rights of Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur was 
issued by the Emperor's Diwan, Izzat Khan, on Shabar 2, in the 
forty second year of the reign of the Emperor,? along with 
Prince Azim-ush-Shan's Nishan, annexing the ‘Tomasooh’ of the 
*Jemindars'.!54, 

Walsh and Khwajah Sarhad, after sending three copies of the 
Nishan attested by the Kazi towards the end of July, returned to 
Sutanati in the third week of September, 1698.155 Prince Azim- 
ush-Shan had desired them to get three pieces of small brass can- 
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nons to satisfy his curiosity ‘or rather warlike Disposition’, along 
with a handsome and ‘Decent Artillery. Agent Eyre sent the 
‘New Flint ware that came by the Anna [being the best and the 
greatest curiosities that had come out of England these many 
years’] on September 22, 1698, in order to preserve the ‘Friend- 
ship and Affection he hath in a more speciall manner demon- 
strated to the English above other Nations’ and considering that 
‘we may have further occasion to make use of his favours in mat- 
ter wherein the Right Honourable Companys Affairs may receive 
great prejudice without his Countenance and protection’ ,!56 

Prince Azim-ush-Shan granted the zamindari right of ‘Decal- 
cultta, Chuttanuttee and Govindpore’ on payment of the ‘same 
rent to the King as the Jimmidars Successively have done’ and 
had ordered the ‘Jimmidars of the said Towns to make over their 
right and Title to the English upon their paying to the Jimmi- 
dar(s) One thousand rupees for the same’. The Savarna Rai- 
chaudhuri family made a ‘great noise’ about the grant of the 
zamindari to the English Company and were unwilling to part 
with ‘their Country’ and threatened ‘to complain to the King of 
the Injustice of the Prince in giving away their country which 
they had so long in Possession’. They persisted in their ‘Averse- 
ness Notwithstanding the Prince had an officer upon them to 
bring them to Compliance’. Ultimately the Company offered the 
zamindars Rs. 1500 for ‘relinquishing their Title to the said 
townes’ and for transferring the zamindari rights ‘under their 
Hands in writing (to the effect) that they have made over the 
same to the Right Honourable Company’.!5? This was accepted 
by the zamindars and the deal was closed on 9th November 1698 
by executing the bainama. 

Before we give the text of the bainama, it must be clearly 
borne in mind that the Company did not ‘purchase’ the three 
villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur, but simply acquired 
the zamindari, ie., right to collect rents, management of waste 
lands etc. The Company paid the annual rent of the three vil- 
lages to the Mogul Emperor, as assessed by the local revenue 
officials, as they constituted part of a Khas Mahal. The Savarna 
Raichaudhuri family members, who were the zamindars of the 
three villages, were paid compensation for divesting themselves 
of their rights, if any. Moreover, when the Emperor resumed 
the Khas Mahal, they could not question its validity. Prince Azim- 
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ush-Shan, as the Viceroy and grandson of Emperor Aurangzeb, 
had the power to transfer the zamindari rights, which an ordinary 
Nawab lacked. He was covetous, no doubt, but his sanction to 
the English Company to acquire the zamindari rights from, the 
existing zamindars, on payment of fair compensation, was not 
arbitrary and therefore could not be challenged. The bainama 
clearly mentioned that the transfer was effected for a sum of one 
thousand and three hundred rupees. 

The Company never claimed any superior title to the land in 
the three villages and paid the annual rent to the imperial trea- 
sury at Hugli without any default till 1758. This is evident from 
the following extract from the Bengal general letter to the Court 
of Directors dated February 22, 1699: 

We have gained the Princes Neshaun for a firme Settle- 
ment in this place with the rent of three towns which will 
be a revenue sufficient to bare the Charge of thé Garrison 
&ca.158 

Let us see what the Court of Directors had to say about this 
transaction as a whole. They wrote on November 21, 1699 to 
Bengal: 

Your Present to the Prince was very Considerable and 

: made a large hole in our Cash, but since you were neces- 

sitated thereunto you did well to take that advantage for 
getting his Grant of the Two Towns of Chuttanuttee and 
Gobinpore as well as Calcutta at the Annuall rent of One 
: Thousand two hundred rupees,!®® We shall now expect to 
see an Instance of your Zeal and Skill for'our Service by 
the Advancement of our Revenues there, well knowing that 
the care and a kind Treatment of the Natives will make 
those Towns flourish under the mild Government of the 
English, Besides which you may goe on now in making any 
necessary Additional Strength to our ffortification without 
fear of giving umbrage to the Moors, because they cant 
- pretend to make an inquisition in a Place where they have 
nothing to do withall.!60 

The bainama does not mention the area of the three villages. 
Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur measured 5076 bighas and 18% 
cottahs. The Bara Bazar occupied 488 bighas and 9% cottahs.!6! 
The area of Govindpur was 1178 bighas and 7 cottahs, that of 
Kalkatah 1816 bighas and 17 cottahs and that of Sutanati 1692 
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bighas 12 cottahs, excluding the Bazar. (The area of Calcutta 
in 1752, which included the three villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah, 
Govindpur, Bara Bazar and John Nagore was only 5,4722 
bighas).!62 


Translation of the Bainama.!63 


“Copy of the deed of purchase of the villages Dihi Kal- 
katah, etc., bearing the seal of the gazi and the signature of 
the zamindars. The details are as follows:— 

“We submissive to Zslam, declaring our names and des- 
cent; (viz.) Manohar Dat, son of Bas Deo, the son of Raghu, 
and Ramchand the son of Bidhyadhar, son of Jagdis; and 
Ram Bhadar, the son of Ram Deo, son of Kesu; and Pran, 
the son of Kalesar, the son of Gauri; and Manohar Singh, the 
son of Gandarb, the son ; being in a state of legal 
capacity and in enjoyment of all the rights given by the 
law; avow and declare upon this wise; that we conjointly 
have sold and made a true and legal conveyance of the 
village Dihi Kalkatah and Sutanati within the jurisdiction 
of parganah Amirabad and village Gobindpur under the 
jurisdiction of parganahs Paeqan and Kalktah, to English 
Company with rents and uncultivated lands and ponds and 
groves and rights over fishing and woodlands and dues from 
resident artisans, together with the lands appertaining there- 
to, bounded by the accustomed notorious and usual boun- 
daries, the same being owned and possessed by us [up to 
this time the thing sold being in fact and in law free from 
adverse rights or litigation forming a prohibition to a valid 
sale and transfer] in exchange for the sum of one thousand 
and three hundred rupees, current coin of this time, includ- 
ing all rights and appurtenances thereof, internal and exter- 
nal; and the said purchase money has been transferred to 
our possession from the possession of the said purchaser 
and we have made over the aforesaid purchased thing to him 
and have excluded from this agreement all false claims, and 
we have become absolute guarantors that if by chance any 
person entitled to the aforesaid boundaries should come 
forward, the defence thereof is incumbent upon us; and 
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henceforth neither we nor our representatives absolutely and 
entirely, in no manner whatsoever, shall lay claim to the 
aforesaid boundaries, nor shall the charge of any litigation 
fall upon the English Company. For these reasons we have 
caused to be written and have delivered these few sentences 
that when need arises they may be evidence. Written on 
the 15th of the month Jamadi I in Hijri year 1110, equiva- 
lent to the 44th year of the reign full of glory and pros- 
perity". 
(The date is the 10th November, 1698, O.S.) 


Job Charnock, who founded Calcutta, could not, in his life- 
time, acquire the zamindari rights of Sutanati, Kalkatah and 
Govindpur from the Savarna Raichaudhuri family. He had, it 
appears, entrusted this task to his son-in-law, Charles Eyre who 
fulfilled his mission. Eyre gave two things to Calcutta: Fort 
` William and the Mausoleum of his father-in-law. His Fort 
William is no more, but the Mausoleum of Job Charnock is still 
standing. 


Though we have given above the details of the foundation of 
Calcutta and the acquisition of the zamindari rights of the three 
villages that were its constituents, we have not given the career 
and achievements of Job Charnock, the Founding Father of our 
city, reserving them for narration in the next Chapter. This will 
also give us an opportunity to rebut the claims of the Armenians. 
Moreover, it is not proper to give here the personal life of Job 
Charnock. Charnock has not received the attention of historians 
he deserved. There are more myths about the Father of Calcutta 
than facts which have come down to us. A full-length biography 
of Job Charnock is a desideratum, but the absence of records 
prevent us from doing justice to this most colourful personality 
of early British India. The best thing we can do is to demarcate 
the boundaries.of myths and legends on the one hand and history 
on the other. This will give us an opportunity to piece together 
all available bits of information about Charnock in the next 
Chapter. 
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December 4, 1689, p. 95). 

Madras Diary dated January 23, 1690 (Records of Fort St. George 
— Diary and Consultation Book of 1690, Madras, 1917), p. 5. 
Dacca Diaries, dated October 1st, 1690, p. 130. 

Dacca Diaries, p. 127. 

Madras Diary, December 4, 1689, Letter of Sharu Khan Beg to 
President Yale, P. 85, already noticed under reference No. 22. 
Eyre, Braddyll & others at Dacca apprehended a second imprison- 
ment following Aurangzeb's order to extirpate all English from 
his Dominions. They had agreed amongst themselves 'to leave the 
ffactory, divide and leave obscurely in the citty or places adjacent 


till an opportunity offers for our departure’ (Dacca Diary, un- 
dated letter, p. 127). 


Madras Diary dated January 23, 1690, p. 5. 

Madras Diary dated February 11, 1690, p. 10. 

Madras Diary dated February 17, 1690, p. 13. 

Madras Diary dated Monday, May 5, 1690, p. 31. 

Madras Diary, June 2, 1690, p. 36. 

Madras Diary, Friday, June 6, 1690 & June 10, Tuesday, 1690. 
pp. 38-40. 

Madras Diary, Monday, June 2, 1690, p. 36. 

Madras Diary, June 2, 1690, p. 40. The text of the farman is 
recorded in the Madras Diary dated June 9, 1690, pp. 39-40. 
& 37. Madras Diary, Monday, June 16, 1690, p. 43. 

Madras Diary, June 18 & 19, 1690 and Sept. 5, 1690, pp. 45. 
46 & 72. 

Madras Diary, Monday, June 23, 1690, p. 47. 

Madras Diary, June 28, 1690, p. 48. 

Madras Diary, June 30, 1690, p. 48. 

Madras Diary, July 1, 1690, pp. 49-53. 

Madras Diary, July 1, 1690, pp. 49-50. 

Madras Diary, July 1, 1690, p. 50. 

Madras Diary, July 1, 1690, pp. 50-51. 

Madras Diary, July 1, 1690, p. 51. 

Madras Diary, July 1, 1690, pp. 52-53. 


C.R. Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, 2 vols., London, 1906. 
vol. I, pp. 8-9. 


*Note for 47 to 149. Read 48 for second 47 and so on by adding 


one more number upto 149. Thus, 82 should be read 83 and 
149 as 150. 
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Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, p. 9. 

Madras Diary, Monday, July 7, 1690, p. 54. 

Madras Diary, July 15, 1690, p. 56. 

Madras Diary, July 16 & 18, 1690, p. 56. 

Madras Diary, July 22, 1690, p. 58. 

Madras Diary, July 24, 1690, p. 58. 

The Bengal farman did not reach Surat till May 26, 1690 (Mad- 
ras Diary, July 14, 1690, p. 55). It was received only on Sep- 
tember 21, 1690. The text used here is as entered in the Madras 
Diary dated September 21, 1690. Stewart in his History of Ben- 
gal (appendix IV) has also given the text of this farman, giving 
proper punctuation marks. 


Madras Diary, August 21, 1690, p. 68. 

Eyre and Braddyll, dated August 6, 1689, to President Yale, 
Dacca Diaries, p. 126. 

Madras Diary, August 21, 1690, p. 68. 

Capt. Joseph Haddock, Commander of the Princess of Denmark, 
died on August 23, 1690. Madras Diary, November 29, 1690, 
p. 94. 

Madras Diary, November 29, 1690, p. 94. 

Wilson, Early Annals, vol. I, p. 124. 

Wilson, Early Annals, vol. I, pp. 124-25. 

Hasbul-hookum: A sending to command. The initial words and 


thence the title of a document issued agreeably to royal autho- 
rity, by the Vazir or other high officers of Government. A Royal 
order. 

Piscash = Peshcash = present. 

Dacca Diaries, 3rd November, 1969, p. 131. 

Mutsuddie = mutasaddi —clerk. 

Dacca Diaries, 3rd November, 1690, p. 131. 

Dacca Diaries, 25th November, 1690, p. 131. 
Perpetuanno—cloth made of wool or cotton and wool, lasting 
longer. 

rashes—Italian Rases silk, satin or fine surge. 

Nazir—his name is not given. 

Eunuch—Inspector or Supervisor. 

Malik Hadi was Nawab's Diwan. 

Aftaba—a water jug or ewer. 

Basin or bowl. 

Lalmund was appointed the English Company's Vakil, after dis- 
missing Gangaram. 

At Babu Bazar Ghat, Dacca. 

Dacca Diaries, 4th December, 1690, p. 132. 

Asad Khan (Umdat-ul-Mulk), was made full Vazir by Aurangzeb 
in 1683. 
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Lutfulla Khan, who saved Aurangzeb from assassination. (Storía 
Do Mogor of Manucci, vol. II, pp. 232-33— Indian reprint). 
Mir Ali Akbar or Mahomed Akbar was recommended foujdar 
of Hugli by Eyre and Braddyll. Dacca Diaries, p. 126. 
Stewart, History of Bengal, appendix IX. Received per Orange, 
1692, No. 275A. 

Mutsuddies—clerks; Carrowries (carori—krori)—collectors of reve- 
nue; Jaggerdars (Jagidars)—holders of land by jagir or military 
tenures; Gomastehs (gumastahs)—agents on commission; Phous- 
dars (foujdars)—military commanders of districts; Jimmedars 
(Jamadars)—native subordinate officers; Conongees (Canungoes) 
—village revenue officers. 

Rawdari (Rahdari or remuneration of road patrols); Jimmedarie 
(zamindari)—collections made by a zamindar; Firmashe (farm- 
ashayat)—goods forced out for the State use. 

Stewart, History of Bengal, appendix VIII. Received per Orange, 
1692, 265A. 

O.C. No. 5,777; Fort St. George Letter to Court dated November 
20, 1691; Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, extract No. 10, 
pp. 10-12. 


Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, extract No. 8, pp. 8-9 (O.C. 
No. 5770—Fort St. George Letter to Court dated May 25, 
1691). 


O.C. 5770, Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 8, pp. 8-9. 
O.C. 5777, Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, pp. 10-12. 

O.C. 5777, Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, p. 11. 

O.C. 5770, Wilson, Old Fort Willidm, vol. I, No. 8, pp. 8-9. 
O.C. 5777, Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 10, pp. 10-12. 
O.C. 5777, Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 10, pp. 10-12. 
Punch was a preparation of liquor consisting of panch (five) in- 
gredients—rum/arrack/country liquor, sugar, lemon-juice, water and 
spices. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 92. 

Roman Catholics. The Augustinian Friars of Bandel Church are 
meant here. 

Goldsborough's report (О.С. 5899 & 5900), Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, 
p. 94. 

Sutanati Diary and Consultation, July 13, 1691; Wilson Old 
Fort William, vol. I, No. 9, p. 9. 

Hedges Diary, vol. II, p. 129. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 93. 

Hedges Diary, vol. II, p. 129. 

Hedges Diary, vol. II, pp. 129-30. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 156. He was appointed ‘Our Captain 
General and Commander in Chief of all our Land and Sea 
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Forces’ on 10th April, 1693. He died before this commission 
reached him. (Hedges’ Diary, vol. П, p. 158). 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 157. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 124. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. П, p. 91. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, pp. 91-92. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, p. 92, note 1. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. ЇЇ, p. 92, note 2. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, p. 92. 

Hedges' Diary, vol. II, p. 93. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, p. 92. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. П, p. 93. 

Hedges Diary, vol. IL, pp. 91-94 for the text. 

Hedges' Diary, vol. II, p. 94. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, P. 94; ibid, p. 125 for Sutanati Consul- 
tation dated Tuesday, January 25, 1693/94, 

The Bengal General letter to Court dated December 14, 1694 
stated that the duties collected *out of the Towne last month and 
fines paid amounted to about 160 rupees whereas formerly it was 
soe small that it did not amount to 30 rupees one month with 
another (Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, Extract No. 15, 
pp. 14-15). 

Wilson, Early Annals, vol. I, p. 146 based on Chuttanutte Diary, 
1694-5. 

O.C. 5,949; Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 15, pp. 14-15. 
Adapted from Wilson, Early Annals, vol, I pp. 146-147. 

West Coast of Sumatra. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, p. 133. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p. 199. 

Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, pp. 133-34, 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 14, p. 14. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 17, p. 16. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 1579р: 167 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 197152177 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 19, p. 18. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 19, pp. 18-19. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 16 (pp. 15-16) and No. 
19 (p. 18). 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 19, pp. 17-18. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. Y, No. 19, p. 17. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 19, p. 17. Covid—a 
cubit. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 19, p. 18. 

We do not want to enter into the merits of the' stories con- 
nected with this transaction. It is believed that the local zamindar 
was a friend of Job Charnock and he had. started negotiating 
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with him. It is even said that he met the senior member of 
of the Savarna Raichaudhuri family at his Thakur dalan (place 
of worship). The popular belief is that it was their zamindari 
cutchery which was converted for the factory by Charnock. The 
Company's records do not give credence to such fanciful 
stories. A.K. Ray, in his A Short History of Calcutta (Census 
of India, 1901, vol. VII, Calcutta Town & Suburbs, Part 1, 
Calcutta, 1902) has recounted all these traditions (p. 22). 

(1) Sarada Charan Mitra, The Land-Law of Bengal (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1895), Calcutta, 1898, pp. 32-36; (2) Report of 
the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, vol. II, pp. 176-177 
(Radha Kumud Mookerji’s study) for the legal status of Cal- 
cutta zamindari. 


J.N. Sarkar, History of Bengal, vol. П (Dacca University), pp- 
264-268. 

Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. 1, No. 15, pp. 14-15. 

Letter from London to Bengal dated March 6, 1695, Para 10; 
Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. 1, No. 18, p. 16. 

Bengal to Court of Directors, O.C., 5,949, dated December 14, 
1694; Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, Extract No. 15, pp. 14-15. 


General letter from the Court to Bengal, London, April 16, 
1697, Para 6, Letter Book No. 9; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, No. 23, p. 23. 


Chuttanutte Diary, March 7th, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, No. 34, pp. 34-35. 


Chuttanutte Diary, March 7 & 10, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort 
William, vol. I, No. 34, pp. 34-35. 

Chuttanuttee Diary, March 24, 1698; Wilson Old Fort William, 
vol. I, No. 34, p. 36. 

Chuttanutte Diary, March 24, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, No. 34, p. 36. 

Chuttanutte Diary, April 1, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, No. 34, p. 36. 

Chuttanutte Diary, April 14, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William. 
vol. I No. 34, p. 37. 

Chuttanutte Diary, June 14, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I No. 34 p. 37. 

Chuttanutte Diary, June 22, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, No. 34, p. 37. 


Chuttanutte Diary, July 2, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. 
І, No. 34, pp. 37-38. 

Chuttanutte Diary, March to July, 1698, Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, pp. 37-38. 

Chuttanutte Diary, March to July, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. T, p. 44. 
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154. Originals of these documents were delivered to Khwajah Sarhad 
in 1714 during the Surman Embassy (Wilson, Early Annals, vol. 
IL p. 183 table). Surman's Diary as well as the documents 
entrusted to him were lost to the Company, but found their way 
to the British Museum. The bainama as well as Issat Khan's 
Parwana (British Museum Additional Mss 24, 39) are now in 
the British Museum. 

155. Chuttanutte Diary, August 1, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William. 
vol. I, pp. 37-38. 

156. Chuttanutte Diary, Sept. 22, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, pp. 38-39. 

157. Chuttanutte Diary, Oct. 31, 1698; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, pp. 39-40. 

158. Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, No. 41 p. 42. 

159. Issat Khan's Parwana gives rent as Rs. 1194-41-11. The rent 
on May 4, 1714 was Rs. 1,281-6-9. The increase was in ihe 
rent of Govindpur. 

160. Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, Extract No. 44, p. 44. 

161. Wilson, Early Annals, vol. I, p. 284. 

162. R.C. Sterndale, An Historical Account of the Calcutta Collec- 
torate, 1885; reprint, Calcutta, 1959, p. 8. 

163. A.K. Ray, Short History of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1902; pp. 20, 
34; Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. I, pp. 40-41. 


The bainama was discovered by William Irvine and was translated 
by him for Dr. C.R. Wilson. It was first used by A. K. Ray in his 
Short History of Calcutta and Wilson in his Old Fort William. A 
photostat of the bainama is given by А.К. Ray (reduced and printed 
in the author's Calcutta: Origin of the Name and Kolkathar Srishti 
O Job Charnock—in Bengali). The bainama is not a perfectly valid 
document, but an evidence of relinquishment of the Zamindari rights 
of the then adult family members of the Junior branch of the Savarna 
Raichaudhuries. 

Manohar Dat probably is a mistake (according to А.К. Ray, a 
scion of the Savarna Raichaudhuri family and author of A Short 
History) for Manohar Deo. In the pedigree given by A.K. Ray, 
Manohardeva is the son of Vasudeva, who is the son of Raghudeva, 
who was the son of Jagadis, who was the son of Ramarai, who was 
the son of Lakshmikanta Majumdar. 

Jagdis, the grandson of Lakshmikanta, as above. 

Kulesvara, the son of Kesavaram, son of Srimanta, son of Gourirai, 
son of Lakshmikanta. 

Gaurirai, son of Lakshmikanta, as above. 

The blank probably stands for ‘ditto’, Gandharva being the son of 
Gauriari, son of Lakshmikanta. (Cf. A.K. Ray, Short History, p. 37) 
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JOB CHARNOCK, THE FOUNDER OF 
CALCUTTA 


“Go ye, who inherit this heritage wide, 
By deeds of two centuries bravely won, 
Go seek the old record how Job Charnock died, 
Seek the grave where he lies with his wife side by side, 
‘Tis in the Churchyard round the Church of St. John.!" 
—H. T. Prinsep. 


Job Charnock's career in India, covering over 36 years, falls 
into four distinct periods. The Patna period (1658-1680) was 
practically uneventful, except for his tussle with Streynsham 
Master. His chiefship of the Kasimbazar factory (1681-1685) 
marks the second period during which he came into conflict with 
Matthias Vincent and William Hedges, his official superiors. 
Incessant warfare marks the third period of his life (1686-1690). 
The skirmish at Hugli, occupation of Hijili, and Chittagong ex- 
pedition are the main events of this period. Charnock’s return 
to Calcutta marks the fourth and last period of his life, We shall 
give a review of the progress of the East India Company’s trade 
under his stewardship in this Chapter. Charnock’s character, 
his private life dealing with his marriage, children, religion and 
will are dealt with thereafter. Before we conclude this Chapter, 
we shall examine the Armenian claim of their founding Calcutta 
long before the arrival of Charnock on the scene. 


I. CHARNOCK’S CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Job Charnock, the founding father of Calcutta, reached India 
іп 1655 or 1656,2 though there is nothing on record to show that 
he has been sent out to India in the service of the ‘Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies’. 
Charnock’s application for employment has not been preserved 
in the Company’s records. No bond has also been executed by 
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him at the time of coming out to India. His name is not found 
in any of the sailing lists of 1655, 1656 and 1657.3 This shows 
that he came out to India either as an adventurer or as a favourite 
of the ‘Committees’ (Directors). 

Maurice Thom(p)son had floated a company in 1655 when 
the United Stock broke up. At first he worked independently, 
but in 1657 the principal merchants engaged in the trade, includ- 
ing the interlopers, agreed to the continuance of the joint stock 
system, A new Charter was granted to this resuscitated London 
East India Company on October 1, 1657.! Job Charnock was 
perhaps one of the merchants of Maurice Thomson and his asso- 
ciates and had reached India in 1655 or 1656. 

Most of the merchants recruited by Maurice Thomson were 
related to prominent ecclesiastics of the day, as he himself was 
interested in the spread of the Gospel in India. Daniel Sheldon, 
one of the colleagues of Charnock and executor of his will, was 
the nephew of Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury. Ion 
Ken, another colleague of Job, was the elder brother of the cele- 
brated bishop, Thomas Ken. Charnock himself was the brother 
of Stephen, the Puritan theologian. Sheldon, Ken and Charnock 
were called *Mau. Thomson's planters and propagatours of the 
Gospel in these heathenish parts' in the private correspondence 
of the day.® 

When Maurice Thomson took over the direction of the new 
London Company, he made it a point to elect or confirm those 
who were 'an honour to religion, and able and honest to do the 
Company good service’. ‘At a court of Committees for the New 
General Stock’ held on January 12-13, 1658/59, Charnock was 
appointed fourth at Kasimbazar, with Ion Ken as Chief, Daniel 
Sheldon as Second and John Priddy as third.? The Court of Direc- 
tor’s letter to Hugli dated February 27, 1657/58 confirmed their 
appointments mentioning their salaries. Charnock’s salary was 
£ 20 per annum.® 

Thomas Hopkins, Ion Ken, Richard Chamberlain, Edmund 
Bugden and (probably) Job Charnock, who were sent out to Ben- 
gal by Maurice Thomson and associates were joined by William 
Blake, the Chief of the Old Company at Hugli. Thomas Billidge 
had procured a separate Nishan from Shah Shuja, Viceroy of 
Bengal, for their trade.9 Though the home authorities had ap- 
pointed Charnock for Kasimbazar, he was retained at Hugli by 
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the Agent of the Bengal factories. A letter from Balasore to 
Madras dated December 3, 1658 gives the actual arrangement 
as follows: At HUGHLI Hopkins, Rogers, Charnock, and Tho- 
mas Gifford..... 

'The factories in Bengal (Balasore, Hugli, Kasimbazar and 
Patna) were constituted into an Agency in the middle of Febru- 
ary 1658, independent of Fort St. George, but under the control 
of the President and Council at Surat.'° Jonathan Trevisa was 
appointed Agent of the Bengal factories on March 27, 1658 and 
he reached Madras on October 11, 1658, in the Merchant's 
Delight. He proceeded to Balasore soon after, but, on account 
of the civil war, stayed there till October 29, 1659, managing the 
affairs of Bengal from that place. Trevisa reached Hugli only 
by the end of November, 1659. 

There is nothing on record to show that Job Charnock served 
at Kasimbazar!! in 1657 or 1658. He is still at Balasore in 
August 1658 as is evident from Thomas Bateman's letter from 
that port which reads: “Your friend Mr. Ken is not recovered 
but has every other day his wonted fits; and poor Job (Charnock) 
begins to droop and sympathise with Ion's sickness".!? After a 
Short stay at Hugli, Charnock proceeded to Patna and arrived, 
on his way, at Rajmahal on January 31, 1658 (59) and accord- 
ing to the letter of Henry Aldworth!? to Thomas Davies dated 
“Pro. ffebr. 1658(59)", “Mr. Chamberlayne and Mr. Charnock 
are goeing tomorrow р, Pattana; Mr. Charnock for the quicker 
dispatch of his voyage is now cutting his haire, and intends to 
enter into the Moores fashion this day. I would have sent you 
one of his lockes too keepe for a antique but Mr. Chamberlayne 
hath promised to doe it...”. н ! ] 

The English factory at Patna was situated at ‘Singee’ (Sin- 
ghiya), near Lalganj, 15 miles north of the city, on the left peat 
of the river Gandak. Charnock reached Patna in February 1659 
and spent the next twenty years there in supplying saltpetre"! to 
the Company. Chamberlain was the first chief of the English 
factory at Patna and Ion Ken succeeded him. Charnock was 
appointed fifth in the order of seniority in the Bay of Bengal 

factories vide letter of October 7, 1662 from the Company. 

Charnock’s original engagement seems to have been for five 

years as was the then customary practice. His memorial!5 to 
terminate his service at the end of the contracted period is dated 
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February 23, 1663/64. Charnock who had taken a decision to 
return to England was persuaded by William Blake,!6 the newly 
appointed Chief of the Bengal factories, to stay a little longer. 
He agreed to remain at Patna until the end of September 1664 
vide his letter dated February 23, on condition that he was 
made the head of Patna factory and he was, accordingly, appoin- 
ted to that post, since Ion Ken, whose contracted period of service 
had come to an end, handed over charge to Thomas Stiles, 

Charnock changed his mind and remained as the head of the 
Patna factory from 1664 to 1679. His change of mind was 
attributed to the receipt of the news of his father's death at home. 
Perhaps he did not find it worthwhile going home as his parents 
were dead and his only brother, Stephen, was spending his days 
in obscurity. He was discontented and wanted to resign his post 
in 1670. A consultation held at Hugli on September 19, 1670 
says: 

Job Charnock, Chief there (Patna) has writ us to leave 
the imployment, returning his indentures and covenants un- 
signed, which wee suppose proceeds from a risentment of 
not being raised in imployment according to his expecta- 
tions and time of service... . 

Shem Bridges, who was then the Agent of the Bengal factories, 
requested Charnock to remain for at least a year, stating that if 
he (Charnock) acquainted him with his desires, he would report 
them to the Company so that a ‘person of his abillities may not 
want their incouragement'.!? Charnock’s appointment as Chief 
at Patna!9? was confirmed by the Court of Directors in their des- 
patch of December, 1669. In 1671 (October 25) an order of 
the Court increased his salary to £ 40; and a month later he was 
informed that ‘in case he continues in the Company's service, 
as they have had respect to him in the increase of his salary... 
so they will further consider him as to his past Service'?? Char- 
nock once again changed his mind though he refused to sign the 
indentures and covenants in 1672 as he wanted to return to 
England as soon as possible.?! 

The Chief and Council of Bengal wrote to the Company on 
December 28, 1674 that Charnock 'doth manage their business 
(of saltpetre) as much to your advantage as any can, and when 
anything happens contrary to your interest it lies (w)holy out of 
his way to amend it.?? That Sir William Langhorn, the Com- 
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pany's Agent at Fort St. George, to which the Bengal factories 
had reverted, also had the same high regard for Charnock as the 
Bay Council is shown by a recommendation he made to the home 
authorities about the Patna Chief. This was to the effect that 
if Walter Clavell went home (as he was reported to be intending) 
and Matthias Vincent succeeded him, as next in seniority, Char- 
nock, though having a claim to the chiefship of Kasimbazar, 
should be retained at Patna, as ‘your (salt) petre business being 
so important and so much needing him, who by all reports is the 
only person for that business’.23 


The Court of Directors granted a personal allowance of £ 20 
per annum to Charnock. They wrote (para 22) in their general 
letter to Fort St. George on December 24, 1675: 


Upon the commendation you give us of Mr, Job Charnock 
we have resolved that for his incouragement (during his) 
Stay in our Service at Pattana to give him 20 II per Ann(um) 
as a gratuitie to commence from the arivall of these Ships, 
and if any Alteration shall be made in our Factories under 
your Agency some what may be done for his further ad- 
vancement.?1 
Charnock was third in Council in Bengal, next to Walter 
Clavell (Agent) and Matthias Vincent (Chief 
On December 19, 1676, Charnock came dow 
Hugli to attend a General Council of the Bengal factories. He 
desired a transfer from Patna ‘on preferment’ as being the ‘eldest 
servant’ in that part of India. The Council, consequently, de- 
clared the chiefship of the Patna factory vacant pending orders 
from Fort St. George.?5 As there was no immediate prospects 
for his preferment, Charnock returned to his post as Chief, He 
left Hugli on February 1, 1677 and reached Patna in: due course, 
Agent Streynsham Master and his Council held a consultation 
extraordinary at Fort St. George on August 7, 1678, and appoin- 
ted Matthias Vincent as Agent at Hugli, Charnock was continued 
as Chief at Patna, but he was promoted Second in Bengal. As 
there were vacancies at Fort St. George, Charnock was offered 
the fifth place in Council there. ‘And in case Mr. Job Charnock 
shall leave the chiefship of Pattana, and accept the fifth place in 
Council’, Matthias Vincent was permitted to fill the vacancy at 
Patna.?5 


at Kasimbazar), 
n from. Patna to 
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Charnock did not accept the position the Court of Directors 
offered him at Fort St. George as it did not meet with his expec- 
tations and probably as he was unwilling to quit Bengal? The 
letter dated October 28, 1678 from the Patna Council addressed 
to the Fort throws much light on this subject: 

We have observed what your Worshipfull Agent and 
Councell of the Fort have inserted in a clause of theire letter 
you sent us in yours, concerning Job Charnock, to which he 
replyes that he is no ways yet satisfyed, nor can he in the 
least conceive that the 5 of Councell there belongs to him, 
and therefore desires theire excuse for his not proceeding 
thither, he being not a little troubled to see much hard mea- 
sure afforded him from thence, by depriving him thus of the 
right to which hath so many yeares since, and doth now at 
present belong to him, and therefore desires they would be 
pleased to take into further consideration, being allmost con- 
fident that his Hon'ble Employers will not suffer him to be 
thus neglected and unregarded after his 20 years service in 
theire imployment, but afford him his right station. 

Streynsham Master, ‘Agent and Governor’, and his Council 
members, John Bridger, and Timothy Wilkes, at a consultation 
held on Monday, December 9, 1678, took Charnock’s above letter 
into consideration. The Company's despatches of January 3, 
1679 to the Fort and the Bay, appointed Charnock, ‘having done 
us, as we esteem it, good and faithful service’, Chief at Kasim- 
bazar and Second of Council in the Bay, with right to succeed 


Vincent, This necessarily displaced Littleton from the chiefship 
of Kasimbazar.22 The consultation at Madras in this respect 
read: 


It is therefore resolved to send order to the Chief and 
Council of the Bay that Mr. Job Charnock shall be Chief 
of Cossumbazar and Mr. Littleton to be persuaded to accept 
of the secondship under him as the Hon'ble Company have 
appointed, and if he do accept it, then Mr. Samuel Hervy 
to be second at Hughly, and the Chiefship of Dacca to lie 
vacant until further order, there being little business there 
but what is transacted at the Durbars by the Vackeels, but 
if Mr. Littleton do refuse to be second of Cossumbazar to 
finish this year's investments begun by him and not to be 
well concluded without him, and after the departure of the 


24 
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shipping some time in the month of January to deliver the 
charge of Cossumbazar factory over to Mr. Charnock who 
shall then enter upon that Chiefship, and Mr. Littleton then 
to be second at Hughly until further orders. 

Charnock's transfer to Kasimbazar was slowed down by Master 
and his Council at an extraordinary consultation held at Fort 
St. George on July 12, 1679. Charnock was ordered to move 
to Kasimbazar only after finishing ‘this year’s saltpetre business 
at Pattana, and stay there to deliver up the remains of that Fac- 
tory before he remove’. Littleton was asked to ‘remain at Cos- 
sumbazar (and) to go on with the business there until Mr. Char- 
nock do come to receive the remaines of that Factory from 
him'.3? Littleton, who was ill and had suffered the loss of his 
young daughter Elizabeth in July, showed some natural annoy- 
ance. He held his post of Chief under a general ‘settlement’ 
made by the Agent and Council, Hugli, and he took its alteration, 
by which he alone was displaced, as signifying that he was the 
only *unworthy' person in the Bay—a great discouragement and 
discredit to himself. He said he was ready to lay down his em- 
ployment as soon as the investment was finished, since his dis- 
placement reflected on his capacity and experience: on the other 
hand he was not unwilling to serve elsewhere, but if this was 
denied him he would ‘contentedly set down and await the product 
of time?! Charnock accepted the Fort's orders, saying that he 
was ready to move accordingly, when the year's business was 


finished, viz. the saltpetre boats dispatched and the warehouse 
opened again for trade. 


Master Vs Charnock 


Master, accompanied by Richard Mohun, paid a visit to Ben- 
gal in 1679 for inspecting the Company's factories. After visiting 
Balasore, Master reached Hugli on September 16. Не inspected 
the books there and left Hugli on November 4 for Kasimbazar, 
which place he reached on the night of the 7th. On September 
20, 1679, Master wrote a letter to Charnock by an express mes- 
senger saying that it was about two months since the last advice 
came from him. Master desired to know ‘the certainty of affairs, 

especially as to the saltpetre and the phyrmaund, the time spend- 
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ing away apace, that when we knew the worst it might be pro- 
vided for.3? He was also advised of the reasons of Master's 
visiting the factories. At a consultation held on Wednesday, 
September 27, Charnock was desired to be present at Hugli for a 
General Council of the Bay to be held there by the 1st of Decem- 
ber. Charnock’s long letter dated October 13, 1679, recounted 
the difficulties he was experiencing in clearing the saltpetre boats 
from Patna. The new Diwan found fault with the farman. He 
ordered that the English should give a Mochelka (bond) ‘to pro- 
сше a paper from aloft’ (i.e., from the imperial court at Delhi) 
‘to clear us from custom here, and that wee must pay now the 
custome of what goods on board’. Ultimately the Diwan agreed 
to accept Charnock’s undertaking to produce a farman within 
four months from Delhi, freeing the Company from payment of 
Customs. The Diwan went out of Patna before the bond could 
be sealed by the Kazi. The boatmen, in the meanwhile, de- 
manded Rs, 5000 for demurrage. The matter was dragged to the 
Kazi’s court. An amount of Rs, 660 was paid to the boatmen 
for demurrage. Charnock had sent his Vakil to Delhi, but on 
account of the indisposition of Inayat Khan, moraine cee ge 
done there. ‘When, the yeares business is finished, vizt. the boats 
sent downe and the warehouse opened, Job Charnock is ready 
to attend your commands for his departure hence for Bengall", 


the factors from Patna wrote to Master. There were 31 boats 
laden with 29889 (10011.29 refined and 19878: 11 brown) 
*The great disappointment 


maunds of saltpetre for clearance.? 1 
Of advices from Райапа and the want of the saltpetre thence 
Was noted at a consultation?! held at Hugli on October 23. Next 
day (October 24), after reading the advices from Patna, ‘it was 


Pattana that if 
Tesolved to send order to Mr. Charnock &ca, at : 
Mr. Charnock accepted of the Chiefship of Cossumbazar, to which 


the Honble Company have appointed him, that he should leave 
the Factory of Pattana or Singee in such time that he eds be 
at Cossumbazar by the 20th of next month, or sooner, and that . 
he deliver up all the Companys remaines, books, papers &ca. P 
степу Peachy, Samuell Meverell and James Sowdon and take 


their receipt for the same’. The saltpetre boats dd not pat 
ugli ti rnock could not get clearance о 
gli till November 3, as Cha Lari tom 


them on account of the Kings Diwan being ‘si i 
the meanwhile Master proceeded to Kasimbazar,9 reaching that 
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belonging to that Factory and all the papers, bookes of 
Accompts &ca. relateing to the Honble. Companys affairs 
unto Mr. George Peacock, whome we have appointed and 
doe hereby appoint to be Chief of the Factory at Pattana and 
and Singee, Jeremy Peachy to be second and Samuel Meve- 
rell to be third, and they are to examine and sea that the 
remaines and debts doe agree with the bookes of Accompts. 
We desire and expect your ready complyance herewith that 
you may be downe to take charge of the business of Second 
here some time within the next month of January, which is 
the needful at present from 
Your loving friends 
Streynsham Master 
Matthias Vincent 
Richard Mohun. 


Charnock left Patna on December 9, being delayed for some 
days more ‘for want of a dastak’, and reached Hugli on 23rd 
December, after Master's departure. Master had ignored the Com- 
pany's order dated January 3, 1679: 

Mr. Job Charnock having done us, as we esteem it, good 
and faithfull service, and it being his right, according to our 
former settlement, to be next in degree to Mr. Vincent, we 
do hereby appoint him to be Chief of Cossumbazar and 2 
of Councell in the Bay, and consequently to succeed in the 
Cheifship at the Bay, according to our Rules.4? 

This order was repeated on December 3 following, with the 
addition: 

And this wee order notwithstanding any generall rule that 
wee have given to you our Agent in your Commission.*4 


Master's letter of 13th December was handed over to Charnock 
on 24th and Charnock’s remonstrance! dated the same day 
read: 


Hugli 14th (? 24th) December, 1679 


To Streynsham Master, Agent & Governour etc. 


Worshippfull Sir etca. Councell, 
I arrived in this place the 23rd instant at night [having 
made all hast possible from Pattana, leaving my necessaries 
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to come after me]? where I was sorry to hear your worship 
had been soe long departed for Ballasore that I could not 
have arived in time there, ere you proceeded for Madrass. 
I have received a generall from your worship etca. Councell 
of the 13: in which I am sorry to understand I should have 
such hard measure given me, as this disappointment of the 
Chiefship of Cassambazar, which the Honble. Company have 
been pleased to enorder me, in consideration of long service 
in their Imployment, and for noe other reason then not com- 
ing down to arrive there at the apointed day. It was first 
ordered by a generall from your worship and councell of the 
24th October, enordering the delivery of the Factory to Mr. 
Peachie etca. and to arive in Cassambazar by the 20th 
November, which letter came to my hand the 4: of said 
month, and had I the said Instant begun to deliver the re- 
mains, and get a dustid!? for ту Passage it could not be 
imagined how I could get downe soe soon, a Very short 
warning, in my apprehention, for leaving a Factory. I pre- 
sume your worship at that time expected the boats were 
come away; otherwise it is imagined you would (not) have 
possitively ordered my leaving them. and (? to) to come 
downe. In such confusion as the business was then at Pat- 
tana, I nor any other besides me could not well expect but 
to have been seveerly blamed for soe leaving it. I call God 
to witness I had noe designes of my owne in it; my inten- 
tions were the best, and it hard I should suffer for them. 

Whatever your worship etca. Councell settled in Cassam- 
bazar this year, it is registered in the Dyary and Consulta- 
tion Booke, and I presume is the rule for any Chief that is 
appointed that place to observe and steer by, and I humbly 
desire your worship etca. Councell would please to take it 
into consideration, that I may not be deprived of what the 
Honble. Company have been pleased to apoint me, which 
is Cassambazar and not Second of Hughly, the which there 
is small likelyhood of my acceptance, in any reason. I crave 
leave and subscribe, 

Your humble Servant 
Job Charnock. 


Reading between the lines, it certainly looks as if Master, Vin- 
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place on 7th November. Charnock's letter of the 5th November 
reached Kasimbazar on 14th November in which he replied to a 
rebuke by Master for hazarding 'soe great a concerne of the Com- 
pany for soe small a matter as 1,000 or 1,500 Rs’. He said that, 
if they could have found anyone to accept any such sum that 
would have 'dispeeded' the boats, they would soon have given 
it; but that for the last four months the} business had been in the 
hands of the Emperor's diwan, who would accept no present. On 
Oct. 26, the Vakil had brought back an order from him to the 
mihr-bahr (harbour-master) to issue a pass for the boats, after 
taking an account of the goods on them. The latter, however, 
refused to do so without orders from the Nawab, which he pro- 
mised to obtain after receiving a present of Rs, 200; but the 
Nawab delayed matters and had to be placated with a present 
of Rs. 700, whereupon he promised acquiescence and the mihr- 
bahr's pass was expected to come in a day or two. As to him- 
self, Charnock said he could not perform impossibilities, ‘but 
must stay there time’; and as things were in such confusion, he 
would faine have effected’ ‘the clearing of the boats and the open- 
ing of the warehouse before he left Patna, so he could not com- 
ply with the order to be in Kasimbazar by November 20, to take 
over the chiefship, which he accepted’. On 15th November 
(if) he did not appeare before the 
à upon settling all persons in imploy- 
ments, it would of necessity fall under debate he could be settled 

as the Honble. Company had appointed, his excuse of staying 

to deliver the Remaines not holding good, because he hath had 

some months since notice of his Removall’.3? дұ long last, the 
Nawab of Patna permitted Charnock to open the warehouses, 

‘for a Pischash of 700 Rs.’ and a dastak for the saltpetre boats 
was in sight. СһагпосК,38 in his letter dated November 11 
promised Master despatch of the boats within two or three days. 
Master left Kasimbazar on 5th December and reached Hugli on 
. the 8th. In view of the uncertainty of the arrival of the boats 
from Patna and the lateness of the season, Master had advised 
Vincent to buy up whatever saltpetre he could get at Hugli and 
send it down to Balasore for the ships.?. Тһе saltpetre boats 
freighted with 29890 maunds left Patna on 19th November with 
an invoice of Rs, 65791-0-6. The boats were stopped at two 
other places on the Way, and the boatmen returned to Patna. 


> 
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“but were all gone againe save the two Chief of them, which they 
desire may receive exemplary punishment. The warehouse was 
not yet opened, Charnock added in his letter of Nov. 22, and 
he ‘was makeing hast to come away after the remaines of the 
Factory were delivered up, part of which being a parcell of lead, 
was weighing.'? Charnock wrote to Master on November 26, 
saying that *he is coming away and hopes that two or three days 
late arrival below will not create a dispute whether he can be 
settled in Cossumbazar or not. Master ordered Charnock on 
December 12 to deliver the charge of the Patna factory to 
Peacock.#! 

Master, Vincent and Mohun wrote the following very repri- 
manding letter? to Charnock on December 13, 1679: 

s: Dated Hugley, December 13th, 1679. 
Mr. Job Charnock, 

You have not done well in absenting yourselfe as you have 
done. Your excuse of staying soe long this yeare at Pattana, 
to cleare the Petre or the warehouse, or to deliver up the 

not good, for you have had for some months 
were possitively ordered to be 
ett, which you ought to have 
damage had accrued thereby, 
you had not been to blame for following the order; it lay 
under your care to provide for that. The business of a 
sumbazar Factory being the greatest FO Быга 2 
Companys in these parts, the Agent Went ither to settle 
severall things, at the doeing of ШОШ VOS necessary yon 
should have been present. But you not d as en- 
ordered, and it being unfit to leave that place kir Sd F VER 
of experience to manage soe great a Slate he. irs 
Reade returning for England this n n ды Paw te 
Company designeing you to succeed Chief in ae cs à 
have now apointed and ordered you to be uen the Bay. 
where you will understand the whole ie : E A 
and be the more fit to manage it When you 8 Я rule for 
to undertake it. It is allsoe the Honble. ere nore if 
the Second in the Bay to be second at Hanse fore thi shall 
you have not delivered up the remaines fe i wb 
come to your hands, we doe, upon receipt һегео edi de 
you to deliver up all the remaines of mony, 20005, à 


remaines, holds 
notice of your removall, and 
at Cossumbazar by а day = 
complyed with. And if any 
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cent, and Mohun desired to keep Charnock out of Kasimbazar, 
and for this purpose took advantage of his non-compliance with 
the order to get there by November 20, which was opposed to 
the Agent and Council's previous direction in July that he should 
finish the year's saltpetre business before proceeding to that place. 
One reason for this may have been that Kasimbazar was an im- 
portant centre for the private trade of the Company's servants 
in Bengal and that Littleton would more readily assist it than 
Charnock, whose favour with the Company was probably to a 
great extent based on his refraining from private trade, at any 
rate on the scale, practised by others. There also was perhaps 
personal antagonism between the Agent and Charnock—iwo very 
different characters—which swayed the former, who was probably 
irritated at the latter’s want of deference and immediate obedience 
to orders. Littleton bitterly resented his displacement at Kasim- 
bazar; and he and Vincent probably worked Master up to depar- 
ting from the Company's orders quoted above. In attempting 
to justify his action, the Agent relied on orders which the Com- 
pany had made in its despatch of 3 January, altering the rules 
for succession to preferment among the servants that were con- 
tained in Master’s commission and instructions. He apparently 
argued that the rules, as so amended, required the second in the 
Bay (which Charnock was) to reside at Hugli. In the absence 
of even a summary of his submissions, surmise about them. cannot 
rest on sure ground; but it seems likely that they were based on 
wording in the rules that could bear that implication. On the 
other hand the Company’s directions, ‘we hereby appoint Char- 
nock’, &c. were not only unqualified, but followed immediately 
after its amendments to the rules: so the appointment was clearly 
not intended to be subject to anything in those rules.48 

Streynsham Master was dismissed by the Company vide their 
letter dated January 5, 1680/81 on account of his high-handed 
treatment meted out to Charnock?? and his great private trade. 
William Gyfford, who was appointed Agent at Madras, reached 
Fort St. George in July 1681. According to Bruce,5 the Court 
of Directors, wrote about this time to Fort St. George, that they 
"would rather dismiss the whole of their Agents than that Mr. 
Charnock should not be the Chief of Kasimbazar. Though the 
exact wording of this quotation is not found in any of the Court's 
letters, the tenor of the passages is to the same effect, 
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The Court of Directors justified Charnock's stay at Patna and 
wrote to Fort St. George on January 5, 1680/81: 

Wee are in your Letters troubled with Long Sections con- 
cerning ye method of Succession, you make ye Doctrine 
more intricate then ye text, and at Last a use shamefully 
contradictory to either of them as you did in ye case of our 
old and good servant Mr. Job Charnock, who had ye right 
indisputably of succession as you call it, besides our ex- 
presse order to be chiefe of Cassambuzar, a person that hath 
served us faithfully above 20 years, and has never as wee 
understand been a proller?! for himselfe beyond what was 
just and modest who therefore wee are resolved shall not 
Live unrewarded by us, our Letters were plaine enough that 
he should be Cheife of Cassambuzar, and at ye same Time 
Second of ye Bay in degree, and to succeed Mr. Vincent as 
Cheife of ye Bay in case of his death or removeall, his 
staying at Pattana to dispatch ye Peter? boats was his care 
and duty to our service, that being a matter of such con- 
cernment as he very well knew to ye dispatch of our Shipps, 
and therefore Agent Master did very ill and contrary to his 
duty and ye trust reposed in him in takeing hold of that 
pretence to dispossesse an honest man, of ye Just reward 
of his fidelity due to him by all right, wee doe therefore our 
Agent Gyfford and Councill that upon your arrivall at ye 
Fort, you doe immediately dispatch an Expressee to Mr. 
Charnock, with ye contents of so much of this Letter as 
concernes him and our affaires at Pattana, ordering him 
therein with all possible expedition to settle all our affaires 
there and Leave them in a regular and due method and from 
thence presently repaire to Cassambuzar to take ye remaines 
from Mr. Littleton and ye possession of our factory and 
affaires as Cheife at Cassambuzar and that Mr. Littleton if 
he Like it proceed to be second at Hughly and to have ye 
place of third in ye Bay, if he like not this wee give him 
Leave to come home although he be a person whom we 
have good thoughts of, as you may perceive by our last years 
Letter but we will not be disobeyed by any that serve us.5? 

In their letter dated January 5, 1680/81 to *Our Chief and 
Council at Hughly’, the Court of Directors, after inveighing them 
for their private trade wrote: . 
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Thus you see we are willing to own what was well done 
by that Agent, but ye disobeying us in his Settlement of that 
Cheifship at Cassambuzar was very dissatisfactory as also 
his reasons alledged for it vizt, for our Better service and 
speedier dispatch of our shipps, whereas on ye contrary our 
Service at the Bay and Cassambuzar was never worse per- 
formed, never were we more disappointed in ye quantities of 
raw silk and Taffaties, we expected and wrote for, never 
had we worse sorted goods from ye Bay, never were all our 
Invoices and bills of Loading Left behind before our Shipps 
never dispatched with greater danger of Looseing monsoones, 
upon ye whole matter things were amisse from all Places 
within your chiefshippe, which we hope you will take care 
to amend for ye future and doe expect you should.5 

William Thompson, Governor, and other directors of the Com- 
pany wrote a letter?? to Charnock on Sth January 1680/81, the 
first paragraph of which read: 

Wee recd yours by Last Shipping and do Judge That you 
had not right done you in not being placed our Cheif at 
Cassambuzar according to our order which doe not allow 
of, as you will perceive by that part of ye generall Letter 
which concernes this busineese, which we have ordered to 
be transcribed and sent to you Inclosed, attested by our Sec- 
retary and we doe accordingly constitute and confirm you 
our Cheif of that factory and all our affaires managed there- 
in, and we hereby require Mr. Littleton & all persons of our 
Councill and all other persons in our Service there to yeild 
you assistance & due obedience according to this our order 
and if any of our Councill or Servants shall Impede or 
obstruct you in ye due execution of this order, or otherwise 
faille in their duty we doe hereby order you to advise our 
Cheife and Councill at Hugly thereof, that so they may expell 
Such refrectory Servants out of our Said Imployment and 
doe order that they shall not againe be restored unto any 
other Imploymt in our Service, without our own Special order 
in writeing, and we doe hereby appoint Mr. Littleton to pro- 
ceed Second at Hughly and third of ye Bay in degree, your- 
selfe to be Cheife of Cassambuzar and Second of ye Bay 
in degree, and in case of Mr. Vincent's death or Comeing 
home you are to succeed Cheife of ye Bay, and in Such case 
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Mr. Littleton if he Continue in our Service is to succeed you. 
as Cheife of Cassambuzar. 

Littleton, who was Chief of Kasimbazar factory, would not 
accept of the.secondship under Charnock.9 Charnock could not 
take charge of the chiefship of Kasimbazar till Littleton had 
finished the investment and the ships had left in January 1681. 
Littleton was offered the position of second at Hugli, if he did not 
want to work as second at Kasimbazar. Littleton expressed his 
willingness to serve as second at Hugli, subject to this not pre- 
judicing his precedence as third in the Bay and to his being gran- 
ted the respect due to him as a former Chief of a factory.57 Char- 
nock remained at Hugli from December 23, 1679 to December 
21, 1680 without taking charge as second, but signing consulta- 
tions, letters etc. Vincent, Charnock and Ellis, wrote to Littleton 
on December 16, 1680 that they are ‘dispeeding’ Charnock to 
take up the chiefship at Kasimbazar ‘understanding that this 
yeares business is finished there and that it growes seasonable 
to give out the usual imprests to the silk Merchants and weavours. 
against the next ѕеаѕоп’.58 

„Charnock reached Kasimbazar on Christmas day 1680 and 
Littleton handed over charge to him. Littleton arrived at Hugli 
on 12th January 1681, not having finished the delivery of his 
charge till the 10th. He had taken the ‘silver scales and weights” 


from Kasimbazar to Hugli.® 


Vincent’s vindictiveness 


harnock became strained im 


Relations between Vincent and C | | 
w as much business to this 


1681 on account of ‘our desire to dra 
Place (Hugli) it being the Chief factory as we can, which is not 
арргоргіаіей by the Company on prescription of time to any of 
the subordinate ones. Hugli had ‘nothing but remalls. . .to be 
Provided here". The withdrawal of the investment in ‘Hum- 
Mums’ and ‘Addaties’ to Hugli was objected to by Charnock as 
the cloth was obtained from merchants at Kasimbazar or Moor- 
Shidabad. Sadanand and Yasoda, two native merchants of Kasim- 
bazar, were asked to deal direct with Vincent in respect of Hum- 
Mums and Addaties. Vincent also wanted ‘Jesooda’ should be 
employed in the 'Seerepore' (Sherpur) silk investment! “As 
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soon as your silke of November bund is near come in wee en- 
order you to advise us thereof, the Cheif intending God granting 
him health to come up and help to looke over and prise it with 
you", Hugli wrote to Charnock on March 25.? Vincent's letter 
of April 22 informed Charnock that 'the Cheif intends to be 
setting out hence towards you in three or four days'5? Vincent 
left Hugli on April 26 and was at Kasimbazar from 30th April 
to May 13.  Vincent's pricing of the silk, while he was at Kasim- 
bazar, was to encourage the weavers, who were 'too much pin- 
ched’, whereas Charnock wanted to give more to the Picars. 
Vincent's long letter from Hugli dated June 29, 1681 made an 
attack on the ‘non-sensicall humor peculiar to the singuler quali- 
fications and breeding of Mr. Charnock'. He wanted to price 
the March bund of silk himself. Thus, Vincent was responsible 
for sowing the seed of difference between the weavers and Picars 
on the one hand the Company on the other, which ultimately 
flared up as we have described in Chapter III. The recrimina- 
tions between Charnock and Vincent were protracted, Vincent's 
letters dated July 23, August 8, 11 & 20 and 24 are testimony 
to his long standing “animosity towards the Kasimbazar Chief.95 
‘Charnock cared little for Vincent's practice of making reflections 
on him in the Hugli diary, without communicating them to him. 
Charnock's fidelity to the Company's business was well known 
and his repute was too strong to suffer from Vincent’s attacks.99 

Vincent’s drawing of the investment from Kasimbazar and 
other factories to Hugli in order to appropriate 24 per cent das- 
toori or allowance as brokerage for himself in all sales and pur- 
chases was condemned by the Company in their letter of Novem- 
ber, 1681. “Ороп examination wee do finde that Mr. Mathias 
Vincent dureing the time of his Cheifship at Hughly hath appro- 
priate(d) to his use under pretence of Dusturey or allowance for 
brokage or otherwise for keepeing ye accounts two & a half per 
Cent which hath bin paid him. by the buyers of all or Silver & 
Peeces of 8t over & above ye Severall prices меһ hee hath brought 
to accot, in our Bookes which (sic) amounts to a very great sume 
of money & wee are also further sattisfied that hee hath received 
two and a half (sic) per Cent or more upon all yre goods which 
he hath bought for or accounts from the Merchants, all which 
as well as for what hee hath received from the persons to whome 
or Cloth, Lead & other goods have bin sold, we doe require that 
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yu, imediately upon or Agents arrivall Cause the Bookes to bee 
examined & accordingly to charge him with wt he hath defrauded 
us in this nature both in buying or severall Comidities, as well 
as in ye Sale of or Silver & other goods and haveing adjusted ye 
sume weh hee hath so unjustly converted to his owne acct, wee 
doe order that yu demand the same from him and if he shall re- 
fuse to pay the same Wee then in such Case require you forth- 
with to seiz Soe much of his Estate as shall make us Sattisfaction 
for the Same, bringing it to his Credit in or bookes as well as. 
charging him with the full sume he hath defrauded us of as afore- 
said, We have also, reason to conclude that he likewise did dure- 
ing ye time of his chiefshipp at Cassambuzar, appropriate a large 
sume then 24 or (3) per Cent upon all or Investments of Silke 
& Taffaties made by him in yt factory as wee were advised for- 
merly from Mr. Jos. Hall & others, & doe therefore order that 
you charge him with what уч shall find upon examination hee 
hath there, in the like manner converted to his use under the 
spetious pretence of Dusturey, for that hee hath openly and pub- 
Ikely (sic) at Hughly owned this his cheate of Dusturey saying 
that it was his due & that hee would receive it, nay hee hath bim 
soe audatious in this matter that when others whome we appoin- 
ted of Councill at Hughly hath made Investmts, in ye Country 
of divers goods for or accot, whoe were more honest & Just to us 
in not bargaining or taking Dusturey from the merchants of 
whome ye said goods were bought wch; hee the said Mr. Vincent 
afterwards understanding sent for the said Merchant: & Impri- 
zoned them until hee had forced them to pay Dusturey thereupon 
audatiously affirmeing that it was his due as being Cheife".57 

Vincent's second visit to Kasimbazar on May 13, 1681 and 
pricing of the silk in the factory and his slighting of Charnock 
in the presence of all the merchants by countenancing a broker 
whom the Kasimbazar Chief had dismissed ‘for several faults’, 
were only calculated to aggravate their already strained relations 
than forwarding the Company’s investment. 

The arrival of William Hedges, one of the Directors of the 
Company, as Agent and Governor of the Company’s affairs in 
the Bay of Bengal, on July 24, 1682 at Hugli removed Vincent 
and Littleton, two of the staunchest opponents of Charnock, from 
Bengal. Hedges was appointed Agent on November 18, 1681, 
and the Court's Instructions? to him were: 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WILLIAM HEDGES, Esq., elected 
Agent and Governour of the English East India Companies 
affairs in the Bay of Bengala, and other Factories now or 
lately Subordinate to our Chief and Council of the Bay, 
usually resident at Hughly, vizt. Ballasore, Cassambuzar, 
Maulda, Dacca, Pattana, etc. And to all and every of our 
Councils in the severall Factories in the Bay— 

'The occasions of our electing and Sending the said Wil- 
liam Hedges, Esq. under the Character of Agent at this tyme, 
are such as these following: 

1st. The injury done us and Mr. Charnock in Keeping 
him a year or more out of that employment We had ap- 
pointed him unto. 2dly, The Shamefull negligence of our 
Chief and Council in retarding our Shipping so long as to 
hazard their passages about the Cape and loss of their pas- 
sage this year...3dly. The suspected infidelity of Mr. Vin- 
cent our late Chief and others, in abetting, adviseing, or 
conniveing at the late Interloper which loaded in the Вау... 

The Company's letter dated November 18, 1681 to Hugli®® 
stated that *Wee have had noe letters from our Chief and Coun- 
cill at Hughly this year, nor any by our Shipping the last year 
which among many other provocations, hath obliged us to send 
‘over a member of our owne [Mr. Wm Hedges] in quality of our 
Agent & Governr of all our affaires in the Bay of Bengall unto 
whome we have given a Commission under our large Seal and 
also Instructions which we require to bee duely Observed by all 
our Chiefs Factors & Servants in all Factries to which our said 
Commission and Instructions have any Reference". 

William Hedges was appointed Agent and Governor of Bengal, 
independent of Fort St. George, in order to ‘subdue all Interlop- 
ers, their furtherers, aiders or abettors." Не had made great 
assurances to the Court of Directors. Moreover, his appoint- 
ment was a means to end the feud between Charnock and Vin- 
cent. There was no room for doubting the good intentions of the 
Company's Directors in sending Hedges. Still they were apolo- 
getic for superseding Charnock and wrote to Hugli: 

This the necessity of our affaires compelled us unto at 
this time & not any diffidence or dislike wee have of Mr. 
Job Charnock, of whose fidelity & Care in or service wee 
had long & great experience & wee think the place hee is 
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in already of Chief at Cassambuzar, doth not much differ 
from our new Agents but only in title & precedency, And do 
hereby Confirm Mr. -Charnock aforesaid our Chief of Cas- 
sambuzar Second of the Bay, and to succeed Agent of the 
Bay in case of ye Death or absence of our now elected Agent 
Mr. Hedges aforesaid according as wee have directed in our 
said Agent Hedges Comission. All other persons to remaine 
in the same stations they were in our respective Councills 
except such as wee shall think fitt hereafter in this our letter 
to alter, or as shalbe removed by our said Agent & Councill 
according to our Instructions for infidelity or misdemean- 
ours.?! 

Charnock was thus appointed second and confirmed the suc- 
cessor to Hedges. John Beard was appointed ‘Second at Hughly 
[but when Mr. Job Charnock is at Hughly hee is then in Coun- 
cill & at or Table to take place next or Agent before Mr. Beard] 
and in case Mr. Charnocks death [меһ God forbidd] or leaving 
ог service hee is then in such case to succeed him at Cassam- 
buzar./? The succession of Charnock settled in the Company's 
Commission?’ to Hedges was: “...in case Mr. Hedges his death 
and yt from and after ye expiration of ye sd Six mons yt before 
named Job Charnock be and Succeed as Agent & Govr in ye 
Bay, and in case of his death or removall then ye sd John Beard 
to be again and succeed Agent & Governour in ye stead of ye 
sd Job Charnock”. In fact, Beard succeeded Hedges in 1984. 


Hedges’s highhandedness 


of befriending Charnock, had taken a dislike 
very beginning: He proceeded at 5 P.M. on 
nd reached that place at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon of 14th. On April 17 Hedges ‘reproved Mr. 
Charnock for entertaining so vitious a person (James Harding) ; 
to which he gave me. ..no reply, resolving, I suppose, to satisfie 
me for ye present, and admit him again as ‘soon as I leave ye 
Factory. Harding, who was formerly dismissed from the “Hon. 
Compy’s Service for Blasphemy and Athisticall tenets’ was enter- 
tained by Charnock as his servant. As Harding? was a ‘person 
Notoriously scandalous both in life and conversation [George Pit- 


Hedges, instead 
for him from the 
April 10, 1683 to Kasimbazar a 
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man, a Throwster, offering to depose that he saw Harding lye 
with Mr. Elliott’s woman slave]’, the Agent ordered him not to 
eat at the Company's table any more. 

Allen Catchpoole, John Threder, Samuel Langely, George 
Pitman and George Stone made a petition?6 to Hedges, on April 
20, while he was at Kasimbazar, against James Harding, *a most 
unquiett turbulent spiritt, having all along been a great disturber 
of ye Peace and Quiett of ye Factory, and hath often bred differ- 
ences amongst us: and for ye future we can hope no better from 
a Person of his irreligious and scandalous principles; he having 
lately been taken in Fornication with a slave wench of John 
Elliott’s, as is attested and ready to be deposed on oath by George 
Pitman, one of your petitioners, and divers other misdemeanors 
ye said James Harding hath committed”, The petitioners, there- 
fore, humbly requested Hedges to take the ‘premises into consi- 
deration and ease us of this inconveniency. On April 21, the 
petition of Catchpoole and others was taken into consideration, 
and after a full examination, and hearing all parties, James Hard- 
ing was found guilty of all that was alleged in the petition, and 
Hedges, therefore, ordered dismissal of Harding from the Honble 
Company’s factory, ‘but Intercession being made by Mr, Char- 
nock for his continuance with him some time, to help him draw 
out and transcribe his account, liberty was given him, ye said 
Harding, to remain in ye Factory till ye 28th Instant’.77 

Anantram, a dismissed native broker, was employed by Char- 
nock in all the Company's affairs, Hedges wrote in his Diary. 
"I was also informed of one Ununteram [ye same person who 
slippered ye Merchant who poisoned himselfe in ye time of Mr. 
Vincent, which cost ye Company a considerable amount of 
mony], being employed by Mr. Charnock in all ye Company's 
affaires; which Mr. Charnock positively denying, I brought ye 
said Ununteram to confesse and affirme he had done all ye busi- 
ness of concernment in ye Factory ever since ye first month after 
Mr. Charnock's coming to be Chief. So litile regard is to be 
given to what Mr. Charnock affirmes upon any occasion, as will 
more evidently appear in following relation”,78 

On April 23 Hedges visited *Muxadavad' (Moorshidabad) at 
the invitation of Rai Balchand, Mogul Governor of Kasimbazar 
and Hugli, where “Т was received with all respect that could pos- 
sibly be shown me’. Balchand, after taking Hedges alone into 
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a room, professed the great respect and kindness he had always 
forthe Agent. He told Hedges confidentially that *Mr. Charnock 
had been so unjust and so unworthy in all his dealings with ye 
people of ye country, that he had not forbore calling him to Jus- 
lice, and giving him trouble, but for my sake; and in expectation 
that I would come and doe them Justice myselfe, declaring farther 
that till Mr. Charnock was turned out of ye Honble Company's 
Service their business would never be managed soe much to their 
advantage as otherwise it would: Assuring me that he knew 
Charnock to be a great Theife, not only to the Merchants and 
other natives of the country, but to his Masters also: his constant . 
practice being to exact 2 Rupees on ye hundred from ye Weavers 
for pricing their Taffaties; and to sell ye Company's goods: and 
buy light money, 5, 6 and 7 per cent. worse than current, which 
these poor fellows, rather than lose their present employment and 
livelihood, are forced to accept; which at last must of necessity re- 
dound to ye Company's prejudice: and if for such faults as these, 
upon ye testimony of more than 100 Witnesses, I should not now 
dismiss him ye Compy’s Service, I must leave their affaires here in 
a most distracted condition; and thank myselfe for all miscarriages 
that may chance to happen for ye future".79 

Hedges told Balchand that *Mr. Charnock was an old servant 
of the Company, who had hitherto served to their good content; 
and without clear proof of his wronging ye Company he could not 
be displaced’. However, Hedges assured Balchand that ‘if all he 
said appeared to be true’, he would endeavour to have justice 
done, ‘without favour or affection to any man’.8? 

On 6th May, Hedges saw the 'Taffaties and Atlasses in ye 
Warehouses’ and urged Charnock to increase their quantity this 
year, as ordered by the Company. However, he was afraid that 
Charnock would not be able to perform this task “by reason of ye 
great prejudice ye Weavers generally have received against him 
by taking 2 per cent. of them to price their goods favorably; and 
Paying of them with light money as aforesaid, since his being 
Chief of Cassumbazar; If these Weavers should prove obstinate 
and not work for him, nor any of ye able merchants deal with 
him, as they assured me they would not, ye Company will be ex- 
ceedingly prejudiced by Mr. Charnock’s ill management of their 
business this year".! 

Catchpoole told Hedges on May 12, while both were going to 


25 
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Malda or *Englezabad' that ‘once every 2 or 3 yeares Mr. Charnock 
was wont to pare away ye inside of ye Salt Petre Warehouse at 
Patana, and to Mr. Catchpoole's certain knowledge, one year Mr. 
Charnock sold 700 maunds, which proved so good earth that it 
produced 500 maunds of salt Petre'.$? Hedges returned to Hugli 
on May 23, 1683. 

The dismissal of Francis Ellis from the Council on May 24 and 
James Harding earlier, brought Hedges into an open course of 
collision with Charnock. Hedges was puzzled by Charnock's 
antagonism and discussed the matter with Harding, ‘who being 
in hopes of admission into ye Company’s Service’. Harding told 
Hedges that the accusations against John Thredder ‘concerning 
ye great gains and advantage he makes by over weight of Silke, 
was certainly true, and often complained of by ye Merchants to 
Mr. Charnock, who alwayes past it by, and took no notice of it’. 
Why did Charnock cross swords with Hedges? Harding’s answer 
was: “Mr. Charnock had no other reason for his soe doing, but 
that he looked upon himself as disobliged by you at your first arri- 
vall, for not turning out Mr. Catchpoole at his request, and was 
thereupon resolved to blast and frustrate all your actions & pro- 
ceedings as much as he could, and never to councell or assist you 
more as long as he lived".5? Charnock had no malice or personal 
vendetta against Hedges. He strongly protested to Hedges against 
his highhanded action of dismissing Ellis from service by flouting 
the Company's standing order ‘that ye Councell of the Bay may, 
upon due proof, remove any Chiefe or other of their Servants 
that are unfaithful, they not being of the Councell of Hugly [of 
whome he is one]'. “All things of this nature, or any else of great 
import, being to be seriously considered and discussed by a general 
Councell of the Bay, which ought to be annually called, as hath 
been the Custom of former Chiefs till now of late, which consists 
of all Chiefs of the Subordinate Factories, or as many of them as 
can be spared, and this used to be in the most commodious 
Season, which is just after departure of the Shipping", he added 
in his letter dated September 12, 1683 to the Agent.®! 

Hedges was warned. that “If every Malicious, Idle Report 
must take place, and thereon the Honble Company's Servants be 
called from their employ, the Business must of necessity. lye 
still”.85 Chaturmal Shah and Deepchand Shah, two Kasimbazar 
merchants had told Hedges that Charnock ‘gives out all his néw 
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Sicca Rupees for Dadny at 2 per Cent, and never gives the Com- 
pany credit for more than 14 rupee, by which he gains and putts 
in his owne pocket Rupees — per Cent. of all the money he 
pays, which amounts to a great Summe in ye Yeare, at least 
£ 1000 sterling’.86 Hedges came to the conclusion on January Bs 
1683/84 that “It’s absolutely necessary that one of us two be 
displaced”. *He (Charnock) brags never no chief was yett able 
to contend with him and Hervey, & makes no doubt but to give 
me my Mittimus this next shipping, Ye Company best know their 
own concerns and advantage, and I must acquiesce in their deter- 
mination, whatever it be".57 

The opposition to Hedges extended to most of the Company’s 
servants in Bengal, John Beard. second at Hugli, was not in good 
‘terms with him. Moreover, he failed to meet Charnock’s demand 
for funds for investment. The Hugli factory was taking too much 
of the money meant for the other places. 


The Court of Directors dismissed Hedges from service vide their 
letter of revocation of his commission in December, 1683. The 
reason given for this was that ‘he was privie or consenting to ye 
opening or detaineing Mr. Beard's letter unto Sr. Josia Child our 
then Governour’.88 The Bay was made subordinate to Fort St. 
George and William Gyfford was made *President and Governour 
of all ye English East India Compa affaires upon ye Coast of 
Choramandell and in the Bay of Bengala’. John Beard was at the 
same time appointed 'to be first and next of our Councell of 
Hughly after our aforesd President Wm Gyfford Esqr'. and ‘Mr. 
Job Charnock to be Chiefe of Cossumbazar and next of our Coun- 
cell of Hughly, after Mr. Beard’. The other members of the Hugli 
were (in the order of their seniority), Francis Ellis, Samuel 
Griffith, Richard Gough, Ley, and Edward Oxborough, Charnock 
was to succeed as the Agent on the death or removal of John 
Beard, Francis Ellis was to succeed Charnock. 

The Court's letter to Fort St. George dated December 21, 1683 
condemned Agent Hedges's design ‘to arrive at an uncontrollable 
Empire, over all our ffaithfull antient experienced servis there 
undr pretence but really in contempt of our authoritie as appeared 
by his detaining ye Govrs Lrs & some other darker instances'.5? 
Old John Beard® was the Keeper of the Company's Surat ware- 
house in London and had reached India in the Defence along 
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with Hedges. Charnock reconciled himself to the decision of the 
Court of Directors. 

William Gyfford, who received the news of Hedges's removal 
brought by the Loyal Resolution on June 16, 1684, left Madras on 
August 8 for Bengal, reaching Balasore on August 19 and Hugli 
on 29. Hedges submitted to the Court's order and left Hugli on 
December 24. Leaving Madras on February 7, 1685, he reached 
home on April 4, 1687. After visiting the factory at Kasimbazar 
from October 8 to November 7, and making the necessary settle- 
ments in Bengal, Gyfford left Hugli on December 8, reaching 
Madras in due course, 

The Company expressed their hope on October 3, 1684 that 
with the help of ‘so just and Prudent a Councell in the Bay’, the 
Agent and Council at Hugli would ‘buy our Goods Cheap in the 
time of Raine; and sort better and when you have occasion take up 
money upon cheaper tearmes then hath been formerly mean Per- 
formances will not now serve from such men as you are’, The 
Court of Directors had great expectations from ‘those honest 
Gentlmen we sent from hence to be of our Councell at Hughly’. 
The Company submitted their affairs ‘entirely to the conduct of 
Mr. Beard, Mr. Charnock and Mr. Ellis?! and expressed the fur- 
ther hope that *we shall see an evident perspicuous and demon- 
strable melioration of all our affayres in those ffactorys' in the 
able hands of Beard, Charnock and Ellis. 


War with the Mogul 


Job Charnock's 30 years' residence in Bengal had convinced 
him that a ‘resettlement after a breach’ was absolutely necessary 
for the progress of the Company’s trade in India as the Mogul offi- 
cials had taken the Englishmen for a ride. He was looking for an 
opportunity to make a ‘breach’ with the Nawab. The skirmish at 
Hugli, occupation of Hijili, burning of Balasore and the expedi- 
tion to Chittagong should be viewed from this point of view. They 
were not isolated incidents, but deliberate attempts to make a 
‘breach’ with the Mogul, as Charnock called it, This was no war- 
mongering. The Kasimbazar dispute was the prelude to this 
grand idea. We have already dealt with the dispute the weavers 
and Picars of Kasimbazar had with Charnock in Chapter 3- 
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Charnock did not go to Dacca, for fear of being trapped there. 
The Kasimbazar factory was under a virtual seizure. The pre- 
sence of Charnock at Hugli became necessary on account of the 
death of Agent Beard on August 29, 1685. On receipt of the 
news of Beard's death, Charnock *made himself ready thereon to 
depart for Hughly, but was stopped by order from the Governor 
by a party of horse and foot which immediately set watches all 
along the river to prevent his going, who ordered he should not 
stir till the business was ended'.?? While the dispute was pending 
at Kasimbazar, Charnock effected his escape and reached Hugli 
sometime between 16th and 27th April, 1686. At long last, 
Charnock became the Agent of the Company in Bengal.9? 

The Court confirmed Charnock's succession and wrote on June 
9, 1686 to Fort St. George: “Wee are extreamly sorry for ye 
Death of Agent Beard, a man entirely faithful to our interest, and 
wee do approve of the succession of Mr. Charnock to that 
Agency, and will have our Council there reamine the same it was 
at ye Death of Mr. Beard until orselves shall give further order 
therein",94 

Richard Trenchfield was appointed third of Council in Bengal 
on January 7, 1687, and the Court ordered *him at all times here- 
after to preserve and maintain a constant amity & perfect good 
understanding with Mr. Charnock, Mr. Ellis & Mr. Ley, and that 
he do totally break off all manner of correspondence with Mr. 
Littleton & all other disobliged persons turned out of our service 
for there infidelity'.95. / 

The Chittagong expedition was fitted out by the Company in 
1685 and they relied upon Charnock for its management. Though 
the death of Agent Beard was not known to the Court when the 
instructions were issued to Capt. Nicholson, still they could not 
rely on their old Surat warehouse-keeper. Agent Beard was not 
expected to go to Chittagong, but stay at Balasore. It was 
Charnock, whom they appointed ‘Governor of our Пон Town & 
Territory of Chittegam’. Charnock was appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel and Colonel in the absence of Col. Beard. Later, he was 
appointed Lieutenant General, Admiral, and Commander-in-Chief 
for the Chittagong expedition. at 

Charnock's pluck and courage Were evident from the skirmish 
at Hugli on October 28, 1686. The burning of four or five hun- 
dred houses of Hugli startled the Mogul Governor of the place 
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and he sued for peace through the mediation of the Dutch. 
Charnock could have burned the whole of Hugli and put to sword 
all people. He demonstrated the superiority of the British arms 
and stopped there. In fact, he resolved to forego the victory 
thrown upon him for retaining the goodwill of the people and the 
administration. The burning of Balasore was calculated to strike 
terror into the hearts of the local Mogul Governor. 

The Court of Directors were ‘well satisfied of our Agent Mr. 
Charnock’s sincerity to or interest & only wished he were as good 
a soldier as he is [for ought we see by long experience of him] a 
very honest merchant'.96 

Charnock was lured into Hijili by the local zemindar. The 
unhealthiness of Hijili killed more Englishmen than Abdul Samad's 
arms. He held against Abdul Samad's 12000-strong horse and 
foot with his 100 sick soldiers after the local zemindar was bought 
off by the Mogul commander and provisions grew scarce with 
the desertion of the local people. His novel strategy with the 
help of 70 fresh recruits completely baffled Abdul Samad and the 
Mogul commander had to sue for peace. Charnock’s victory ena- 
bled him to occupy Sutanati, 

The Court of Directors did not have any ‘cause to find fault 
with Mr. Charnock’s conduct of ye war hitherto [whatever he 
may do hereafter] if it be true that he missed such a great sume of 
mony as is taked of [which we do not believe] We are sorry he 
mist it, But that is more than he could know, when he made the 
cessation, and more there we or you know yet, and sett that aside, 
he had great reason to comply with the proposed cessation when 
‘twas offered’.97 

The Skirmish at Hugli had made Charnock a legendary figure. 
Charnock left Hugli after the skirmish. “He had a burning-glass 
in his ship, with which by concentrating the sun’s rays he burnt 
the river face of the city as far as Chandernagore. With a view 
to avenge this injury, the foujdar wrote to the police station at 
Makhua, with orders to stop the vessel. The thanadar accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron chain, each link of which was ten sirs in weight, and having 
made it in length equal to the breadth of the river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain being ex- 
tended across the river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but Mr. 
Chanak (Charnock) cut through the chain with a European 
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sword, and went on his way. He took his vessel out to sea, and 
proceeded towards the Dakhin".9? 

C. R. Wilson's comments on this episode are worth reproduc- 
ine: “Had there been no English conquest of Bengal, had there 
been no consequent introduction of western culture and western 
refinements of criticism, the Company's old agent would by this 
time have been transformed into a warrior-hero as bold as the 
wielder of Durandal, as terrible in wrath as the avenger of Patro- 
clus. The ransack of Hugli might have become an epic poem 
which critics and savants might have analysed and quarrelled 
over, some maintaining that it arose from the corruption of a 
Sanskrit root, and others that it was a solar myth symbolising the 
struggle between light and darkness which takes place at the 
dawning of the day".99 

The Court of Directors wrote to ‘Our Chief & Council at Ben- 
coolen’ on August 31, 1687 that “by our last advices from 
Bengal we think or Warr is over there; the Natives as well as 
Governs as people, most submissively begging peace; unto weh or 
Agent & Council seem likewise soe much inclined, yt they may be 
at leisure to follow their private concerns of trade & getting 
money; But there seems to be a greater Spirit of carrying on ye 
Warr among or & officers Seamen and Soldiers so yt We can't 
conclude what ye issue will be; But we shall, we think, certainly 
settle & fortify there in some place or other”, 100 

“We have a very good opinion of the fidelity of our Agent Mr. 
Charnock”, wrote the Court of Directors in their letter dated 
September 28, 1687 to Bengal, “and like very well that ingenious 
letter writt by himself to Sir Josia Child, which, has been com- 
municated to us; but we think he is a little too diffident of the 
trouble he fears in keeping Chittegam. We are not afraid of the 
charge of that, nor of the worst the Mogull can do against us 
there, while we have the Raccaners!?! to friend, and can let their 
War boats loose to prey upon the Moors in all parts of the Gan- 
gees, That is such a sick condition for them. as would soon make 


fhe Nabob and the Mogull himself weary of it, as well as of the 
e continually mak- 


Depredations we and our private Ships shall b continual 
ing upon all his Coast towns, as well as upon his Shipping, and 
by the assistance of such Jemidars as you say in your letter of the 
25th November are in open hostility against him and his 


Countrey... 
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"Our Agent Mr. Charnock will observe our respects and good 
opinion of him by those Paragraphs of our Generall Letter, now 
writt to Fort St. George, wherein wee have occasion to mention 
him".102 

The Courts comments on the occupation of the Island of 
Hijili and Charnock's peace agreement are worth reproducing: 

We have with great great impatience read your Letier of 
the 26th of August 1687 to our President & Council of the 
Fort, & are grieved to see how you trifled away time upon 
frivolous pretences, lost the Season of going to Chittegam, 
& engaged our Forces in unhealthful places to the loss of the 
lives of many of our worthy Country men, & to the irrepara- 
ble dishonour of our Nation, & the ruin of our Trade in 
Bengall, if our worthy Generall on the other side of India 
had not steadily pursued our orders, & thereby recovered 
the reputation to our King & Nation which you lost by dis- 
obeying or neglecting our orders. 

It is a vanitie for you to fancy that your prudence or 
subtility procured at last those good terms you obtain'd of 
Abdul Sumud when you & our forces were by your errors 
aforesaid reduced to that low condition you were in upon 
the Island Hieiley, It was not your wit or contrivance but 
God Allmightys good Providence which hath allwaies 
graciously superintended the affairs of this Compa parti- 
cularly by the Success he Was pleased to give our Generall 


to mankind to send Cossids & Dogchuckys! in hast to 
Bengall & all places to make up the Breach, & one of his 
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greatest Princes to Surrat in such manner & with such express 
instructions that the English should remaine contented. 

From hence we do rationally conclude against the opinion 
of our Agent Mr. Charnock that if you had immediately, 
according to the King our Sovereigns orders & our own, 
proceeded directly for Chittegam while our Forces were 
strong & vigorous the Mogul would have consented to our 
holding & keeping that place in amity with him, notwithstan- 
ding we know it is very dear to him, & would have granted 
you the fairer & the better terms, But since it hath pleased 
God that by his Providence overrules all things in the world 
as well small as great to determine this warfare otherwise 
then we designed, we are not now willing suddenly after the 
pacification to enter into any new warfare with the Mogull, 
but to hold all his Governours & People strictly to the termes 
he hath agreed with us, & never to suffer any fresh injuries 
from them, for which purpose we desire you to make us as 
speedy & full returns as possibly you can of our great stock 
in your hands & hasten in all our old debts keeping in the 
Countrey as small a stock as is possible, for Certainly it was 
our g(reat) Estate lodged in their Countrey which gave them 
the confidence to abus (e us at) the rate they did formerly, 
together with an opinion infused into their (minds by) the 
wicked Interlopers & that Faction, that whatever injuries they 
did us (we) were so fond of their Trade that we would never 
revenge it, or so poor and impotent that we could not do 
12.104 

Honesty of Charnock was never doubted by the Court, despite 
the errors committed by him in warfare. They added in their 
letter under reference: : 

Though our Agent be extremely to blame in the matters 
before recited & it may be for want of use is not fitly quali- 
fied for Martiall affairs, yet we will believe he is an honest 
man & being so will double his care & diligence in makeing 
amends in the course of our Trade for the errors he com- 
mitted in Warfare, & therefore we will bear him out in his 
Command, & in the place wee have set him, & we require 
all persons of what degree so ever under him & all other 
English in Bengall to pay him that duty & respect, which is 
due to the Chief of their Nation in that Countrey dureing 
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the absence of our Generall, who may in due time visit those 
Coasts, & we doubt not will find our Agent in all Mercantile 
affairs deserving that trust we have committed to his 
charge.!05 
'The Court dismissed Trenchfield from service as they did not 
want any new faction to sprout against Charnock. Writing to 
Madras on February 15, 1689, the Court expressed their willing- 
ness to take Trenchfield back if he could make a perfect recon- 
ciliation with Charnock. 

We did last year dismiss Mr. Trenchfield from our ser- 
vice, not out of any Offence we had taken against him, Tho 
we have too much suspected his intimacy and friendship 
with Mr. Littleton and others that did openly and secretly 
endeavour to cross all our Agent Mr. Charnock’s Affaires 
and diligence for our Advantage, and was of Councill with 
those that fomented the Native Govrs to affront and inter- 
rupt Mr. Charnock in our busyness; This is what we had 
reason to suspect, but now to tell you what we know we 
have seen by Mr. Trenchfield’s own Letters that he hath a 
violent Pique and prejudice against Mr. Charnock wch may 
create or revive the old Divisions and ffactions we have 
for 20 years been afflicted with in Bengall, which we are 
resolved never again to endure, But to root out the first 
seeds or appearance of any such matter, (however), at the 
request of Mr. Trenchfields Brother for his restoration (to 
our Service), we are willing, that if Mr. Trenchfield desire 
it, Our (Generall should) take him down with him to Ben- 
gall and imploy him (there in such) place as he thinks may 
be best for our service Provided (he finds that) he can 
(make a perfect) Reconciliation at heart between (Mr. 
Charnock & Mr. Trenchfield, but) if our Gent doubts that, 
er tan ene om any faint hopes, or any hing 
Soke” TRES surance make such a dangerous experi- 

. perience we have of Mr. Charnock for 34 


him, change our antient and constant opinion of his fidelity 
to Our Interest.'0-\07 (Emphasis added) 
While criticising the President and Council at Fort St. George 
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for their eagerness in embracing peace, Charnock's caution was 
praised: “You at the ffort were abundantly too hasty to seek 
Peace, which you would have been courted for as our Gen! at 
Bombay was by one of the greatest Relations to the Mogol, if 
you had but Patience to let nature work, ffor the Mogols numer- 
ous poor subjects and his Merchants were so distressed for want 
of Trade that he was noe longer able to endure their Lamenta- 
tions; And Mr. Charnock after he had agreed the Articles of 
Peace, was too diffident of their performance, because he had 
not so soon as he would the Phirmaund from ye Mogol to confirm 
them, which there was no reason for him to expect; untill the 
Peace was also adjusted at Surratt, and by that diffidence of 
Agent Charnock the Company suflered a great deal for want of 
the Trade they might have had in the Bay, while they had mony 
and ships enough there, but we must confess being so ill used 
as he had been before at Cassambuzar, he had reason to be more 
than ordinarily cautious". 108 
The settlement of the factories in Bengal was left entirely to 
the discretion of Charnock and a factory at Sutanati was ap- 
proved: 
We have no manner of doubt of the continuance of the 
Peace in all the Mogols Dominions, and therefore we think 
the sooner Agent Charnock resettles the ffactoryes at Cas- 
sumbuzar & Maulda, from whence we used to have our best 
returnes, the better it wilbe for the Compa; And since he 
likes Chuttanuttee so well, we are content he should build 
a ffactory there, but with as much frugality as may be, and 
hope he will so contrive that busyness as to the Dutyes of 
that Town being to be the Compss by the Bengal Articles, 
They may in some few years reimburse us the Charge of 
our new ffactory, and possibly he may find it necessary to 
continue a small ffactory at Hugli likewise, but that we 
must leave to his and Councills discretion at present, and 
to our Generall's hereafter, if it please God in his due time 
to arrive him safely in Bengll.109 
The supersession of опна by Capt. Heath proceeded from 
want of news from India. Fort St. George authorites were 
entirely responsible for the unfortunate expedition to Chittagong, 
as the Court's instructions were clear on the subject. We have 
already dealt with all these facts in Chapter 5. Charnock con- 
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sidered the design against Chittagong nothing short of madness. 
He knew Chittagong was not high up on the Ganges, and its real 
Strength.Troops were massed there and forts were repaired. The 
great warrior Nawab Bahadur Khan was sent there specifically 
for the purpose of annexing Arrakan. The expedition to Chitta- 
gong was undertaken at a time when the defence of the town 
was perfected. The proceedings of the wrong-headed swash- 
buckler, Capt. Heath, entrusted with the execution of the wild 
scheme of taking Chittagong by collar were wilder still. Char- 
nock's wise counsel did not go into the wrong head of Capt. 
Heath. He asked Charnock and party to pack off as soon as 
he came, armed with an extraordinary commission, which super- 
seded Charnock in his chief command of the forces in the Bay. 
Charnock’s objections to leaving his rising settlement of Sutanati 
were overruled by the old sailor and the aged Agent was embar- 
ked on a vain adventure. Plunder was the motive of Captain 
Heath in burning the ships at Balasore. Charnock protested 
against Capt. Heath’s massacre of the women of the local Mogul 
Governor’s household and violation of the wives and daughters 
of Christians. Their church was not spared. When Capt. Heath 
reached Chittagong, he found the town too hot for him. He 
annoyed every one there and left suddenly the place without 
waiting for the reply of the Nawab. Charnock protested against 
his hasty action. The captain got a rebuff from the King of Arra- 
kan. Protests were of no consequence and Capt, Heath, after 
tripping from port to port, sailed to Fort St. George, leaving 
everywhere Englishmen as hostages, 

The comments of the Court of Directors on Capt. Heath’s 
haughty actions are not available. They absolved Charnock of 
any improper motives in Proceeding to Chittagong, They wrote 
to Fort St. George on September 11, 1689: 

Altho’ we have hitherto been most unfortunate in Bengall 
we cannot charge Мг. Charnock with any dishonesty & are 
therefore very sorry you did not 


(enjoin) you or others to it. It being as fatall in India to 
make (two) capitall English buyers as it would be here to 
make 2 English sellers of East India Goods which is in effect 
two East India Compas, Mr. Charnocks great mistake & 
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our Loss for want of Bengall goods proceeds from an old 
Notion not only of his but of other English mens that for- 
bearing Trade in the Bay shall compel the Natives to con- 
firme the Twelve Articles of peace agreed with him & taking 
that Notion for good he argues well & rightly that permitting 
others to (trade) spoils that game of the Compas but he 
does not at the same time consider what a'mighty charge of 
Demorage of ships & sloops loss of men & maint (ena)nce of 
Factories ye Compa is at waiting ye Moors leisure for con- 
firmation of our Articles which we shall never bring them 
to by such chargable delays, but were better to bring away 
all our ships & put a finall end to all the (Companies) char- 
ges in Bengall except the Bankshall at Ballasore taken by 
Captain Heath which we may keep if we are able to defend it 
as we do Fort St. George and raise a revenue & a numerous 
Inhabitants there!!0,........ 

The native legend about Charnock's exodus from Sutanati and 
his stay at Madras for 15 months may be given here from Orme's 
Historical Fragments, ! though the basis seems to be Salimullah's 
Tarikh-i-Bengala. It runs as follows: 

Job Chanock was appointed by the English East India 
Company, governor of their factory at Golgot near Hughley, 
where a quarrel arose with the King's people upon a soldier's 
going to buy mutton. As the dispute ran very high, Job 
Chanock wrote to Madras for a strong reinforcement of 
men, which was accordingly sent him. These troops were 
quartered at a little distance in the daytime, and privately 
drawn into the fort at night, unknown to any but the garrison. 
Thus strengthened Job Chanock, meditated revenge, and 
commenced. hostilities against the King's people, by attack- 
ing Abdul Gunnee, the phousdar of Hughley, who being dis- 
comfited in the first day's fight, fled a considerable way, and 
sent an account of his proceedings to the King. On receipt of 
this: letter, the King detached twenty-two Jemidars, with a 
great body of horse and musketeers, to his assistance. Upon 
this junction the phousdar held a council of war; in cons- 
equence of which the army was divided into two equal parts, 
one of which was stationed at Hughley, and other sent to 
Tillianpurrah near Gheretty Garden, and Tanna fort near 
Surman's. These parties were furnished with iron chains, 
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which they stretched across the river, to obstruct the passage 
of vessels. Job Chanock, on advice of this step, abandoned 
the fort, and embarked all the troops, stores, and baggage, 
on board his shipping: he himself went in a budgerow, 
ordering his people to fire the villages on both sides the river. 
When he came to Tillianpurrah, he broke the chain and be- 
ing fired upon by the King’s people, from both shores, re- 
turned it from his fleet, and landed a small body to keep them 
in play. In this manner he fought his way down to Tannahs 
fort, where he forced the second chain. Here King’s people 
halted; and Job Chanock dropt down to Ingelee. A few 
days after, the Bengal King marched down against the 
Southern King. When he reached the Southern Country, Job 
Chanock went, attended by Benjah Gungaroo, Beyah Bose- 
man, and Dr. Chunderseeker, to prefer a petition to his 
majesty, which was delivered by a vacqueel, who had instruc- 
tions to be very loud in his complaints, the moment the fleet 
began to fire, which he was to tell the King was a salute in 
compliment to his majesty. The King then inquired what 
was the purport of his business; to which he replied, that the 
English Company had sent Mr. Chanock out as governor of 
their factory at Golgot, to conduct their trade under his 
majesty’s protection; but that the Nabob and the phousdar 
of Hughley had, upon a slight dispute about some meal, 
taken these violent measures, and driven them down to 
Ingelee; where, adds the vacqueel, my master pays his de- 
Voirs to your majesty by a discharge of all his cannon. 

The King, having heard this story, ordered him to bring 
his master into the royal presence. The vacqueel having 
reported the substance of his conference with the King, and 
his order for Mr. Chanock's appearing in person, Mr. 
Chanock made the vacqueel a handsome present, and 
ordered his army to attend him to the King, by way of 
Asswaree.!? Job made a salam Koornis, or low obeisance, 
every second step he advanced, and stood with folded arms 
beside his majesty, who promised to do him justice. At this 
juncture some of the King's people whispered him, that his 
provisions were quite expended, which Job Chanock obser- 
ving created much uneasiness in his majesty, ordered his 


le supply of every kind, 
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from his fleet, which he presented the King. This hospi- 
table, generous act, so won upon his majesty, that he de- 
sired him to ask what he had to solicit in return. Job replied, 
the first command he requested his majesty to lay upon him, 
was to order him to defeat his enemies. The King cheer- 
fully accepting this offer he quitted the presence instantly, 
and joining a few of the King's troops with his own, marched 
immediately against and routed the enemy, and then paid 
his Koornis to the King again, who loaded him with pre- 
sents and granted him a perwannah for Calcutta. After this 
victory the King returned to Delhi, and Job Chanock took 
possession of Calcutta, which, after clearing of the jungles 
he fortified... .. 

Free trade was permitted by the authorities at Fort St. George 
during the period of the withdrawal of the Company from Bengal 
(November 8, 1688 to August 24, 1690), Charnock considered 
this prejudicial to the interests of the Company. In their letter 
to Nathaniel Higginson, President at Fort St. George, dated Janu- 
ary 22, 1692, the Court of Directors wrote: 

We hope so well of you our new President & Councill, 
that we are unwilling to restraine you or our Inhabitants 
at Fort St. George from any liberty of Trade that is not 
extreamely prejudicial to the Company, But Mr. Charnock 
complains so justly of the prejudice we received by 4 free 
ships which sailed into Bengall about the time, or before 
his goeing thither, whose supra cargoes and commanders 
anticipated the market, raised the price of all Goods and 
thereby extreamly obstructed the Companys investments, to 
prevent which Inconvenience for the future we have ordered 
as you will observe before that no Ships or Goods shall sail 
into the Bay but such only as are consigned to our 


Agent!!3, .... 
Charnock. was declared independent of the control of Madras, 
So long as he was alive. After his life time, Bengal was made 


Subordinate to Fort St. George. “You will observe by our Com- 
Mission now sent our President & Council that by the said 
Commission we make Bengall subordinate to the Fort, and by 
Cur Letters we make Mr. Charnock absolute Governor of our 
Affaires in Bengall without Appeal to the Fort, which at first 
View seems to be a Contradiction, of our Commission, but. you 
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will find it is not so, upon our Explanation, which is this, during 
Mr. Charnock's life, we intend to trust him with such uncon- 
troulable power, but in case of his death, we intend Bengall shall 
returne to its quondom subordinate to the Fort",!4 the Court 
wrote to Fort on January 22, 1692. 

Sir John Goldsborough, the Company's Supervisor and Com- 
missary General, was told not to make any interference in Bengal 
so long as Charnock was alive and managed the factories there. 
The Court of Directors reposed their absolute trust in Charnock 
and they seldom interfered in his decisions as he had nothing 
but the Company's interests in his heart in all his business tran- 
sactions. His last days were “poysoned with the Expectation of 
a new Company; which Mr. Braddyll upon some Occasion had 
the confidence to tell him; in a little time he would not be ‘his 
Worship’ but “Mr. Charnock’, and then he would require Satis- 
faction of him. This affront Mr. Charnock swallowed very 
patiently, as fearing it would be soe, and the Law Courts at 
Madras Scared him Exceedingly, Soe that he was afraid to thinke 
of medling with anybody".!!5 

Charnock was, perhaps, the only servant of the Company who 
entered service without giving security or executing any bond. 
Bonds and sureties were required to be given with every promo- 
tion in the Company's service. Matthias Vincent, at long last, 
had got a bond signed by Charnock in 1681. “Mr. Charnock 
haveing not signed to any bond and indentures to the Hon'ble 
Company since he left their Service Anno 1663 or 1664, and 
they haveing severall times pressed his doeing of said, and have 
never hitherto reversed that order, however, it has lain dormant 
by the omission or forgettfullness of Mr. Walter Clavell deceased, 
the late Cheife of Bengall, we haveing weighed the thing and doe 
not find it convenient that so great a trust as Cassumbazar factory 
be (reposed) any longer in one's hands [as Cheife especially] 
who contrary to the saide Hon'ble Company's practice with all 
their servants great and small is under noe bonds or indentures 
to them, we doe therefore herewith send you a blanck bond and 
indenture enordering him in pursuance to the Hon'ble Company's 
Commands immediately to signe and seal to them both, and fo 
deliver them to soe signed and sealed to Allen Catchpoole and 
John Thredder who are of Councell of Cossumbuzar factory to 
be witnessed by them and that then be dispeed(ed) them to us 
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by two trusty expresses and therewith send us a Generall Letter 
the names of two persons in England he appoints for his security 
there, that we may by the expected shipping accordingly advise 
our Hon'ble Employers thereof", Vincent!!? wrote to Charnock on 
June 29, 1681. Charnock’s bond and indentures were sent along 
with his letter of July 14, 1681, and were acknowledged by 
Vincent!7 on July 23. Unfortunately these documents are no 
longer extant in the India Office records. Strangely no fresh 
bonds were demanded of Charnock when he became Chief of 
Bengal in 1686. Perhaps they were not required by the Court 
of Directors on account of their confidence in the Company's 
oldest servant in Bengal. 

Hedges, one of the Directors of the Company who came to 
Bengal as Chief, was dismissed. Streynsham Master, who was 
given absolute power over the Company's servants as Agent and 
Governor of Fort St. George, was dismissed. Matthias Vincent, 
who was Agent in Bengal was dismissed, Charnock was never 
castigated by the Court of Directors during his 36 years' service ! 
There must be reason for Charnock's enjoying their confidence, 
when he had no powerful patrons to back him at the Court of 
Directors or at home. The reason was that he was honest to 
the core and never indulged in private trade in commodities re- 
served for export to England. These two traits were conspicuous 
by their absence in the Company's servants in the 17th century. 
The Company's trade in Bengal was centred round the factory 
he managed. 

Progress of Trade under Charnock 

The East India Company started ‘trading with Bengal and 
Bihar in 1651, though they had come to Orissa in 1633. Char- 
nock was associated with the trade in Bengal from 1655 or 1656. 
Thus, he could legitimately take pride in the steady growth of 
the trade. Saltpetre, raw silk and textiles were the staple com- 
modities in which the Company traded for the European market. 
Rice and other commodities were meant for coastal and Persian 
Gulf regions. After putting the saltpetre trade on sound footing 
(1660-1680), Charnock moved to the centre of the silk and 
textile trade (Kasimbazar), As authentic figures are now avail- 
able, we shall contend ourselves with presenting four tables, (1) 
dealing with the Company's imports from Asia and (2) imports 
from Bengal, so that the progress can at once be seen. 
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Table 1: Total imports from Asia''§ 


Total imports Imports from Imports from Imports from 
from Asia Bombay Madras Bengal 
Value Value % Value % - Value % 
Year £ 2 £ E 


1664 138278 49181 35.6 48496 35.1 24882 18.0 
1665 158755 63130 39.8 53100 33.4 23867 15.0 
1666 5877 909 15.5 — — 4875 830 
1667 48539 43286 89.2 3766 7.8 114 0.2 
1668 4575 4556 99.6 = к= — m 
1669 138808 51239 36.9 30056 21.7 19069 13.7 
1670 216927 74181 34.2 70182 32.4 25358 11.7 
1671 201825 96816 48.0 41152 20.4 35563 17.6 
1672 326924 70698 21.6 108810 33.3 55200 16.9 
1673 257836 94750 36.7 85204 33.0 74129 28.8 
1674 178411 92090 51.6 70432 39.5 9040 5.1 
1675 169172 35471 21.0 58568 34.6 .29732 17.6 
1676 334424 145324 43.5 87510 26.2 59622 17.8 
1677 320823 96402 30.0 80376 25.1 51413 16.0 
1678 325593 102725 31.6 109685 33.7 56411 17.3 
1679 355906 89366 25.1 145481 409 80709 22.7 
1680 356465 97416 27.3 131532 369 77951 21.9 
1681 393921 108342 27.5 125816 319 98373 25.0 
1682 421917 142457 33.8 151860 36.0 103749 24.6 
1683 523039 189434 36.2 209658 40.1 109979 21.0 
1684 802527 311261 38.8 318527 39.7 157093 19.6 
1685 584019 183469 31.4 171240 29.3 211900 363 
1686 322632 42764 13.3 128687 39.9 136008 42.2 
1687 340380 86212 25.3 174629 51.3 73474 21.6 
1688 158713 78559 49.5 57006 359 5562 3.5 
1689 133560 13693 10.3 88055 659 4996 3.7 
1690 120971 65034 53.8 19376 160 3970 33 
1691 83512 19280 23.1 4556 55 37800 45.3 
1692 26386 18868 715 1888 72 2773 10.5 
1693 60074 29128 48.5 5991 10.0 18620 31.0 


———————————————————— 
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Table 2: Import of Saltpetre from Bengal''8 


Year Quantity Value Quantity Value sold 
Cwt £ sold £ 
Cwt 
1664 11789 6186 18829 48353 
1665 13177 8193 8482 24804 
1666 0 0 931 2019 
1667 0 0 2074 4736 
1668 — — = Mw 
1669 20734 10570 2040 6796 
1670 20629 11101 26431 65948 
1671 8453 4713 7423 18543 
1672 11776 6611 6571 15620 
1673 17365 8665 1692 4361 
1674 3163 1938 15603 43375 
1675 15863 6410 4013 11429 
1676 14535 8344 26504 68461 
1677 12387 8796 9040 22756 
1678 11580 6778 16482 44664 
1679 16886 11608 15162 36982 
1680 6434 3500 9194 20570 
1681 18937 8993 6163 13093 
1682 18869 7383 36894 69423 
1683 20839 7510 3850 5875 
1684 22992 10144 5742 11261 
1685 11992 5060 10042 20752 
1686 19889 10605 8227 14181 
1687 17363 11329 4899 9852 
1688 3830 2347 11616 26770 
1689 5516 3484 14061 32474 
1690 4533 2631 21875 67721 
1691 0 0 22672 82436 
1692 6107 2300 579 2361 
1693 2004 1268 18490 89511 
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Table 3: Import of Raw Silk from Bengal''8 
Year Quantity Value Quantity ^ Sale Total imports 
sold Price from Asia 
1b £ Ib £ £ 
1670 7087 2176 7087 3174 2176 
1671 5322 2488 4172 3033 2488 
1672 14273 4587 10611 6920 4587 
1673 21874 7275 2113 1993 7275 
1674 2067 716 20924 20200 716 
1675 2395 1081 2701 3112 1888 
1676 31570 12137 10035 8701 12576 
1677 0 О 14675 16848 0 
1678 41833 14949 39149 39309 16302 
1679 70680 27009 71934 70808 27009 
1680 52725 18991 52272 52401 18991 
1681 124335 49313 121735 116252 49313 
1682 24320 9734 22835 18643 16263 
1683 172859 76130 170529 141266 76130 
1684 103120 43034 103689 72730 46676 
1685 117677 49453 117677 87020 51576 
1686 48574 17800 48574 42869 26997 
1687 11534 3501 11534 8076 3501 
1688 3650 1120 12282 12282 6997 
1689 1640 514 1569 1319 23198 
1690 = = E, = ae 
1691 7184 3262 7184 8374 17144 
1692 — == == X = 
1693 — — 1264 1857 = 
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Table 4: Import of textiles from Bengals 


Vaan Onanie hn CNET E A со ск 
Year Quantity Value Quantity Sale Madras Bombay 
Pieces £ sold Price value value 
Pieces £ g £ 


1664 24913 16645 21131 22070 48496 35745 
1665 19978 12250 5593 3878 49888 36546 
1666 7141 4875 19280 13299 — — 
1667 0 0 3865 5503 3766 32897 
1668 0 0 3876 4138 — 4242 
1669 8085 5547 8148 10827 30056 31995 
1670 22233 11972 22482 24199 70182 49982 
1671 43276 25814 36275 41660 41152 68114 
1672 68132. 43177 58791 53603 108810 44146 
1673 98108 50948 34092 29066 85204 60682 
1674 800 508 90637 86539 70432 49450 
1675 44005 22241 64944 54796 58586 16581 
1676 80684 36488 123861 92218 87112 90186 
1677 75359 42292 78345 88157 80376 67141 
1678 57174 32489 61101 71650 109685 77648 
1679 76597 39265 85026 103208 145481 82303 
1680 67904 46767 72414 92177 131532 86507 
1681 73174 37789 83610 101306 125816 82857 
1682 164479 80639 (Not ѕерагаіеју 151860 83396 


mentioned) 

1683 45782 17869 — — 205261 118126 
1684 187004 96415 — — 313196 259255 
1685 227788 148810 — — 170834 143549 
. 1686 203372 100961 -— — 128687 29850 
1687 77624 56518 — — 163829 63862 
1688 

1689 | = = = — -— E. 
1690 

1691 71130 34538 — == 1709 3291 
1692 = == = — m = 
1693 17987 9339 -— — 5991 12888 
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Though saltpetre was the staple commodity in the Company's 
trade from 1660 to 1680, it began to loose its importance from 
that time onwards. Bengal silk was gaining European markets 
and the management of that business required the acumen of 
Charnock at Kasimbazar. The Company allotted larger funds 
for investment at Kasimbazar. “Wee doe now send a large 
Stock for that purpose, doe write effectually to Mr. Charnock to 
put our orders concerning that commodity in effectual Execution 
which we would have you inculcate to him and our Councill there”, 
wrote the Court of Directors to Fort St. George on January 5, 
1680/81. On the same date the Court wrote to ‘Our Chief & 
Councill at Hugli’ that, upon the arrival of the George and the 
Anne, the treasure designed for Kasimbazar should be sent up to 
*Our Chief Mr. Job Charnock, and Council at Cassambazar, it be- 
ing our resolution that he ye said Mr. Charnock shall be our Chief 
in that factory as we formerly ordered Second of ye Bay in de- 
gree, and to succeed you Chief in ye Bay in case of Your death 
or return to Ingland, and that he with ye Councill at Cazzam- 
bazar, shall manage our affaires and Investment there, for this 
years shipping for which purpose we enjoyn you to send away 
our Particular Letter to him by an expresse, ye same day this 
come to your hands, if he be not at Hughly and write to him, 
forthwith to repaire to Cassambuzar to take possession of that 
factory, accordingly, we have a good opinion of Mr. Littleton, 
but we haveing ordered him thither ourselves, wee expect Com- 
plyance to our orders, Mr. Littleton if he continues in our Ser- 
vice we design shall be third of ye Bay Second of Hughly and 
shall succeed Mr. Charnock in case of his death as Cheif of 
Cassambuzar".!!9 

Reasons for Charnock's transfer to Kasimbazar were given in 
the following extract: 

Thus you see we are willing to own what was well done 
by that Agent, but ye disobeying us in his Settlement of that 
Cheifship at Cassambuzar was very dissatisfactory as also 
his reasons alledged for it vizt. for our Better service and 
speedier dispatch of our shipps, whereas on ye contrary our 
Service at the Bay and Cassambuzar was never worse per- 
formed, never were we more disappointed in ye quantities 
of raw Silk and Taffaties, we expected and wrote for, never 
had we worse sorted goods from ye Bay, never were all our 
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Invoices and bills of Loading Left behind before our Shipps 
never dispatched with greater danger of Looseing mon- 
soones, upon ye whole matter things were amisse from all 
places within your chiefshippe which we hope you will take 
care to amend for ye future and expect you should.!20 
The Court of Directors!?! wrote to Charnock on the same date, 
enclosing a list of goods *we Intend this year to have sent us from 
Cassambuzar, and a List of what we would have provided against 
ye ensueing yeare, with an Invoice of ye Stock in amounting to 
about 80000 pound which we have ordered our Cheif and Coun- 
cill at Hughly forthwith to send up to Cassambuzar which is 
farre greater then ever yet was sent to yt place’. ‘Likewise our 
demands of goods from (there), it being a trade we can with 
more advantage expatiate in, especially in raw Silk add Black and 
Coulored Taffaties, yn in any other trade of India whatever’, 
they added. 
The Court of Directors desired Charnock to 'enlarge Invest- 
ments this yeare all that possibly you can in all Sorts of Commo- 
dities of that Place’, 


*Cassambuzar Musters writ for in 1679 


Ferrandines Black .. . 400 Ps | generall encrease 
| 100 Pinck 4 more per 
Sattins | 100 fren. yellow | 400 Ps | advise to ye 
100 Skie | fort 15: September 
100 Crimson 1680. 
Taffaties Black 5000 | 
Ditto green 500 
Ditto Skie 500 
Adathaes each sort 200 


“The like quantities of each Sort to be provided at Cassam- 
buzar for ye ensuing yeare". 
Here is the order for silk goods from Kasimbazar!?? placed on 
November 18, 1681. 
“At Cassambuzar 
Taffaties 4 sad cloth colours, & 4 light col- 
ours, of wch 1/3 french yellows, & 1500 
Ps changeable colours for Hathineings 47000 
Raw Taffaties 2000 
Silk Langees 10 yards long 1/3 part flowred 6000 
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Arund cloth blew 1/8 yard broad & 16 long 1000 
Do. browne of the same length & breadth 3000 


Farrandines black 600 
Taffaties black к 7500 
Do. greene 750 
Do. Sky 750 


Phoolgerees flowred 1 yard wide & 10 yds. 

long of several colours as Reeds (sic) - 

greens, purple, phillamott and skies 3000 
Striped Chaine Taffaties 10 yds. long 1 yard 

broad of several colours as green, purple, 

Coronation Black, Phillamott, yellow & 

Sky the ground & chaine to be of different 

colours 3000 
Striped Taffaties or Rastaes of 10 yds. long 

1 уга. broad of several colours + of cloth 

colours the other light colours, to be 

drawne plaine, without curling 6000 
Girdles 24 yards long and 3/8 wide 500 
Taffaties either white or light ash, to be dyed 

here into blacks to be 4 ell and naile wide, 

and a little better or if they can be dyed 

in Blacks there send none but blacks to be 


double pieces or twenty yards zs 3000 
Raw silk head and belly 7: Ж 900 
Do ordinary D. No. 4 ЫЧ T. 600 
White silk G.H.I. ze 3 360 Bales 
Floretta yarn jt js 150 
Arunde yarn x3 x. 10 Tons 
White Silk No. 1 what quantity (sic) pro- 

cureable 
Do No, 2.3 a 100 bales 


Yellow Silk No 4. 5. 6 what quantity 
you can (sic)” 

The Company ordered their Agent and Council at Hugli to 
make a strict enquiry into the false packing of silk as the Court 
could hardly believe that Charnock would send such dear and 
false packed silk from. Kasimbazar, because ‘we never observed 
so apparent neglect or abuse in the package formerly’. They 
doubted whether the silk was bought at Kasimbazar at all or 
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greater part of it were not brought at Hugli or some other place 
‘contrary to our orders’.!?5 


Charnock's Character 


Job Charnock was perhaps the only servant of the East India 
Company who was above criticism. There was not a single head 
of English factories in India who was not either disgraced by 
dismissal or condemned at home by the Court of Directors. 
According to Bruce, Charnock had kept in check the measures 
of Streynsham. Master and Council by correspondence with the 
authorities at home.!?! The Court of Directors did not want 
anybody to oppose Charnock's measures at Kasimbazar and those 
who opposed him were ordered to be turned out of their employ- 
ment with little chance of restoration. Charnock was given wide 
powers for stamping out private trade in silk which the Company 
could not tolerate. !?5 

Charnock's conduct was unimpeachable throughout his long 
period of service, extending over three decades and a half. His 
dedication and loyalty to the cause of the Company steadily won 
the confidence of the Directors and his name was seldom men- 
tioned in their letters without a laudatory adjective after 1680. 
He is stated to be ‘our old and good servant'?? (1681), ‘one of 
our most ancient & best servants'!?? (1682), ‘an honest man'!?* 
(1681), and ‘a very honest Merchant’!22 (1687). Despite his 
disobedience of the orders of the Company, the Court of Direc- 
tors ‘believe he is an honest man'? (1688). Beard, Charnock 
and Ellis were ‘honest Gentlemen’ (1684). Although the Com- 
pany’s position in 1689 was most ‘unfortunate in Bengal’, the 
Court of Directors wrote that ‘we cannot charge Mr. Charnock 
with any dishonesty’.!*!_ He was one ‘whose fidelity and care in 
our service we have had long and great experience’!*? and ‘a per- 
son that hath served us faithfully above 20 years, and has never, 
as wee understand, been a proller for himselfe beyond what was 
just and modest’.!53 “Your experience is great in those Coun- 
tries, our opinion you will see is great of you & our expectations 
proportionable which we doubt not but уч will fully answare”,!*4 
Charnock was told by the Court. The directors ‘are fully satis- 
fied that our respects to him are well placed'.5 “We are well 
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Signature of Јов CHARNOCK, FRANCIS ELLIS and JEREMIAH PEACHY 
(from their letter dated Madras, 30th September, 1689—O.C. 5680— 
to the Court of Directors). 
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satisfied of our Agent Mr. Charnock’s sincerity to or interest", 
they wrote six years later!59 (1687). 

Even the bitterest critics of Charnock knew full well that he 
never wronged the Company in the price of their goods. Every 
one knew that without clear proof of his wronging the Company, 
he could not be displaced. “Тһе experience we have of Mr. 
Charnock for 34 years past, and finding all that hate us to be 
enemies to him, having wrought such a confidence in our mind 
concerning him that we shall not, upon any ordinary suggestions 
against him, change our antient and constant opinion of his 
fidelity to our Interests", wrote the Directors. They did not 
tolerate the sprouting of new factions against our ‘Agent whom 
since we dare trust in the head of our business in Bengall, we 
are resolved to trust him thoroughly having reaped excellent 
fruits from that method’.!88 While declaring Charnock indepen- 
dent of the control of the Fort and making him ‘absolute Governor 
of our Affaires’ during his life, the Court of Directors ‘intend to 
trust him with such uncontroulable power’. !°9 

The Court of Directors had given Charnock extraordinary 
powers, ‘because We are abundantly satisfyed and given him 
such ample Power and Authority that he may with or without 
the Advice or Consent of his Councill, place or displace any 
of his Councill of Bengall, or any other of our Servants there; 
at Discretion, without giving any reason to his so doing to any 
but our Selves, which is an Authority we have not formerly given 
to any Agent in Bengal.!4 This power given him a year later 
(April 10, 1693) was too late for its effective utilisation. “But 
we have given and doe give such an absolute authority to Mr. 
Job Charnock during his life or untill our further order, that he 
may right us and himselfe upon any negligent or unfaithfull 
servants in a Summary way”, wrote the Court of Directors.'#! 

Charnock's conduct was censured by the Court after the skir- 
mish at Hugli. The language used on this occasion was mild 
and they never doubted his sincerity. He was not answerable 
to the abortive expedition to Chittagong. 

Charnock was accused of ‘slothfulness’ by Sir John Golds- 
borough in his report to the Court of Directors. The Supervisor 
wrote: “Mr. Charnock had what power your Honours could 
give him, Yett I am well Informed would never have reformed 
this place...Next, he had another Strange disposition. He 
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Loved Everybody should be att Difference, and Supported a 
Serjeant that sett them to Duelling, till Capt. Dorrill told him 
the Evill thereof, and allways was a friend to Charles Pale, one 
of the factors, whose Master peece was, to Invent differences 
Between Man and Man, and deeply Swear to the most Extrava- 
gant lyes he could Invent, but God hath removed Pale, a little 
before I Came, by death. Further he had another faculty of 
finding fault with most under him, and when Capt. Dorrill hath 
caused some of them to be called, he would say nothing to their 
faces; nor never tell them of their faults, But I need noe other 
Instances of this than that he hath made great Complaints home 
to your Honours of Mr. Peachy and Mr. Bowridge, and Some 
of Mr. Ellis, but still let them remaine and goe on as they would: 
without reforming what was Amiss, and delighted to putt things 
off by Delay or referring them home, and this I believe is most 
true, that he never wronged your Honours in the price of your 
Goods, but he rejoyced to find matter to accuse others of soe 
doing, and thought it was Enogh to write of it home without 
medling with them here, which may be scen in the Complaints 
home against Peachy and Bowridge aforesaid. These and many 
Such like things are the Reasons why there would have been noe 
reforme in this place, for when he who should reforme and Quiett 
all loves to sett others at Difference, what Can be Expected ? 
But I furbear [he being dead] tho’ Much More might be said on 
this Subject”.!42 

Commenting on the Supervisor’s allegation of indolence and 
indecisiveness against the Father of Calcutta, C. R. Wilson: says: 
“We must, however, remember that Goldsborough’s adverse 
opinion, though given in all honesty, was founded upon the re- 
ports of detractors and the bad impression produced by the few 
last years of Charnock’s weakness, The charges of indolence, 
irresolution, and disorderliness will not lie against Charnock's 
earlier life. He was no doubt sometimes disposed to take life 
easily and to side with his friends in their private quarrels, but 
not more so than his contemporaries, On the contrary, at the 
crisis of his life, when Hedges was dismissed from the agency, 
we see Charnock taking the right side, and preferring vigorous 
action and self-sacrifice. When others wished to temporise and 
thought of their selfish interests, he was for breaking with the 
native powers, and thus deliberately gave his adhesion to the 
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Emperor Aurangzeb 


policy of the man who was his private enemy. But, it is said, 
he was pusillanimous in the war which followed. On this point 
let the actual story of the struggle decide. The man who, with- 
out waiting for all his forces to assemble, attacked the Mogul 
troops àt Hugli, seized Sutanati, held out in the face of tremen- 
dous odds at Hijili, and in the end succeeded in outwitting his 
opponents, would seem to deserve blame rather for rashness than 
for cowardice. But he did not seize Chittagong. Charnock was 
not a military genius; and even if he had been, it is doubtful 
whether Chittagong could have been taken with the forces at his 
disposal. In fact, Charnock had the wisdom to see that a settle- 
ment on the banks of the Hugli would be more suitable to the 
requirements of the English trade. Accordingly, after trying 
Hijili and finding it too unhealthy, he fixed upon Sutanati as the 
best place available. In what way he would have used the 
forces which reached Bengal in 1688 for the purposes of forti- 
fying and securing his position we cannot tell. He was super- 
seded by Captain Heath, and the opportunity never returned. 
The building of Fort William was reserved for other hands. 
But the fact remains that Charnock, and Charnock alone, founded 
Calcutta. Many of his contemporaries failed to see the need of 
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such a measure; others saw it, but the Court would not trust 
them, or give them the necessary means. In Charnock the Court 
reposed an almost unwavering confidence. He wished to make 
a fortified settlement at Sutanati, and in the end the settlement was 
made. In short, Charnock possessed the one rare but absolutely 
needful virtue of disinterested honesty,—a virtue which must have 
raised up against him scores of secret enemies; a virtue which 
makes us slow to believe evil of one who, in Spite of all petty 
detraction, will: always occupy a place amongst those who have 
the sovereign honour of being founders of states and common- 
wealths. Coarse and wilful he may well have been, for he seems 
to have been imperfectly educated; and he passed an unprece- 
dented length of years in Indian service. But for my part I 
prefer to forget the minor blemishes, and to remember only his 
resolute determination, his clear sighted wisdom, his honest self- 
devotion, and so leave him to sleep on in the heart of the city 
Which he founded, looking for a blessed resurrection and the 
coming of Him by Whom alone he ought to be judged”.!43 

Charnock's uncompromising character was responsible for his 
failure to earn the goodwill of his superiors on the spot and the 
confidence of his own colleagues. “He would not stir a finger 
to secure the goodwill of his fellowmen, nor even take the trouble 
to show his best side to the Directors. They recognised his 
worth and called him honest, for he was one of the very few 
who abstained from private trade, and after thirty-eight. years in 
their service died a comparatively poor man", says Mrs. Penny 
who rescued Charnock from the allegation of paganism.!4t 

The confidence Job Charnock enjoyed from the Court of 
Directors and their estimate of him is at variance with the ac- 
counts left of him by his superiors on the Spot. He had to cross 
swords with all his superiors in India, none of whom escaped the 
wrath of the Court. Sir Streynsham Master, Sir William Hedges, 
and Captain Heath, who had all extraordinary commissions and 
powers, were all disgraced by the Court on account of the treat- 
ment they meted out to Charnock. He ignored the orders of 
his superiors on the spot, if they were against the interests of 
his employers, who sat far off in London. 

There were few Englishmen who had taken interest in the 
socio-cultural and political affairs of India in the 17th century 
as did Job Charnock. In this respect he was a pioneer. His 
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knowledge of the shifting politics of Bengal and Bihar was an 
asset to the Company. He was the first Englishman to detect 
the decay of Emperor Aurangzeb's mighty empire. The ‘Great 
Mogul’ spent his life in campaigns and the administration of the 
far-flung empire was left to the whims of petty Nawabs. One of 
Charnock’s letters to the Bengal Council says: ‘“‘...the whole 
Kingdom lying in a very miserable feeble condition, the great 
ones plundering and Probbing the feebler, and no order nor 
method of Government amongst them. The Kings hookim is 
of as small value as an ordinary Governor's".!4^ ...Elsewhere he 
says: “...Had it been another King, as Shahjehan, whose phir- 
maund and Hasbullhookims were of such great force and binding 
that none dare to offer to make the least exception against any 
of them, it might have seemed somewhat reasonable; but with 
this King Oramshaw tis the contrary, none of which in the least 
(carry ?) force with the people, all his Governours making small 
accompt thereof".46 Who would have thought of Aurangzeb's 
authority in 1678 so lightly ? 
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Patna was the gateway to Eastern India during the Mogul 
days and Charnock’s stay at Singhiya enabled him to gather all 
political intelligence, which he passed on to the authorities at 
Hugli, who in their turn, transmitted the news to the Court of 
Directors. He knew the weakness of the Mogul officials and 
bribed them liberally to further the interests of the Company. 
Charnock could have an audience with the Nawab of Bihar any 
time he wanted to know the day-to-day developments in the Mogul 
Empire!47, 

Charnock was also instrumental in hushing up the Junk affair 
of Mir Jumla before it was too late. He' was present at the crucial 
negotiations with the Mir on some occasions!48, But for his vision, 
the budding English trade in Bengal would have been nipped. 
Charnock was more than a match to any Mogul Governor or 
official with his perfect mastery of Persian. His ‘Moor’s fashion’ 
(i.e. adoption of Mogul dress) also won him the respect of the 
local officials. Thomas Bowrey,!? who visited Bengal on three 
voyages and lived in these parts for quite a long time, wrote: 

The English Chief (by name) Job Charnock hath lived 
here (Patna) many years and hath learned the Persian (or 
Court) Languadges as perfect as any Persian borne and 
bread; and hath lived wholy after their custome [save in his 
Religion], by which he hath obtain’d vast priviledges, and 
the love of the Grandees that Sway the Power of the King- 
dome, and is dayly admitted into the Nabob's presence. 

The Court of Directors asked Charnock to go to Chittagong as 
Second ‘Lieut. Collonel whose assistance in that place wee would 
by no meanes want, in regard of his fidelity & long experience in 
the Languages & Customs of that Countrey’.150 

John Marshall,!5! who should be honoured as the first Indo- 
logist, was one of the assistants of Job Charnock in Patna from 
1670 to 1672. He arrived in India on September 11, 1668 and 
died at Balasore on August 31, 1677. His study of Indian anti- 
quities and Sanskrit literature was entirely due to the inspiration 
he derived from Job Charnock. He has quoted Charnock’s views 
on Sati, Indian astronomy etc. He has reproduced the place of the 
planets according to Charnock’s scheme. Charnock took a lively 
interest in the customs and manners of the people of India, . 

Alexander Hamilton's allegation that Charnock was cruel 
in dealing with his servants was baseless. Charnock was, no doubt, 
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a disciplinarian and did not tolerate deception. Henry Yule 
says: "That Job was too apt to use the whip is, we fear to be 
traced even now under his own hands", but it does not follow that 
he delighted to feast his ears with the cries of the delinquents. In 
a letter from the Council at Hugli to that at Balasore dated June 
3, 1686, there is a postscript which Yule takes to be in Charnock's 
own writing: “If the peons come in five days, give them 4 annas 
buxees; if they stay longer Chawbuck, and for the future the hour 
when dispeeded is in the backside, we expect the same from 
you".!92 We must remember that Charnock's postscript, quoted 
by Yule, was penned at a time when the war with the Mogul was 
being vigorously conducted and any slackness on the part even 
of a peon was an invitation to disaster bringing in the doom of 
the London Company in Bengal. Charnock was the last person 
to use the whip indiscriminately. 

Charnock was the most kind-hearted man in his personal life, 
for he did not forget to earmark legacies to his native servants. 
He gave Badli Das one hundred rupees, Ghanashyam and Dalab 
Rupees 20 each and his Doctor (Chandrasekhar ?) Rs. 50. 

“The tone and tenderness and considerate affection which runs 
through the testament places the obdurate old pioneer's character 
in a new light. We shall not stop to canvass the charge of cruelty 
brought against him by Hamilton, an interloper who hated the 
Company's servants for checking his illicit trade, and slandered 
them; nor the stories told by his ungenerous successor of his last 
years, when his vigour and faculties declined. He had, no doubt, 
the faults born of unrestricted power and isolated station of com- 
mand. But his career attests that Job Charnock was a valiant 
and true servant, who for the good of his country set at nought 
all risks and sufferings", says G. W. Forrest, who calendered in 
India all extant records pertaining to the East India Company 


during the 17th century.!5? 


П. CHARNOCK'S PARENTAGE AND FAMILY 


Charnocks were a Lancashire family. They were said to have 
assumed the local name of their dwelline places in Levland Hun- 
dred in that county, and to have given them the distinouishine 
epithets of Charnock Richard, Heath Charnock and Charnock 


27 
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Gogard. These are all mentioned in the 13th century and the 
villages of Charnock Richard and Charnock Heath are still so 
called. A branch of the Charnock family settled in London and 
another at Hullcott, Bedfordshire, both in the 16th century, and 
Richard Charnock, father of the founder of Calcutta, was à 
London citizen and was the owner of the property in Bedfordshire. 
He was a scion of the Charnock family of Lancashire.!54 


Charnock’s parentage 


The will of Richard Charnock!55 is an interesting document and 
we give it in full here: 

IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN the second day of April 
Anno Domini one Thousand Six Hundred Sixty Three And 
in the Fifteenth year of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles the Second by the grace of God King of England 
Scotland France and Ireland defender of the Faith &c. I 
Richard Charnocke of the parish of St. Mary Woollchurch 
London Yeoman being in good health of Body and of per- 
fect mind and memory (praysed be God therefore) But 
considering the Frailty and uncertainty of this present life 
Doe therefore make and ordaine this my present Testament 
(conteyning therein my last will) in manner and forme fol- 
lowing (That is to say). 

First and principally I recommend my soule to Almighty 
God my maker and Creator hopeing and stedfastly beleive- 
ing through his grace and the alone meritts of Jesus Christ 
my Blessed Saviour and Redeemer to receive full and Free 
pardon and forgiveness of all my sinnes and life everlasting. 

My body I Committ to the Earth To be buried in the 
parish Church of St. Katherine Creechurch London And my 
will is That not above the summe of Eight pounds shall be 
spent upon the Charge of my funerall And I will that all 
such debts and duties as I shall truly owe to any person or 
persons att the tyme of my decease shall be well and truly 
paid within as short a tyme after my decease as may be 
conveniently. 

And as touching That worldly meanes and estate That it 
hath pleased Almighty God of his mercy and goodness to 
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bestow upon me (my debts by me oweing and my funerall 
Charges, thereout first paid or deducted) I doe give devise 
bequeath and dispose thereof in manner and forme follow- 
ing (That is to say) — 

First I give and bequeath unto my sonne Stephen Char- 
nocke All that my messuage Tenement or Inne with the 
appurtenances commonly called or knowne by the name or 
signe of the Bell scytuate lying and being in Markett Streete 
in the County of Bedford And all the land now thereunto 
belonging and therewith used All which premisses are now 
in the tenure of George Sayers or his assignes To have and 
to hold the same unto my said sonne Stephen Charnock and 
his assignes for the terme of his naturall life And the Rever- 
sion of the said Messuage and Land with the appurtenances 
expectant after the decease of my said sonne Stephen Char- 
nocke I doe give and devise unto the Parson and Church- 
wardens of the Parish of Pennerton!56 in the County of 
Lancaster And to their successors and assignes for ever upon 
Trust and confidence that out of the Rents thereof the said 
Parson and Churchwardens and their Successors shall yearly 
and every yeare forever place out to Apprentice in London 
Two poore Boyes borne in Hutton!5? in the said parish of 
Pennerton, or within some other village or place in the same 
parish. 


ITEM I give and bequeath unto my said sonne Stephen 
Charnocke the summe of Twenty pounds of lawfull money 
of England And a Trunke with Barres Corded upp with such 
Lynnen and other things as are or shall be therein att the 
tyme of my decedse. 

ITEM I give and bequeath unto my sonne Job Charnocke 
the summe of six hundred pounds of lawfull money of Eng- 
land, 

ITEM I give to my brother William Marsh the summe 
of Twenty pounds of lawfull money of England And to my 
sister Mary Marsh his wife the summe of Forty shillings 
of like money And to each of their Foure Children now at 
home with them the summe of Forty shillings a peece of 
like money. 

ITEM I give unto Samuell Waters Grocer in Candle- 
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weeke!5$ Street London the summe of Tenn shillings of like 
money to buy him a Ring. 

ITEM I give unto Mr. Thomas Bateman Merchant some- 
tymes servant to Mr. Michaell Markeland the summe of Six 
pounds of lawfull money of England And unto James Hall 
Woollen draper in Candleweeke streete aforesaid the like 
summe of Six pounds of like money. 

THE REST and residue of all and singuler my goods 
Chattells ready moneyes Plate Leases debts and other things 
whatsoever to me belonging and not before in these presents 
given and bequeathed I give and bequeath unto my said 
Two Sonnes Stephen Charnocke and Job Charnocke to be 
equally devided between them which said Stephen Char- 
nocke and Job Charnocke my sonnes I DOE MAKE ordaine 
and appoint the full executors of this my present Testament 
and Last will. 

AND I DOE make nominate and appoint my said brother 
William Marsh and the said Thomas Bateman and James 
Hall the Executors of this my will in Trust for the benefitt 
of my said sonnes in case my said sonnes shall be out of 
England att the tyme of my decease And my will and mind 
is That if my said sonne Job Charnocke shall happen to 
depart this life before his returne to England Then the Six 
hundred pounds to him above herein bequeathed shall be 
disposed of and accrew as followeth (That is to say) one 
Hundred pounds thereof shall accrue and come to the Five 
Children of my said brother William Marsh in equall shares 
and proportions And the other Five hundred pounds residue 
thereof shall come and accrue to my said sonne Stephen 
Charnocke. 

AND my will.and mind is That my Executors in Trust in 
the absence of my sonnes shall have power to put forth any 
moneys of тупе att Interest for the benefit of my sonnes 
The bonds for which moneyes Soe to be put out shall be 
taken in the names of my said Executors in Trust and in the 
Conditions of the same the moneys shall be expressed to 
be for the use of my said sonnes And then and in such 
case if any losse doe happen to my Estate my Executors 
shall not be therewith Chargeable. 

AND I doe hereby revoke all former wills by me made 
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And doe declare This my present Testament to be my very 
last will and none other iN WITNES whereof I have here- 
unto sett my hand and seale the day and yeare First above 
written. 
The marke of the said Richard Charnocke. 
Signed sealed Published and declared and delivered 
by the said Richard Charnocke the Testator as and 
for his last will and Testament in the presence of 
John Alsope Sorivener William Braxton and John 
Bargeman his Servants. 

Probate was granted to Stephen Charnocke on the 2nd June 
1665, power being reserved to issue the same to Job, the other 
executor, on his return to England. 

The will of Richard Charnock clearly mentioned that he was 
à yeoman. The legacy to Thomas Bateman is important. The 
will also established the fact that Richard had ‘Two Sonnes 
Stephen Charnocke and Job Charnocke' and no other children. 
Richard's wife was not alive when the will was made. The will 
specifically mentioned that his son was abroad by stating “That 
if my said sonne Job Charnocke shall happen to depart this life 
before his returne to England'. All this is not sufficient to estab- 
lish the identity of the founder of Calcutta with Richard 
Charnock. 

The connection between Job Charnock and Richard Charnock 
is established from the former's letter to Henry Aldworth written 
from Patna on October 12, 1663.  Aldworth was then preparing 
to depart for England from Hugli. Charnock and his superior 
at Patna factory, Ion Ken, expressed their hope to come down 
‘suddenly’, but probably not in time to see Aldworth before he 
left. He was asked to take home letters to Charnock's father, 
and Bateman. Charnock wrote: 

I know not whether I shall bee ready to goe home this 
yeare; if not, God willing, the next I shall. Nay, perhappes 
I shall bee att home afore, because I intend still overland, 
and soe doth Mr. Ken.!59 : 

A. postscript to this letter says that Aldworth will hear of the 
elder Charnock on inquiry of Mr. Hall, a haberdasher in Cannon 
Street. Besides legatees, Thomas Bateman and James Hall were 
the executors of Richard Charnock's will Since the will was 
dated April 2, 1663, it was probable Richard Charnock was dead 
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at the time his son was penning the above letter. Aldworth!®° 
sailed for England in the Royal Katherine, but died during the 
voyage and therefore could not meet Richard Charnock. 

After establishing the identity of Richard Charnock, let us trace 
Job Charnock's relation with Stephen Charnock, who was chap- 
lain to Henry Cromwell, son of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, 1653-58. 
Stephen, reputed Puritan theologian, was born in 1628 in the 
Parish of St. Catherine, Cree Church, London. Job Charnock 
bequeathed a legacy of £ 50 to the ‘poore of the Parish of Gree 
Church London' in his will. This corroborates the fact that the 
theologian was Job Charnock's own brother. The absence of any 
allusion to Stephen's profession in Richard Charnock's will is 
accounted for in two ways: First, the chaplain had fallen into ill 
odour after the Protector's death and he remained in obscurity, 
in London, for fifteen years with no regular charge. Secondly, 
Richard Charnock was probably a Royalist and High churchman 
and consequently would have had little sympathy with his son's 
puritanical views.!9! Since the wills of Richard, Stephen and Job 
have come down to us and they all have some common elements, 
it is conclusively proved that Richard was Job's father and 
Stephen, his brother. 

As the Divine was born in the Parish of St. Katharine Cree in 
1628, Job Charnock also probably was born there, two or three 
years later. But this is not certain as there is no mention of his 
age in his will, which is dated ninth day of January, 1692/93, a 
day before his death. Since his brother Stephen was also dead 
(July 27, 1680), no legacy is reserved for any of his parents or 
brother, who were all called to God long ago, as we have seen. 
There is no mention of the name of the wife of Richard Charnock 
in his will; hence it is presumed that Job's mother had died before 
1663. 

We know nothing definite about the early life of Job Charnock 
in London. Perhaps he was educated, like his brother, at Emma- 
nuel College, Cambridge. There is no doubt that he had a liberal 
education,'® for his surviving letters speak for themselves. His 
style was characterised by brevity and clarity of thought. Sir John 
Goldsborough accused Charnock of ‘Slothfulness’, but not of 
‘ignorance’ as that of Ellis. 

Charnock, as we have already seen, reached India in 1655 or 
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1656, but was not in the Company's service. He was entertained 
in the Company's service on September 30, 1658, if we accept the 
seniority list prepared by Streynsham Master. He was posted at 
Patna in 1659. He reached Singhiya in February. He was there 
for the next 20 years. The English had no house at Patna and 
the Chief did not ordinarily live there. The reason was that the 
Nawab's palace was in the city and ‘his servants and officers are 
constantly craving one thing or other, which if not given, though 
they have not what they desire, yet they are not satisfied there- 
with but create trouble and if given, what they desire will be very 
chargeable'.!9? So the Chief rented a house at Hajipur on the 
opposite side of the river for which they paid Rs 31 per month 
(in 1660's). Naunagar, where the Company had a house of their 
own, was 4 Cos south-easterly to Hajipur. Singhiya near Lalganj 
was 15 miles north of Patna, on the left bank of the river Gandak. 
The factors lived at Singhiya which was a pleasant but not a 
‘wholesome place’, in order to be near the saltpetre men and 
saltpetre grounds. The Company's servants lived in thatched 
houses, as was the custom in those days. The Patna factory was 
comparatively free from ‘unseemly squabbles and scandals. 
Charnock was the Chief of the Patna factory from 1664 and 
handled his subordinates with tact and sympathy. He kept a tight 
hand upon his assistants so that if the second or the third bore 
any grudge to his chief, he had to keep his feelings to himself till 
he left Patna. 

Daud Khan Quarishi (1660-65), Laskar Khan (1666-70), 
Ibrahim Khan (‘the bookish Nawab’, 1671-77), Prince Azam 
(1678) and Saif Khan (1679-84) were the Mahomedan Gover- 
nors of Bihar when Job Charnock was in Patna. Richard Cham- 
berlain and Ion Ken were the chiefs of the Patna factory before 
Charnock, as we have already seen, 


Charnock’s Indian wife 


While Charnock was at Patna he must have taken an Indian 
lady for his wife, according to the prevailing custom. Most of the 
Company’s factors at this time were young and unmarried. 
Charnock was not more than 25 when he reached India. He was 
unmarried when he came out to India. The married servants 
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were not allowed to bring their family during the first three decades 
of the establishment of the Bengal factories as there was no pro- 
vision for married accommodation. Moreover, English ladies were 
unable to withstand the rigours of six months of sea voyage in 
those days. Consequently, there were few English ladies in Bengal 
till the establishment of Sutanati (ie, Calcutta). At Fort. St. 
George, Andrew Cogan, Agent Henry Greenhill and Sir Thomas 
Chamber and Edward Winter at Balasore had found wives among 
the Portuguese inhabitants.'?*, Ralph Cartwright, who extended 
the Company's commerce from. Masulipatam to Hariharpur in 
Orissa in 1633, was detected in an intrigue with the wife of a 
Muhammedan dwelling next door to the English house at the 
latter рЈасе.!65 Gabriel Boughton who got Shah Shuja's Nishan 
for bringing the English from Hariharpur to Hugli, was married 
to a *Mogullana. Boughton's widow next married William Pitt. 
an interloper. She was remarried by Richard Moseley.!9? Richard 
Edwards,!9? and a few others had either native wives or formed 
liaison with them. Since this was the custom among the 
Englishmen of the day, and there is no mention of any lady's 
name who arrived in Bengal as the wife of Job Charnock from 
1666 to 1678, we must concede that he must have taken an 
Indian lady for his wife. 

A writer of a popular handbook!58 of Calcutta had conjectured 
that the ‘marriage’ of Job Charnock took place in 1663. Had 
Job ‘married’ in that year, he would not have decided to go home 
in 1670. The 'marriage' did take place before December 9, 1679, 
i.e., before the departure of Charnock from Patna to Hugli. He 
was at Hugli almost for a year (December 24, 1679 to December 
21, 1680) before going to Kasimbazar, which place he reached on 
December 24, 1680. Since Katherine, youngest daughter of Job 
Charnock, died aged 19 on January 21, 1701 she must have been 
born in 1682, Charnock must have, therefore, married the Indian 
lady before 1678 as Katherine had two elder sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, for whom an allowance of 18 months each should be 
given for their arrival in this world. 

There is only one reference in the East India Company's records 
about Job Charnock's wife; and no allusion has been made of 
this Indian lady in any of the surviving private letters. He was per- 
haps the only Englishman who was not associated with any scan- 
dal. Before we quote Hedges and Alexander Hamilton, let it be re- 
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membered that they were his enemies. The absence of Char- 
nock’s wife's name in’ any of the official records or in his will 
or in the baptismal register of his daughters is the only ground 
to construe that the lady must have been of Indian origin. She 
must have commanded the respect of the English society of Suta- 
nati, for there is no stigma attached to Charnock's daughters and 
they all found respectable Englishmen in the Company's service as 
their husbands. Mary, eldest daughter of Charnock was the wife of 
Charles Eyre, who succeeded the founder. Katherine was the wife 
of Jonathan White, who became Second in the Council of Bengal. 
Elizabeth married William Bowridge, a senior merchant. 

William Hedges, Agent and Governor of Bengal, knew Char- 
nock well as he was in Bengal for two years. Let us see what 
Hedges has to say about Charnock's Indian wife. Hedges was at 
Dacca from October 25, 1682 to December 15, 1682. While he 
was at Dacca, he notes in his Diary!9? under date 


Dec. 1 (1682). I sent James Price to Ray Nundelall’s. This 
morning a Gentoo sent by Bulchund, Governour of Hugly and 
Cassumbazar, made complaint to me that, Mr, Charnock did 
shamefully, to ye great scandall of our Nation, keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he has had these 19 years; 
and that, if I would not cause him to turn her away, he would 
lament of it to the Nabob, which, to avoid further scandall 
to our Nation, with fair words I prevailed with ye poor fellow 
to be pacified for ye present. 

I was further informed, by this and divers other persons 
that when Mr. Charnock lived at Pattana, upon complaint 
made to ye Nabob that he kept a Gentoo's Wife [her hus- 
band being still living, or but lately dead], who was run away 
from her husband and stolen all his money and jewels to a 
great value, the said Nabob sent 12 Souldiers to seize Mr. 
Charnock; but he escaping [or bribing ye men] they took his 
Vekeel and kept him 2 months in prison, ye Souldiers lying 
all this while at ye Factory gate, till Mr, Charnock com- 
pounded the business for Rupees 3000 in money, 5 Pieces 
of Broad Cloth, and some sword-blades. Such troubles as 
these he has had divers times at Cassumbazar, as I am cre- 
dibly informed; and whenever she or Mr. Charnock dyes, ye 
pretence will certainly lye heavy on ye Company. 
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Hedges kept his Diary to vindicate his own actions rather than 
to record the day-to-day business affairs of the Company. As 
Hedges is a sworn enemy of Charnock, we are unable to give any 
credence to his stories. He entered these malicious gossips about 
Charnock in his Diary in order to discredit the ‘ancient servant’ 
of the Company. Moreover, Hedges contradicts himself by giving 
two irreconcilable stories by one and the same person. 

Sati, invention of Hamilton: Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
who took part in the defence of Bombay against the attack of the 
Sidi in 1689, was in India, and Indian ocean for a pretty long 
time. He was in Calcutta in 1708. He noted in his New Account: 

“Thé Country about being overspread with Paganism, the 
Custom of Wives burning with their Deceased Husbands is 
also practised here. Before the Mogul’s war, Mr. CHAN- 
NOCK went one time with his ordinary guard of Soldiers, 
to see a young Widow act that tragical Catastrophe, but he 
was so smitten with the Widow’s Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her Executioners, and 
conducted her to his own Lodgings. They lived lovingly 
many Years, and had several Children; at length she died, 

` after he had settled in CALCUTTA, but instead of convert- 
ing her to Christianity, she made him a Proselyte to Paganism, 
and the only part of Christianity that was remarkable in him, 
was burying her decently, and he built a Tomb over her, 
where all his Life after her Death he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death by sacrificing a Cock on her Tomb, after 
the Pagan manner; this was and is the common Report, and 
I have been credibly informed, both by Christians and Pagans 
who lived at CALCUTTA under his Agency, that the Story 
was really Matter of Fact."!70 

Captain Alexander Hamilton, whose reminiscences extend over 
five and thirty years, is a master of gossip. The historical value 
of his New Account of the East Indies, must, however, be weighted 
with his own distinct confession that 'these observations have 
been mostly from the storehouse of my memory and are the 
amusements or lucubrations of the nights of two long winters’ 
and again, that “If I had thought while I was in India of making 
my observations or remarks public and to have had the honour 
of presenting them. to so noble a patron"—as the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, to whom the work is dedicated—‘“T had certainly been more 
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careful and curious in my collections, and of keeping memoran- 
dums to have made the work more complete". 

The interloping Captain, Hamilton, had never said a good word 
for any one if he could help it and had a most powerful treasury 
of scandals at his command. The Company's records are avail- 
able for the stay of this adventurer and most of his statements 
have been contradicted by official papers. 

No doubt, Hamilton's story of the young widow is probably 
another version of the more scandalous one recorded by Hedges. 
We should thank Hamilton for making Job Charnock rescue 
(possibly a Brahmin) widow from becoming Sati and living with 
her for his whole life, without committing adultery or bigamy, as 
alleged by Hedges. 

Hamilton's story makes Charnock's rescue of the Sati *before 
the Mogul’s war’ (i.e. Hugli skirmish, October 1686). Charnock 
must have, therefore, rescued the widow from becoming Sati at 
Hugli or around it. Was it from. Ariadaha, a northern suburb 
of Calcutta, as claimed by the local municipality ? There are two 
old temples at Mrinal Chandra Chatterji Road, Ariadah, Kamar- 
hatti. The Muktakesi Kali temple was constructed in 1247 B.S. 
(1840 A.D.) and the Buro Shibtala temple about the same time. 
The Shibtala Burning Ghat is just opposite these temples. A 
tablet put up at the above Burning Ghat on May 15, 1960, by 
Sushil Kumar Mukhopadhyay, (the then chairman of the 2) 
Kamarhatti Municipality in Bengali, which translated into English, 
reads: 

After reclamation from the erosion of Ganga and renova- 
tion, this historically famous ancient Shibtala Burning Ghat 
is being reopened today, May 15, 1960, as a result of in- 
tensive and expensive efforts made by the Councillors of the 
Kamarhatti Municipality. It is in this burning ghat that the 
last rites of Sri Sri Chandramoni Devi, mother of Sri Sri 
Ramkrishna Paramahansa Dev, were performed. It is from 
this burning ghat that Job Charnock, with a view to putting 
a stop to the horrible practice of ‘Satidaha’, rescued Srimati 
Lila, who was lying on the funeral pyre along with her dead 
husband, and married her afterwards. The great saint 
Bamakashyapa also visited this place. 

Subodh Kumar Roy, editor of the Srami (October 1970, Puja 
Number) protested against this inscription in the tablet as it was 
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unhistorical. Being the author of the History of Aríadaha and 
Dakshineswar (in Bengali), he knew the story about Charnock 
was fiction, pure and simple. His protest went unheeded as 
Kamarhatti Municipality wanted to give a corner for Charnock ! 
Charnock was living in far away Singhiya when he married the 
Indian lady and there is no record to show that he was at Hugli 
to rescue ‘Lila’. The municipality's claim that Charnock rescued 
a Bengali lady from her husband’s funeral pyre is borne out of 
the imagination of the councillors. There is no tradition current 
in Ariadaha that Charnock rescued a Sati from Shibtala burning 
ghat. The municipality forgot that there were no burning ghats 
on the entire course of the Hugli in the 17th century, the dead 
bodies being invariably thrown into the river on account of its 
sacredness. The municipal councillors of Kamarhatti, it seems, 
had nothing on record except the novel Charnock’s Wife (Ben- 
gali), written by Dr. Pratap Chandra Chunder, who gave her the 
beautiful name, Lila. Names of Dakshineswar, Ariadaha etc. 
were quite unheard of in the 17th century. Kamarhatti munici- 
pality has, therefore, done more harm to Charnock, than good 
by putting up the inscription, which a layman is apt to take it for 
granted. 

John. Marshall has the following description of Sati: “Some of 
the Hindo women having no children by their husbands, when 
they die will leap in to the fire in which their husbands are burnt, 
and so burne with them, haveing first oyled their bodies very 
much and taken leave of their friends. But it is credibly reported 
that the Brahminies give the women something to intoxicate them 
and keepe them from. weeping for the d(e)ath of their husbands, 
and so perswade them to burne in token of their constancy to 
their husbands. If they can cry, they are not to be burnt, but 
if they cannot cry and are not willing to be burnt, then the rela- 
tions of the deceased man will stone her or some wayes contrive 
her death, or however, weary her of her life by iil usage. 

*Many women have bin burnt in this manner and some have 
by force bin rescued by the English when they have bin ready 
to be burnt, who have afterwards (been) very thankful for the 
saving of their lives".!?! 

Marshall would certainly have mentioned Charnock's rescue 
of a lady from the funeral pyre, had he done so, as the rescue of 
a Sati is more an act of humanitarianism than heroism. 
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Captain John Consett’s bad language spoken on February 5, 
1687/8 while serving a protest against his embezzlement of 
prizes taken of the King of Siam's ship came out of a fit of anger 
and should be ignored. He said: “I wish to God I was near 
ye Agent, I would run him through, and all his Concubines. . . 
that damn'd son of a whore Mr. Ellis. . .little Pimp of а Bawdey 
house Mr. Реасһіе!?2...”. 


Hamilton's Sati story is therefore discredited as (1) Charnock 
was not living at Hugli when he alleges the Agent performed that 
charitable act. and that (2) the sacrifice of the cock belongs to the 
Panch Pir cult, which is a trait of the Moslems of Bihar. Hindus 
never offered cocks to the departed. By stating that Charnock's 
wife was a rescued Sati and her husband annually sacrificed a 
cock for her memory, Hamilton has contradicted himself as both 
are mutually irreconcilable. 


The gossips of William Hedges and Captain Hamilton have in- 
fluenced generations of Englishmen and Indians. Even histo- 
rians have not hesitated to take Hamilton's gossip as their gospel. 
Though the statements of Hedges are more damaging than that 
of Hamilton, very few have been influenced by them. Since 
Hamilton's book has served as a vade-mecum on India for the 
past two centuries and a half, it is difficult to dislodge the preju- 
dice he has generated against Charnock among the readers of 
travelogues. 

Coming to the fact, the only reference in the Company's re- 
cords about Charnock's wife comes in an altogether different 
context and there is no malice or rancour attached to it. 

From an imperfect letter, dated *Hughly, the 16th Novr. 1600 
(1700)’ to the Court of the English Company, Sir Edward Little- 
ton, formerly Chief at Kasimbazar, and his Council at Calcutta, 
replying, among manifold subjects, to certain remarks or orders 
of the Court regarding marriages with natives wrote: 

...taking JENTUES meets often into great trouble alsoe, 
tho' but very poor people having all of them. Husbands very 
early, who tho' they cohabit not, yet on such occasion apply 
to the Government where its never ended but with great 
charge and trouble. As in the Case of Mr. JOB CHAR- 
NOCK and the Woman hee kept tho' of a meane Cast, and 
great poverty, which occasioned Great trouble and Charge 
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to the Company a long while at PATTANA, and afterwards 
some alsoe at CASSIMBUSSAR!?.... 

Edward Littleton was nominated Factor on October 13, 1670, 
and arrived in India in 1671. He was Chief of Kasimbazar 
factory in 1679. He was one of the Directors of the New or 
English East India Company and proceeded in 1699 to Bengal 
as President of the Bengal factories. Littleton had no particular 
reason to malign the character of the founder of Calcutta. He 
knew Charnock well as he was in Kasimbazar for a long time. 
As his statement about Charnock's Indian wife comes out as an 
illustration of a point, we should accept it with due respect. 

Littleton's statement demolishes Hamilton's myth of Sati and 
Hedges's imputation of Charnock's living in adultery. Our own 
conclusion is that Job Charnock had married an Indian lady, 
who was not of a high caste, in the year 1678 or a little earlier, 
and led a contented conjugal life. Though Moorhouse!74 and 
Doig! have given Charnock’s wife a name, ‘Maria’ on their 
authority, we should not follow them here as they are journalists 
and have the right of speech. Bengali fiction writers like Dr. 
Pratap Chandra Chunder!/$ and Mr. Subodh Ghose!” have also 
given Mrs. Charnock their own name, ‘Angela’ and ‘Lila’, indeed 
beautiful names. Since we have neither the freedom of journa- 
lists, nor the imagination of fiction writers, let us keep the name 
of the lady anonymous till we come across any official document. 


Charnock’s Children 


Charnock had three daughters and one son. The daughters 
were baptised at St. Mary’s Church, Madras, while Charnock 
was there on August 19, 1689. The baptismal register did not 
mention the dates of birth of the girls. The chaplain who bap- 
tised Charnock’s daughters—Mary, Elizabeth and Katherine— 
was Rev. John Evans, first Chaplain of Bengal, and afterwards 
famous as Bishop of Bangor and latterly Bishop of Meath, the 
premier Bishopric of Ireland. Evans and his wife accompanied 
Job Charnock after the abandonment of Hugli, took part in the 
perilous and gallant occupation of malarious Hijili and after a 
brief return to Sutanati, and then fared to Madras with Char- 
nock’s party, when old Job was superseded by Captain Heath. 
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Mrs. Seaton and Mrs. Heathfield, who were the godmothers of 
Charnock’s daughters for baptism, were Madras ladies, The latter 
was the widow of Robert Fleetwood and the former was the wife 
of Captain Francis Seaton, who commanded the garrison at Mad- 
ras, Ellis, who stood sponsor was Job’s old friend and a member 
of his Council,!78 

Evans'? could have performed the baptism of Charnock’s 
daughters either at Hugli or at Kasimbazar, although they were 
devoid of Christian churches. But the worries and anxieties of 
life were sufficient to prevent Charnock from paying any atten- 
tion to domestic matters, and it was not till he reached the Fort 
at Madras that he had leisure to think about such things; even 
then it was more than probable that Elihu Yale, the President 
of the Company at Madras, who so frequently interested himself 
in such affairs, must have suggested the ceremony.!8° So the 
baptism of Charnock's daughters took place on August 19, 1689. 

The Padre did not accompany Charnock on the latter's return 
to Sutanati on August 24, 1690. He remained at Madras for 
some time, and devoted himself so much to the commercial in- 
terests of certain adventurers, who were seriously challenging the 
Company's monopoly, that he was actually described by the Court 
of Directors as the ‘quondom minister but late great merchant’. 
In 1693 the Madras Council warned Sir John Goldsborough that 
Evans was once more on his way to Sutanati, ‘justly suspecting 
bissy pollitick Padre goes upon ill designe, to the prejudice of 
the Rt. Hon'ble Company's affairs’,!8! 

1. Mary Charnock—Mary, eldest daughter of Charnock, was 
married to Charles Eyre, successor to Job Charnock, as Agent 
from 1694 to 1699. He came out to India as writer in 1675. 
In 1679 he was third of Council at Dacca and was still there in 
1682. He was sent there for negotiations with Bahadur Khan 
and had the misfortune of being imprisoned after the skirmish at 
Hugli along with Roger Braddyll. They were released by Ibra- 
him Khan on his arrival. He was recalled from Dacca after the 
death of Job Charnock and installed as Agent by Sir John Golds- 
borough. The Court of Directors were not initially well pleased 
with his nomination. They wrote to Bengal on March 6, 1694/ 
95: "We designed Mr. Beard [whom we believe to be honest] 
to be Agent of Bengall, in case of the death or removall of Mr. 
Ellis, as you will perceive by our last year's letters. Mr. Eyres 
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may likewise be honest, for anything we have heard to ihe con- 
trary, and may discharge that imployment very well. We know 
our good Generall deceased meant well in the alteration he made, 
but time must discover whether it will prove so or not, but it 
happening undesignedly on either side that our said Generall’s 
order for establishing Mr. Eyres as Agent should be Thwart to 
Ours for establishing Mr. Beard Agent, it is not possible for us 
at this time to know what our President and Councill of Fort 
St. George have resolved in that doubtfull case, and by Conse- 
quence we do not know who is our Agent at this time".!52 

However, Sir John Goldsborough's selection was right. Eyre 
was responsible for starting the construction of the old Fort Wil- 
liam as well as the acquisition of the zemindari rights of Calcutta 
(Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur). He went home in 1699 
and was knighted on December 17, 1699. He was reappoinied 
to Bengal on December 20, 1699. Не came back to Calcutta 
as President of Fort William in Bengal and resumed office on 
May 26, 1700. As he was love-sick, he hurried home on Janu- 
ary 7, 1701 to marry for a second time. 

The date of Mary's marriage to Charles Eyre is not on record. 
She died on February 19, 1696/97. She has no separate tomb- 
stone, but occupies the lower portion of her father's slab. Her 
inscription reads: 


Latin text 
Pariter Jacet 

Maria, Jobi Primogenita, Carole Eyre 

Anglorum Hicci, Praefecti, Conjux Charissima, Quae 

Obiit 19 Die Februarii A.D. 1696/97. 

(English translation:!9? Beside him lies Mary, the first 
born daughter of Job, most beloved wife of Charles Eyre 
of England, who died on the 19th day of February, A.D. 
1696/97). 

A close inspection of this slab and the comparison of the let- 
tering of the two inscriptions (Job's and Mary's) make it abun- 
dantly plain that they were not contemporaneous works, but that 
the lower half of the slab has been purposely left blank to receive 
such an inscription as it now exhibits. Thus the mausoleum 
with originally one epitaph must have been completed some time 
prior to the year 1697, and the addition made to it prior to the 
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early part of 1698, when Mr. Eyre returned home, for it is to be 
presumed, from the terms of the epitaph that he was at the time 
it was written actually ‘perfect to the English’, according to 
Archdeacon Hyde.!54 

2. Elizabeth Charnock: Elizabeth Charnock's date of birth 
and marriage is not on record. She was the second daughter of 
Charnock and probably was born in 1680 as her younger sister 
Katherine died on January 21, 1700/1701, aged 19. Elizabeth 
was married to William Bowridge!55 about 1693. He was in the 
Company's service and went on in the Chittagong Expedition. 
He had two houses in Calcutta in 1704, which he let out to the 
Company (9 Rs. 50 per month. He was also part owner of a 
ship. The houses were on the river side. After the death of her 
husband in 1710 or earlier, Elizabeth went to England in 1715 
with her daughter Sarah. William, her son, was born on August 
6, 1695, but he died on April 24, 1724. Elizabeth returned to 
Calcutta in 1718 and lived in the city her father founded till 
August 2, 1753. She lies buried in the St. John’s Churchyard, 
but there is no mark on her grave.!59 Probably she is also in- 
terred in the same mausoleum of her father as it is a family 
tomb. 

Jonathan White, Elizabeth's younger sister's husband, bequea- 
thed her and her daughter—also an Elizabeth—Rs, 50 for 
memorial rings, and concluded his will saying *that my daughter 
Katherine be sent for England for education with good atten- 
dance and provision for soe tender an infant the voyage, and 
that the executors accept of soe good an Opportunity to accom- 
pany her aunt Bowridge, if she goes for England in two years 
time; otherwise that the child goe by such good commanders of 
a ship as my Executors shall see fitting, and then if it please God 
the child arrive in England is to be committed to my couzin 
Mary Hungerford and my brother, to whose care and guardian- 
ship joyntly with my brother William White T recommend the 
child during her nonage'./ Тһе date of this will is November 
14, 1704, but among the passengers carried by the Heathcote 
from Bengal in January 1715 we find “Mrs. Elizabeth and Sarah 
Bowridge as per order of the Court 24th December 1714". Eliza- 
beth's son William!58 was entertained in the Company's service 
and his uncle, Sir Charles Eyre!5? wrote from Kew ‘to the Hon’ble 
Court of Directors of East India Company’. The letter said: 

28 
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“Gentlemen—My indisposition hinders me from coming to sign 
as one of the securytys for my nephew William Bowridge but I 
do promise to do it when I am well enough to come to town— 
Charles Eyre. Cue Green, April 25th, 1721". 

3. Katherine Charnock: Katherine’s date of birth and mar- 
riage is not on record. She was born in 1682 and married 
Jonathan White, who was then Secretary to the Bengal Council. 
Her marriage probably took place in 1700 as she died in her 
first child-birth in 1701. When he died on January 3, 1704 in the 
34th year of his age, Jonathan White was Second in Council, 
next to President Beard. His will is printed in Wilson's Early 
Annals, vol. І, pp. 349-51. Не married for a second time and 
was expecting a second child from her. His daughter Katherine 
probably died before she could.be sent to England for education 
as Sarah was ‘the girl escorted by Elizabeth Bowridge in 1715. 
Katherine lies buried in St. John's churchyard; her epitaph reads: 


Latin Text 


Hic Jacet 
CATHERINE WHITE 
Domi Jonathanis White, uxor 
dilectissima et Tov Makaerov 


English translation 
(Here lies Catherine White, 
most beloved wife of Lord 
Jonathan ^ White, ^ youngest 
daughter of the above Job 


Jobi Charnock filia natu mini- 
та; quae primo in partu et 
aetatis flore annum agens 
unum de viginti, Mortem obiit 
heu! immaturam 21 Januarii, 
1700/1, Siste parumper, Chris- 
tiane Lector, (vel quisquis es 
tandem) et mecum defle Du- 
ram sexus muliebris sortem 
Oui per elapsa tot annorum 
milia culpam primae Aevae 
luit Parentis, et luet usque 
dum eternum stabit, *In dolore 
paries filios"— Genesis III.16. 


Charnock, who in her first 
child-bearing and in the bloom 
of youth in her 19th year, 
died, alas, an untimely death 
on the 21st of January, 
1700/1. 

Stand awhile, Christian rea- 
der, whoever you may be and 
bewail with me the hard lot 
of the female sex, who through 
the passage of so many thou- 
sands of years, pays the price 
of the guilt of Eve, her first 
parent, and shall pay it for 
ever, while the eternal decree 
Shall stand—*"In grief shall 


you bear sons"— Genesis, III, 
16). 
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4. CharnocK's son: Charnock had a son who died unnamed 
in Calcutta. The boy was not baptised at Madras along with 
his sisters. This shows that he was born after Charnock's return 
to Sutanati on August 24, 1690; otherwise we would not have 
found the expression, ‘my son's clothes lately deceased’ in his 
will. The will is dated January 9, 1692/3. It appears that Mrs. 
Charnock died sometime in 1691 or 1692. Mrs. Charnock's 
name was deliberately omitted from the baptismal register as he 
was not married to her in the legal sense and he had not con- 
verted her to Christianity. She must have accompanied her 
husband to Chittagong and thence to Madras. 

Though Charnock's daughters were born of an Indian lady, 
they did not suffer from any social stigma. They were received 
into the English society at home and abroad. Elizabeth visited 
England and her elder sister's husband, Sir Charles Eyre, was 
the surety to her son, William. Charnock's daughters maintained 
correspondence with the elite of the English society at home. 

Yule came across ‘on an insignificant but curious memorial 
of both the ladies' (Elizabeth and Katherine) in the British 
Museum. “They seem for some reason to have sent little pre- 
sents to the Lady Wentworth, wife of Sir Henry Johnson, M.P. 
The lady desired to make some return, and in her husband's 
letter-book (Addl.' MSS., 22, 186, ff. 91 and 103 v.) I find two 
draft letters, one intended apparently for each of the ladies in 
Calcutta. This at least is the way I interpret the matter; though 
they are so nearly identical, except in the address, that it is a 
little puzzling. Here they are, side by side:!90 


No. 1 No. 2 


Blackwall Decembr 20th 97 
Madam, 

Your kind Present of Mus- 
line I had Recd“by my Kins- 
man Capt Raynes: & most 
Owne myself much Ingaged 
to you for Itt & know not how 
to Retalliate your favour be- 
ing Ignorant of all fforreine 
Affares therefore I hope my 
Ignorance will Plead my Par- 


Blackwall Decembr 20th 1697 
Madam 

I cannot do less than Re- 
turn you my Thanks for your 
Generous Present of fllowered 
Musline you where Pleased to 
send mie by my Kinsman 
Capt. Raynes, and tho I am 
unknown to you I should be 
Glad to be better acquainted 
with you by Paper Messin- 
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No. 1 


don: I have sent by Capt. 
Raynes & Capt. Bridges one 
each of them a Head drest 
after our English ffashion and 
a Gurdell weh I hope will 
come Safe to your hands; I 
could wish they whare worth 
your exceptance for my Dull 

could think of nothing 
ells to send beleiving yt in your 
Pleasant Countrey nothing 
can be a Rarity but wt came 
from itt: therefore hopeing for 
your Good Company in Eng- 
land is but biding you to your 
loss tho’ I should be very 
Glad of yt Happiness & de- 
sier you to beleve, 


I am madam 
Your most humble servant 


Wentworth 
Martha & 


Johnson 


Wentworth 
Martha & 


Johnson 
For Madam Aress 


att Chitty Nutty 
Bengall 
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No, 2 
gers [till Plese God to send 
you into England] if your 
Plesant Country [as I am in- 
formed] doth not incline you 
to stay in itt & debarr us of 
yt Happiness. 

I have sent by Capt, Ray- 
nes & Capt. Bridges in each 
of their Ships A head Drest 
up after our new ffashion & 
а Саге] a Present not worth 
your exseptance but I could 
not tell what to send ells be- 
ing wholly unskillfull in what 
is agreeable in those fforran 
Partes. I desier you to give 
me your Commands by all 
Conveances & they shall not 
only be joyfully Reca but 
Puncktually observed 

Madam by 
Your most humble Servt 
M. J. 


For Madame Katherine Carnock 
at Chittynutty 


In Bengall 


“The drafts themselves are in the handwriting of Sir Henry 
Johnson, with many erasures and corrections, and one of them 
is on the back of the draft of another letter also in his writing". 
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Job Charnock’s will 


Job Charnock died on January 10, 1693 in the settlement 
which ‘per varios casus per tot discrimina rerum he had at length 
come to found at Chuttanutty'.?! Orme and all other earlier 
writers were misled by the O. S. Calendar used in the epitaph, 
according to which the year commenced on March 25. The 
Calendar was reformed subsequently. 

The Court of Directors, so far as we can discover, dropped 
but two scanty tears over the memory of their old favourite 
servant. One is thus recorded (letter to Bengal, January 3, 
1693/94): 

We have none of yours to answer, but by a letter from 
Captain Knox who is arrived at Cork in Ireland [for which 
God be praised] we hear of the death of our good Agent 
Mr. Charnock, for which we are very sorry, but we must 
all submitt to God's will. 

In his stead we do appoint Mr. Francis Ellis to succeed 
Agent, and with the same authority as we did lately invost 
our late Agent Charnock, with only some little qualification, 
with respect to the greater and more full authority of our 
Generall of India Sr John Goldsborough ..... 

Le Roi est mort, Vire le Roi !, comments Yule.!9? 

In their letter to Fort St. George of the same date they wrote: 

We find none of your letters unanswered but that of 10th 
February 1691/92, and that, of the 14th October 1692. The 
former part of the first letter contains only a multitude of 
complaints against the deceased Agent Charnock, who was 
always a faithfull Man to the Company, and therefore it is 
no wonder Mr. Yale did not affect him.!9? 

It is time that we give the will!?* of Job Charnock which was 
executed a day before his death. 

IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN. 

I Job Charnock at present Agent for Affaires of the Right 
honoble. English East India Company in Bengall being 
indisposed in body but perfect and sound in mind and me- 
mory doe make and ordaine this to be my last Will and 
Testament (Vizt.). 

Imprimis I bequeath my soul to Almighty God who gave 
it and my body to be decently buryed at the discretion of my 
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Overseers and for what estate it hath pleased Almighty God 
to bless me withall I doe hereby will and bequeath it as 
followeth. 

Secondly I will and bequeath that all debts or claimes 
lawfully made on me be discharged by my Overseers, 

Thirdly I give and bequeath to my beloved Friend Daniel 
Sheldon! Esquire Seventy pounds Sterling as a Legacy to 
buy him a Ring, 

Fourthly I give and bequeath to the honble. Natha (niel) 
Higginson!% as а Legacy to buy him a Ring four hundred 
Rupees. 

Sixthly I give and bequeath to Mr. John Hill!97 as a 
Legacy to buy him a Ring two hundred Rupees and that 
likewise he be paid out of my parte of the permission Trade 
Commission one hundred Rupees more in all three hun- 
dred Rupees. 

Seventhly I give and bequeath to Mr. Fransis Ellis!98 as 
a Legacy to buy him a Ring one hundred and fifty Rupees. 

Eighthly I doe hereby ordaine and appointed (sic) the 
honble. Nathaniel Higginson President of Madras and Mr. 
John Beard! of Councill in Bengall to be overseers200 of 
this my will, . 

Ninthly I give and bequeath to the poore of the Parish of 
Cree Church London the Summe of fifty pounds Sterling. 

Tenthly I give and bequeath to Budlydasse (Badli Das) 
one hundred Rupees and the meanest sort of my sonnes 
Cloathes lately deceased. 

Eleventhly I give and bequeath to the Doctor now attend- 
ing me fifty Rupees. 

Twelfthly I give and bequeath to my Servants Gunny- 
shams (Ghansyam) and Dallub (Dalab) each, twenty 
Rupees. 

Thirteenthly I give and bequeath after the payment of the 
abovementioned debts Legacies that all my whole Estate in 
India and elsewhere be equally given and distributed to my 
three daughters Mary Elizabeth and Katherine only with 
this reservation that as an addition to my daughter Marys 
portion there shall be paid her out of my daughter Eliza 
(beths) and Katherines two thirds Six hundred pounds 
Sterling. 
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Fourteenthly I will and desire my Overseers beforemen- 
tioned that my three daughters be sent with a convenient 
handsome equipage for England and recommended to the 
Care of my well beloved friend Daniell Sheliton (sic) Esqr. 
in London and that their Estates be invested in goods pro- . 
per for Europe and sent as by the Right honoble. Com- 
panies Permission on as many and such shipps as my Over- 
seers shall think convenient. 

Fifteenthly I hereby acquitt Mr. Charles Pate from his 
debt to me of Fifty Pagodas lent him at the Fort.20! 

Lastly I will and ordaine the honoble. Daniell Sheldon 
and my eldest daughter Mary Charnock to be Executors of 
this my last will and Testament revoaking and disanulling 
all former or other Will or Wills that have beene made in 
witness whereof I have hereunto putt my hand and seale this 
ninth day of January one thousand Six hundred and ninety 
two (1692/3), 

JOB CHARNOCK 
Signed and Sealed in the presence of 
Jonathan White 
Francis Houghton 
John Hill. 


Probate was granted on the 12th June 1695, to Robert Dorrell, 
attorney to Mary Charnock, Daniel Sheldon?20? renouncing. 

Charnock's behest with regard to his daughters’ education in 
England was disregarded. It is interesting to trace the fate of 
Job Charnock's bequest to the poor of his native parish. 

The Vesty minutes of the parish of St. Katherine Cree Church 
for 28 August 1695 include the following entry (Guildhall 
Library 1196/1, P. 437): “Whereas Mr. Job Charnock late of 
East India, merchant, hath given fifty pounds to the poore of 
this parish, *tis ordered that in Consideration of the said fifty 
pounds the poore shall have distributed among them three pounds 
yearely for ever, by two equall payments, viz. upon the 5th of 
November and the 5th of February yearely” (Information kindly 
supplied by Keeper of Manuscripts, City of London Libraries, 
Guildhall Library, Basinghall Street, London, EC2P 2EJ vide 
letter CC/CS dated 18th September, 1974 to the author). *At 
a subsequent vestry, held on the 1st February, 1699, it was 
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ordered that “ће £ 50 given to the parish for the use of the 
poor by Mr. Job Charnock, and the £ 100 given for the like 
use by Mr. John Jackson should be settled on the house belong- 
ing to the parish, situate in Fenchurch Street, and the said house 
was thereby charged with the repayment thereof, with five per 
cent. interest, such interest being £ 7. 10 s. to be yearly paid 
for the use of the poor." 


"In 1860, the house, No. 91, Fenchurch Street, was let on 
lease to John Moore for a term of 21 years from Christmas, 
1849, at the rent of £ 42 per annum, and Charnock's £ 2-10-0 
interest was carried to the bread account for the distribution of 
twenty 2 Ib. loaves to 20 persons every Sunday. The House 
No. 91, Fenchurch Street, was taken under the provisions of 
Michael Angelo Taylor's Act (57 Geo. Ш. c. XXIX) and the 
purchase money was paid into Court and was represented by a 
sum of £ 1,949-10-8 Consols. By the statement prepared under 
the City of London Parochial Charities Act, 1883, for the Parish 
of St. Katherine Cree, this sum is scheduled as the endowment 
of the Charities of Richard Lingham, Job Charnock and John 
Jackson, and by the operation of that Act and the Central Scheme 
made thereunder, on the 23rd February, 1891, it was merged in 
the Central Fund of City Parochial Foundation" (Information 
supplied by India Office Records). 

Charnock's house2% in Calcutta, instead of preserving it for 
the posterity, was auctioned for Rs, 575, leaving no trace of it, 
The only relict of Job Charnock in Calcutta is his mausoleum, 
having the following inscription on his tombstone: 


Latin Text English translation 


D.O.M. 


Jobus Charnock, Armiger 
Anglus, et nup in hoc regno 
Bengalensi dignissim, Anglo- 
rum Agens. Mortalitatis suae 
exuvias sub hoc marmore 
deposuit ut in spe beatae re- 
surrectionis ad Christi Judi- 
cis adventum obdormirent. 
Qui postquam in solo non 


May the Lord remember 
the dead. Job Charnock, an 
English Gentleman, and lately 
in this most worthy kingdom 
of Bengal, Agent of the Eng- 
lish, has deposited the те- 
mains of his mortality be- 
neath this marble, that they 
may rest in the hope of the 
blessed resurrection. unto the 
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Latin Text English translation 
.Suo peregrinatus esset diu. coming of Christ, the judge; 
Reversus est domum suae who, after he had wandered 
aeternitatis decimo die 10th ^ abroad on soil not his own. 
Januarii 1692. returned to the home of his 
eternity on the 10th January, 
1692 (1693). 


The chaplain who penned the above epitaph was Job Char- 

nock’s old friend, Rev. John Evans. Evans was a Welshman. 
- There is no doubt that the Charnock mausoleum is a family 
tomb, Besides the founder of Calcutta, who lies buried inside the 
monument, his Indian wife must be sharing the same grave, 
though no proof is forthcoming for this from official records. 
The mausoleum was erected by Charnock's son-in-law, Charles 
Eyre, in the latter part of 1697 and early part of 1698. There 
is no record to show that the tomb was erected at the expense 
of the Company, but it appears to have been done so from the 
fact that it was repaired by the Public Works Department in 
1892. 

Does the unostentatious massive octagonal structure with a 
serrated parapet and crowned with a domed kiosk and surmoun- 
ted by an urn in the northeast corner of St. John's Church, con- 
tain the mortal remains of the founding father of Calcutta? Rev. 
H. B. Hyde. the chaplain of St. John's took an opportunity in 
1892 to ascertain whether the Father of Calcutta had really in- 
terred his remains in the mausoleum. There is no doubt that he 
lies buried there. Still, Hyde excavated the grave to a depth of 
four feet in the first instance. It was thereafter opened to a 
depth of six feet at which the trace of human remains were en- 
countered. He says: “The excavation was somewhat smaller 
than an ordinary grave and lay E. and W. in the centre of ihe 
floor. At the bottom of it the workmen had cleared a level at 
the western end of which they were beginning to dig a little 
deeper when a bone became visible. This bone was left in situ, 
undisturbed, and the digging had ceased on its discovery. On 
seeing this bone I felt sure it could be no other than one of the 
bones of the left fore-arm of the person buried which must have 
laid crossed upon the breast. A little beyond it I observed a 
small object in the earth which I took at first for a large coffin 
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inscription altogether in his Early Annals, published in Novem- 
ber 1895. London, by stating that "(1) the instance is isolated. 
No other tombstones in the churchyard are dated earlier than the 
18th century. It is suggested that there may be other equally 
early tombstones beneath the floor of the church, but I do not 
See any reason to suppose this. (2) There is nothing to show 
that the stone is in situ. It may well have been brought to Cal- 
cutta from elsewhere. An inscribed stone has recently been 
found in St. John's Churchyard which must somehow have come 
there from China. (3) Even if the stone is in situ, it does not 
prove the existence of an Armenian colony. In India a person 
must be buried where he dies. If an Armenian voyager died in 
a ship near Calcutta, it would be necessary to bury the body 
there” 207 

The absence of pre-18th, century inscriptions at the first Arme- 
nian Church in Bengal, at Chinsura, leads one to the conclusion 
that the Rezabeebeh’s tombstone must have been brought to 
Calcutta in the second half of the 19th century. Neither the 
Complete Monumental Register (De Rozario, 1815) nor the 
Bengal Obituary (Holmes & Co., 1848) mentions any epitaph 
even of the 18th century. J. Hawkesworth, who lived in, Calcutta 
and other parts of Bengal for more than 50 years and was the 
first ‘gravedigger’ has not mentioned the tombstone of Rezabee- 
beh in his Asiaticus in two Parts, Calcutta, 1803, and his East 
Indian Chronologist (Calcutta, 1801). He compiled his account 
of the Armenians on the authority of the elders of the commu- 
nity then living in Calcutta. “On the establishment of Calcutta, 
1689, the Armenians, as well as the Portuguese, accepted the 
invitation of Charnock, and placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of his Government. Kenanentch Phanoos (Phanoos Kalen- 
tar) was permitted to purchase the ground where the church now 
stands, and which was used as their burying-ground until the year 
1724, when the present Church was founded by national contri- 
bution under the auspices of the Aga Nazar. Previous to the year 
1724 the Armenians performed divine service in a temporary 
chapel about one hundred yards to the south of St. Nazareth's 
Church", wrote Hawkesworth in his East Indian Chronologist on 
the authority of M. C. Arackeel, a great great grandson of the 
first Armenian in Calcutta, i.e., Phanoos Kalentar.208 Khwajah 
Israel Sarhad, an Armenian, had accompanied Walsh in 1698 
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to get the Nishan of the Prince Azim-ush-Shan for the acquisition 
of the zemindari rights of Calcutta from the Savarna Raichau- 
dhuri family. Had the Armenians possessed any ground in 
Sutanati/Kalkatah/Govindpur, Sarhad would have been reluctant 
to conduct the negotiation and dissuaded the Company from the 
deal. The transfer deed of the zamindari rights of Sutanati/ 
Kalkatah/Govindpur made it clear that the lands in the three 
villages were 'free from adverse rights or litigation forming a 
prohibition to a valid sale and transfer. The zamindars had 
made themselves absolute guarantors to any claim to the land 
included in the boundaries of the three villages. Armenians could 
not, therefore, have possessed any piece of ground in Calcutta 
before 1698. Had the Armenians set up a small colony in Cal- 
cutta before the advent of Job Charnock, they would certainly 
have tried to get the title of the colony for themselves. The 
bainama has rebutted all their claims and Mesrovb Seth stands 
discredited. Moreover, the ‘charitable Sookeas’ was none other 
than Bagaram Johanes Sukeas,?? who died on August 4, 1844, 
aged 73 and lies buried in the Armenian churchyard. No other 
Sukeas is known to the history of Armenians in Calcutta and 
Rezabeebeh, had she been the wife of Sukeas, must have died 
after 1845. Garibjan Cachatoor, an Armenian, published the 
Calcutta Illustrated (1940, 1953) under the pseudonym of John 
Ваггу.2!0 There is no mention of the epitaph of Rezabeebeh in 
the book, as perhaps, its spurious nature, has been established 
by then. 

Hovhannes Joughayetsi, an Armenian merchant, traded in 
different parts of India and Tibet from December 19, 1682 to 
December 6, 1693. He came to Calcutta on December 6, 1693 
from Hugli. His ledger makes it clear that the first Armenian 
to settle in Calcutta was Phanoos Kalentar, and he was residing 
at Surat in 1688. He must have migrated to Calcutta after 
1695, as Hovhannes did not meet him in Calcutta in 1693 when 
he visited the place.?!! 

Hovhannes reached Patna on March 9, 1686, and did not 
visit either Chinsura or Calcutta, presumably on account of the 
absence of Armenian settlements in these places. On his way 
to Calcutta from Lhasa, he made it a point to visit Patna, Raj- 
mahal and Hugli. He paid some money to the priest of the 
Armenian Church in ‘Hookley’ (Chinsura) on November 18, 
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1693 for saying mass. His visit to Calcutta on December 6, 
1693 was in connection with trade and not on account of the 
presence of: Armenians. The absence of any mention of an 
Armenian church or settlement is significant. They were not 
there. 

Considering the circumstances and independent testimonies 
mentioned above, we come to the conclusion that the epitaph 
of Rezabeebeh is a forgery, if the date is 11th July 1630. If the 
stone is genuine, it was brought to Calcutta between 1850 and 
1895 as the Armenians had no settlement or burial ground in 
Calcutta prior to 1690. Their claim to founding of Calcutta 
is untenable. Even if they had a settlement in Calcutta before 
the arrival of Job Charnock at Sutanati on August 24, 1690, 
they cannot claim to the honour of laying the foundation of 
Calcutta as mere residence was not enough to found a city.2!2 
Seths and Bysacks were the earlier immigrants to Calcutta from 
Satgaon and they did not claim the honour of founding Calcutta. 
Job Charnock’s settlement at Sutanati was a deliberate, conscien- 
tious act. He continued there despite all objections from his 
superiors. Charnock's intention to make Sutanati the seat of 
English trade in Bengal was the real basis of the foundation of 
Calcutta, Thus Job Charnock alone founded Calcutta. 


Not Chance-erected 


It was not correct to say that the site of Calcutta was selected 
from the mid-day halt of the ‘Worshipful Agent and the city 
spread like fungus. Neither was the city ‘chance-directed’, nor 
was it ‘chance-erected’, laid and built; on the silt,213 Charnock 
selected the site of Calcutta from his long experience of the Hugli 
for more than three decades. He made several attempts at 
establishing a port and city. He had tried three places on the 
course of the river—Hugli, Ulubaria and Hijili. Hugli was the 
seat of the Mogul government with its foujdar. It was a Jagir 
assigned to Shaista Khan by Emperor Aurangzeb, Charnock was 
aware of the ruin of the Portuguese and Dutch trade there on 
account of the exactions and harassments of the Mogul officials. 
Thirty years’ trade from Hugli had made Charnock wiser. Hem- 
med in by other European nations and heckled by the Mogul 
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officials, Hugli was not a fit place for an English factory. Hijili 
was the next place tried by Charnock for the English settlement. 
Hijili, being an island, seemed suitable enough at first sight, but 
Charnock found, during his stay there from February 27 to June 
11, 1687 that it was not at all defensible, for the river, which 
cut it off from the mainland. was so narrow that it could be easily 
swept by the enemy's guns. It was a tiger-infested, malarious 
swamp. It killed more than two hundred Englishmen in two 
months. Charnock was lured into Hijili by the local zamindar 
whose treachery was a lesson to him. Hijili was, therefore, aban- 
doned in favour of Ulubaria, further up the river, on the right 
side. Ulubaria had depth of water ‘Sufficient to make Docks 
and conveniences for the repairing of any of our biggest ships, 
and is a healthfull place’, he wrote to the Court of Directors.2!4 
He remained there for 3 months (June to September, 1687), 
but found the place was improper for an English settlement. 
*Ulubarreah was misrepresented to Us by those sent to survay 
it, Charnock wrote to the Court?!® on 30th September, 1689. 
Since Hugli and Ulubaria were completely exposed to the attack 
of the enemy advancing from the west, it was impossible for the 
Enelish to remain at either of them if the Mogul forces attacked 
them. Sutanati, the fourth and last place tried by Charnock, 
was found suitable. Charnock had occupied it from. December 
23, 1686 to February 9, 1687 and weighed its strategic import- 
ance. He had found ‘Chuttanutte as the best and fittest up the 
River on the Maine’.2!© Sutanati was secure for a naval power. 
“Tt could only be approached on one side. To attack it the 
Mogul troops must cross the river higher up and march down 
upon it from the north. But if the river were crossed while the 
English ships still dominated it, the attacking force was exposed 
to swift and certain destruction. The English sending their 
troops up the stream could land and assail the enemy on his 
march to Calcutta, cut him off from his base, force him to form 
front parallel to his line of communication, so place him in the 
most dangerous predicament in which an army can find itself”.2!7 
There were no Mogul fortifications or building in Sutanati, Kal- 
katah and Govindpur. Govindpur creek (present Tollys Nul- 
lah), in the south, Salt Lake on the East and Ichapur khal bet- 
ween the Hugli and the Bartti bhil made Sutanati-Kalkatah- 
Govindpur an island in itself. Nature itself had provided security 
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for Calcutta. Apart from the military advantages, Sutanati en- 
joyed some commercial advantages. The commercial potentiali- 
ties of Sutanati were obvious. Ships were becoming bigger in 
size and the navigability of the Hugli was shrinking. European 
ships could not go up to Hugli in the 16th century and had to 
anchor at Garden Reach. Consequently an important market 
had sprung up on the west side of the river at Betor, close to 
Sibpur. English ships were anchored at Balasore till 1680 and 
the Chief or one of the Council members went down in the ship- 
ping season. Govindpur, opposite Betor, had attracted Setts and 
Bysacks, two Bengali business families, from Satgaon. They had, 
it is believed, established the Sutanati market for cotton goods. 
The rise of Sutanati coincided with the decline of the Portuguese 
power. Charnock had watched this process for three decades. 
Sutanati market catered to the needs of the European ships in the 
17th century. The river was navigable for small European ships 
upto Garden Reach or a little higher up, Sutanati Point. Piece- 
goods from Chandrakona and other interior places were easy to 
collect at Sutanati. The merchants were here free from. Mogul 
exactions and molestations unlike in Hugli. The fall of the Por- 
tuguese citadel at Hugli in 1632 gave the green signal for the 
English to advance to Balasore. The same event spelt the death- 
knell of Betor. The decline of Betor gave rise to Sutanati, 
Moreover, Sutanati-Kalkatah-Govindpur was an imperial Jagir 
or a Khas Mahal. English could at any time acquire the zemin- 
dari of the three villages by paying higher rents to the Emperor. 

The Court of Directors of the Company had issued instruc- 
tions to captains of their East-Indiamen to take ‘notice of the 
Channel and Depth of the river Ganges and the entrance there- 
into. ..to keepe a journall...make exact Drafts of their Depths, 
Reaches and Currents and also how the Sands vsually varie’.218 
The Hugli Pilot Service was established on November 20, 1668. 
Charnock must have taken the advice of the Hugli pilots and 
captains of European ships before making the final selection of 
Sutanati. During Charnock's second occupation of Sutanati from 
September 1687 to November 8, 1688 he was convinced of its 
superiority over Hijili, Ulubaria and Hugli. When he returned 
from Madras on August 24, 1690, he had, therefore, no hesita- 
tion to settle the headquarters of the English trade at Sutanati. 
He continued in a defenceless place as Sutanati, contrary to all 
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reason, as President Yale put it. He also spurned the offer of 
Ibrahim Khan for a place 2 miles below Hugli. Charnock’s 
determination to settle the English trade at Sutanati could not 
be changed by anybody on earth. Few mistakes he committed 
in his 36 years' life in India and his selection of Sutanati was 
the wisest. The credit for founding Calcutta. which grew out of 
Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur, goes to Job Charnock and 
nobody else. 

“The capital of British India did not, as some seem to think, 
spring up like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night".?!9 The fact re- 
mains that Charnock and Charnock alone founded Calcutta. 
Many of his contemporaries failed to see the need of such a 
measure; others saw it, but the Court would not trust them, or 
give the necessary means. In Charnock the Court reposed an 
almost unwavering confidence. He wished to make a fortified 
settlement at Sutanati and made it. He will always occupy a 
place among those who have the sovereign honour of being the 
founders of States and Commonwealths. 

The Court of Directors of the ‘Company of Merchants of 
London, trading into the East Indies', were favourably impressed 
with the strategical position of Sutanati. “We think the sooner 
the Agent Charnock resettles the ffactoryes of Cossumbazar & 
Maulda...the better it wilbe for the Compa: And since he likes 
Chuttanuttee so well, we are content he should build a ffactory 
there, with as much frugality as may be...he (Charnock) may 
find it necessary to continue a small ffactory at Hugli likewise, 
but that we must leave to his and Councills discretion22°. . .”, 
they wrote on February 15, 1689, Again on September 11, 1689 
they wrote to Fort St. George: "If the Moors will allow us to 
fortify ourselves at Chuttanutte where our ships may go up and 
ride within ye Command of our Guns it would be much better 
for us though it should cost us a bribe of thirty or forty thousand 
Rupees to ye great men to be paid when we are possest of ye 
Mogulls phirmaund”.??! 

A. wanderer throughout his life, Job Charnock was a man of 
mission. His mission was to establish a fortified settlement in 


. Bengal for the protection of English trade. His mission in life 


was achieved when he settled the English trade at Sutanati which 
grew into Calcutta. The Father of Calcutta is still abiding in our 
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midst in the hope of joyful resurrection at the coming of Christ, 
the judge. 


10. 
11. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foundation of Calcutta was the first step in the East India 
Company's attempt to establish a ‘well-grounded, sure ENGLISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA, for all time to come', a policy initiated 
by Sir Josia Child, the Company's Director from 1677 to 1698. 
Sir Josia wanted to establish a ‘sovereign state in India’ for which 
‘His Majesty’ was pleased to grant his Royal Charters to the 
Company. Job Charnock laid the foundation of Calcutta and thus 
fulfilled Sir Josia’s hopes. 


peror was just and administered justice impartially. The best 
way to attract the attention of the Emperor to the grievances of 
the English merchants was to make a show of the power of Eng- 
lish arms. Charnock knew full well that the English could thus 
get redresser for the illegal extortions of the provincial Nawab 
and his officials, Moreover, the encouragement given to the 
Interlopers by Mogul officials and their interpretation of the 
Imperial farmans to make more exactions curtailed the privileges 
granted to the Company by successive Emperors. Shaista Khan, 
maternal uncle of Aurangzeb, made a gain of Rs. 38 crores for 


pany's Agent in Bengal, had also advocated à war with the Mogul 
Emperor for putting a curb on growing extortions, 


parations for sending out an expeditionary force to India since 
October 1683, in furtherance of their avowed object of establish- 
ing a dominion over India by making ‘those heathenish (Mogul) 
Governors as sensible of our power as wee have of our Truth & 
Justice’, Seizure of Chittagong for making a fortified settlement in 
Bengal, like Madras and Bombay, was planned with the assis- 
tance of the King of Arrakan, The war in other parts of India 
was to be prosecuted with the help of refractory princes. The 
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help of Marathas was counted on in Western India. The fieet 
sent out for Bengal consisted of 15 ships, varying in size from 80 
to 800 tons with guns and men in sufficient number. Nine ships 
with tonnage varying from 100 to 700 were at the same time 
sent to Surat with sufficient arms and ammunition. The manage- 
ment of the war in Western India was entrusted with Sir John 
Child. Charnock was entrusted with the management of the war 
in Bengal. Necessary instructions were given to Fort St. George 
authorities to render all possible assistance to Charnock. Royal 
proclamations were issued on July 11, 1686 requiring the Com- 
pany's servants and all other Englishmen at sea and in the service 
of princes in India to assist the ‘Governor General’ in the fur- 
therance of war. Though elaborate preparations were made and 
a large number of ships, guns and troops were sent out, the 
actual number of them that reached India was small. Moreover, 
the arms and ammunitions meant for the war were left behind 
in England. 

Job Charnock was looking forward to an opportunity to take 
revenge upon Shaista Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, and demons- 
trate the power of English arms in India. He had too many 
grievances against Shaista Khan. Some of the ships and troops 
destined .for Bengal had reached Hugli in the middle of 1686. 
The actual number of troops that reached Hugli was only 460. 
They were quartered partly at Hugli and partly at Chandranagar. 
Abdul Ghani, Shaista Khan's foujdar, was alarmed at the arrival 
of the large number of shipping and troops in Hugli. 

Three English soldiers resorted to the bazar in Hugli on the 
morning of October 28, 1686, to buy provisions. They were not 
only denied provisions, but beat, cut, and carried prisoners by the 
foujdars peons. Charnock thereupon ordered Capt. Leslie to 
bring the wounded soldiers back. A skirmish followed and the 
Mogul troops resorted to incendiarism. Charnock issued orders 
to the troops under Captains Richardson and Arbuthnot to re- 
taliate, They reduced Hugli to shambles within no time. The 
English soon became masters of the town. Abdul Ghani, there- 
fore, sued for peace through the mediation of the Dutch. Charnock 
gave up the victory thrown upon the English as he did not 
want to be vindictive. Shaista Khan, on receipt of the news of 
the skirmish at Hugli, sent his commissioners to accommodate the 
differences with the English. Charnock thought it prudent to 
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withdraw from Hugli and on his way to Hijili halted at Sutanati 
from December 23, 1686, to February 9, 1687. During the 
course of the negotiations with the Nawab’s commissioners from 
Sutanati, Charnock submitted a charter containing 12 articles 
(Sutanati Articles), claiming a compensation of Rs. 64,75,000 
towards satisfaction of injuries sustained by the Company in 
Bengal. Though the emissaries of Shaista Khan agreed to the 
claims of Charnock, the Nawab, instead of giving his assent to the 
12 articles, sent his General, Abdul Samad, with a large force to 
reduce the English. Charnock, who had in the meanwhile occu- 
pied Hijili, ordered sack of Balasore, in order to strike terror in 
the minds of Mogul forces. Balasore was sacked in March (24- 
30), 1687. Abdul Samad assaulted Hijili on May 28 and took 
the batteries Charnock had raised. However, the Mogul General 
could not reduce the island, as Charnock timely got fresh re- 
cruits. Charnock adopted a novel Strategy to baffle Abdul Samad 
and the Mogul General, thinking that the English were constantly 
supplied with new recruits, agreed to a truce on June 4. Most of 
the Sutanati Articles were confirmed by Abdul Samad on June 8, 
and the peace agreement was forwarded to Shaista Khan for his 
confirmation. Charnock left Hijili on June 17 for Ulubaria and 
Spent the next three months there awaiting confirmation of his 12 
Articles. Shaista Khan’s first Parwana dated July 21 was not to 
Charnock’s satisfaction, A second Parwana was issued by the 
Nawab making some more concessions to the English. Charnock, 
therefore, moved further up to Sutanati in September 1687 and 
stayed on there for the next one year. Aurangzeb on learning of 
the skirmish at Hugli, burning of Balasore and fighting at Hijili, 
dismissed them as of no consequence, 

What incensed the Emperor was the hostilities of Sir John 
Child in Western India. After failing to seize the Mogul vessels 
bound for Mocha and Basra in October 1686, Sir John had 
transferred the Company's headquarters to Bombay in April 
1686, without the Emperor's permission. This was calculated to 
provoke Mukhtear Khan, Aurangzeb's Governor at Surat, The 
Emperor was also annoyed by the seizure of more Mogul ships 
in 1687 without any declaration of war. Not satisfied with the 
seizure of 12 Mogul ships in 1688, Sir John took some vessels 
belonging to the Sidi, carrying provisions to the Mogul army, in 
January 1689. Sidi Kasim Yakut Khan. the Mogul Admiral, 
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did not wait for the Emperor's order for retaliation. He landed 
his forces at Sewri, Bombay, on the morning of February 15, 
1689. The Sidi’s forces outnumbered the English troops. The 
Sidi soon made himself master of Bambay, though he could not 
reduce the Castle (Fort of Bombay), as Shambhuji, the Maratha 
ruler, gave timely assistance to Sir John Child. The Sidi’s occu- 
pation of Bombay mortified Sir John and he realised his rashness 
and folly. A conciliatory mission was sent to the camp of the 
Emperor. Sir John's submission to the Emperor together with 
the supplication of the Mogul merchants in favour of the English, 
did not fail to bring the desired result. Abraham Navarro and 
George Weldon, Sir John's emissaries, procured Emperor Auran- 
gzeb's pardon to the English for their follies at the intercession 
of Itimad Khan, the new Nawab of Surat. Sir John Child died 
in Bombay on February 4, 1690, without waiting for being ex- 
pelled from India under the Emperor's order dated February 27. 
Aurangzeb asked the Sidi to vacate Bombay on February 24, but 
Yakut Khan left the Island only on June 22, 1690, after satisfy- 
ing for himself that the English merchants fulfilled their obli- 
gations, Aurangzeb's farman dated March 3, 1690 redressed the 
Company's grievances in Western India. He was convinced what 
harm the English could inflict on Mogul shipping and Haj pil- 
grims as the Company had taken prize ships worth £ 1,500,000. 

The war with Mogul did not bring any territorial addition to 
the Company, but their gains were of an enduring nature. It was 
no small honour to the English to have ventured upon a war with 
the Great Mogul. The war reduced the Company's affairs to a 
better posture at home and in India. The Company's ancient 
privileges were confirmed by Aurangzeb and his tacit recognition 
to the withdrawal of trade from Surat to Bombay and from Hugli 
to Sutanati enabled the English to establish ‘a well-grounded, 
sure, English Dominion in India, for all time to come’, as visua- 
lised by Sir Josia Child. 

Charnock could not get his Sutanati Articles confirmed on 
account of the recall of Shaista Khan to the imperial court in 
July and the arrival of Bahadur Khan, the new Nawab, in August 
1687, though his emissaries at Dacca were zealously conducting 
negotiations. Charnock tried his best to get Bahadur Khan’s sanc- 
tion for fortifying Sutanati where he was staying since September. 

The Court of Directors were dissatisfied with the conduct of 
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their servants in Bengal and accordingly sent Capt. William 
Heath to prosecute their design of capturing Chittagong without 
getting knowledge of the latest developments in Bengal. Capt. 
Heath, on his arrival at Sutanati on September 20, 1688, asked 
Charnock to pack off before 10th November in order to go on 
the Expedition. He left Sutanati for Chittagong on 9th Novem- 
ber along with Charnock and other servants of the Company in 
Bengal, despite the request of Mallick Barcoordar, Bahadur Khan's 
emissary, for further negotiations about the 12 Sutanati Articles. 
After demolishing the fort of Balasore and pillaging the town 
between November 29 and December 4, 1688, on his way, he 
reached Chittagong on January 17, 1689. He left Chittagong 
on January 27 without waiting for the orders of Nawab Bahadur 
Khan, who was promised shipping to transport his troops to 
Arrakan as ‘these were nothing but lyes wrote on both sides’. He 
reached Arrakan Road on 31st January and offered his assistance 
to the local King to suppress a rebellion in his Kingdom. The 
Arrakanese King did not want Capt. Heath's assistance without 
taking Chittagong. Chagrined at the rebuff he received at the 
hands of the Arrakanese King, Capt. Heath next tried to win 
over the rebel prince. He did not wait for the results of the nego- 
tiations with the rebel prince and ordered the fleet to sail for 
Madras on February 16, 1689. Capt. Heath along with Agent 
Charnock and other servants of the Company reached Madras in 
the first week of March. Capt. Heath, tripping from port to port, 
committed the most outrageous crimes everywhere, bringing 
ridicule to the English nation. The Company lost all its privileges 
in Bengal obtained at great expenses, over the past 55 years. 
Capt. Heath overruled the objections of Charnock and ignored 
his advice on all matters as he was entrusted with the sole res- 
ponsibility of the Chittagong Expedition. Charnock utilised the 
Chittagong Expedition to put more pressure on the Nawab in 
granting ratification of his 12 Sutanati Articles. Nawab Bahadur 
Khan realised that the English were no prisoners of indecision 
and sincerely made efforts to accommodate the differences with 
the Company, but his recall in June 1689, prevented his doing 
any good in this respect. 

Ibrahim Khan, the new Nawab of Bengal, assumed his office 
on ist July, 1689. Despite Aurangzeb's order for the extirpa- 
tion of the English infidels, he took the initiative to resettle the 
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English in his province. He issued a Parwana on July 2, 1689, 
inviting the English to Bengal. But the President and Council at 
Fort St. George wanted to wait for the Emperors farman tor 
Bengal as the one for Surat dated 27th February 1689/90 was 
not to their satisfaction. Though the Emperor's farman for Bengal 
was issued on April 23, 1690, it did not reach Madras imme- 
diately, as it was routed through Surat. Since Charnock had full 
faith in his old friend, Nawab Ibrahim Khan, he pressed for his 
return to Bengal. The final decision about the settlement of trade 
in Bengal was taken on July 1, 1690 at a consultation held at 
Fort St. George. Job Charnock was the only member from Bengal 
present at the consultation. The majority of the members (4) 
favoured immediate return to Bengal, without awaiting receipt 
of the Emperor's farman for Bengal, though the President at Fort 
St. George and two others were against it. 

Agent Charnock and his Council left Madras on July 18 and 
reached Sutanati on 24th August 1690. Charnock, instead of 
going back to Hugli, settled himself at Sutanati and ordered cons- 
truction of some thatched houses for the Company's accommoda- 
tion, His determination to settle the Company's trade at Sutanati 
marked the foundation of Calcutta. Credit goes to Charnock for 
settling trade at Sutanati in the teeth of opposition from Ibrahim 
Khan and President Yale at Madras. That is why he became the 
founder of Calcutta. He laid the Company's trade in Bengal on 
secure foundations by obtaining the licence of the Nawab. Though 
Charnock visualised the fortification of Sutanati and acquisition 
of the zamindari rights of Calcutta, he could not make any head- 
way during his lifetime, for he died on January 10, 1692/93. 
However, Charnock had the satisfaction of seeing Sutanati grow 
into a populous place. Charles Eyre, son-in-law of Charnock, 
whom Sir John Goldsborough (the Company's Supervisor and 
Commissary General) appointed as successor to the Founder, 
acquired the zamindari rights of the villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah, 
and Govindpur. He constructed the Mausoleum of his father-in- 
law and started building Fort William. Calcutta was the out- 
come of the fusion of the villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah and 
Govindpur. 

Charnock deserves a biography, but there are few records to 
rely on. The Company's records show that he reached India 
sometime in 1655 or 1656. He spent 21 years at Patna from 
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1658, becoming the Company's chief there in 1664. He was 
responsible for organising the saltpetre trade. He was appoin- 
ted chief at Kasimbazar in 1679 in order to reorganise the trade 
in raw silk. He took charge of Kasimbazar factory on 24th 
December 1680 and managed the silk trade very well. He was 
always at odds with his dishonest official superiors, as he was 
himself honest to the core and had earned the confidence of the 
Court of Directors on this score. Those who opposed Charnock 
were. dismissed from service by the Company. Among whom we 
can count Streynsham Master, Matthias Vincent and William 
Hedges. His case was singular in the early annals of the East 
India Company. The growth of the Company's trade in Bengal 
under his direction bears testimony to his business efficiency. 
The Company's total imports from Asia increased from £ 138278 
in 1664 to £ 584019 of which the contribution of Bengal ranged 
from 18 to 36%. During the last three years of his service in 
Bengal, he contributed 45% of the total imports from Asia in 
1691, 10% in 1692 and 31% in 1693, despite time required for 
reorganisation of trade disrupted by war, withdrawal and lack of 
investment opportunities. Charnock died a poor man, after serv- 
ing the Company for more than 36 years, and his will bears 
testimony to this fact. 

We know very little about the personal life of the Founder of 
Calcutta. He was the son of Richard Charnock, a yeoman of 
London. The Puritan theologian Stephen Charnock was his 
elder brother. Job was probably born in 1630 or 1631. He had 
a good education. Soon after his arrival in India in 1655 or 1656, 
he gave up his elaborate English dress and hair-style to suit 
the climate of India. He studied Persian and Sanskrit and knew 
very well the customs, manners and life of the people of North 
India. His perfect mastery of Persian and Sanskrit was an 
asset to the Company. Не endeared himself into the hearts of 
every Indian with whom he moved on account of his simple 
habits and native way of dressing and hair-style. He remained 
a true Christian throughout his life. 

Charnock kept an indigent native lady as his wife since 1679 
without converting her to Christianity. Charnock's three daugh- 
ters from this union were all brought up as Christians and they 
had their baptism at Madras. Personal details of Charnock's 
wife such as her name, her caste and her date of death are not 
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known to us. We dismiss the legends and myths connected with 
the Founder of Calcutta and his wife as baseless. Charnock’s 
daughters—Mary, Elizabeth and Katherine— were married to 
thorough-bred Englishmen and they were accepted into the Eng- 
lish society. They all died in Calcutta—Mary on February 19, 
1696/97, Elizabeth on August 2, 1753, and Katherine on Janu- 
ary 21, 1700/1701. 

The Armenian claim of their having a settlement in Calcutta 
in 1630 or earlier, 60 years before the advent of Charnock, 
rests on a solitary tombstone of a lady. The tombstone is not 
genuine, as the existence of an Armenian colony before Charnock 
is not mentioned by contemporary records. Moreover, the zamin- 
dars of Calcutta. transferred their rights to the Company free 
from all ‘adverse rights, or litigation forming a prohibition to a 
valid sale and transfer’. 

It is not correct to say that Calcutta was chance-directed, 
chance-erected, and chance-built. The selection of Sutanati for 
the Company's settlement was made after weighing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of other places on the entire course of 
the river Hugli gathered from Charnock's 35 years’ experience. 

The etymology of the word Calcutta is dervied from Khal + 
katah, і.е., a village distinguished by a natural Khal or creek. 
The word Khalkatah, which was Anglicised as Calcutta, is com- 
mon to Bengali, Persian, Santali and Mundari languages. The 
word Kalikata means the landing stage of the goddess Kali. Cal- 
cutta and Kalikata had different origins and their etymologies are 
independent of each other. 

The geological history of Calcutta shows that the region was 
a swamp 5000 years ago, unfit for human settlement. Primitive 
agriculture in jungle clearances in the elevated portions of the 
swamp was possible and palynological studies have ruled out 
human settlement in the Calcutta region on account of the absence 
of carbonised foodgrains, fossil remains of cultivated trees and 
artefacts of man. Numismatic and archaeological evidence shows 
that Calcutta was inhabited 1500 years ago. Though Calcutta 
cannot claim to have a hoary past unlike Bombay and Madras, 
the other two Presidency towns of the East India Company, 
Charnock’s mid-day halt on August 24, 1690 for the third time, 
heralded the foundation of a large ‘well-grounded, sure English 


dominion in India’. 
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128, 139; Nathaniel 128, 205, 210, 215, 220, 252-253, 261, 268; 
Nathaniel (frigate) 209 ; Ormus Merchant 201; Pearle 209; Persia 
Merchant 235 ; Phoenix 143 ; Princess (sloop) 145; Princess of Den- 
mark 206, 283, 287-288, 301, 319-322, 325-328, 330-331; Pryaman 
209, 215; Quedah Merchant 217, 245; Rainbow 209; Rebecca 209, 
253; Recovery 261, 285, 292-293, 298, 300; Resistance 285 ; Resolu- 
tion 211, 265, 285-286, 300; Retriever 285; Rochester 71, 197, 209, 
222, 241, 252, 253, 260-261; Rochester (frigate) 209, 216, 222 ; Rose 
128, 209; Royal James 209, 215; Royal James & Mary 344-345; 
Royal Katherine 422; Ruby 128, 316; St. Thoma 331; Samuel 
(ketch) 252-253, 285, 292-293, 298, 320; Saphire 209, 261; Saphire 
(frigate) 320; Speedwell 210, 220; Success 285, 301; Thomas (ketch) 
210, 285-286, 293 ; Tonqueen Merchant 128, 209, 215; Transport 443 ; 
William 209; William & John 84-85; Williamson 261, 285, 293; 


Worcester 128, 136. 
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CORRIGENDA 


Corrections 
Quotation ends after there. 
Read language for languaie. 
Read means for meahs. 
Read D'Anville for D. Anville. 
Delete unquote marks before reference No. 116. 
Read places for place. 
Read no for on. 
Read review for revitw. 
Read and for ahd. 
Read company for Company. 
Read procee- for proceed- 
Read provisions to the for provisions the. 
Read that they must for that must. 
Read brackish for blackish. 
Read beef for beaf. е 
Read royal for rayal. 4 
Read many for may. à 
Read of the for ot fhe. d 
Read Agent and Governor for Court of Directors. 
Read 1684 for 1984. 
Read Hon'ble for Honble. 
Read remaine for reamine. 
Read Silk and ... for Silk add 
Read invest for invost. 
Read Saltpetre for Slatpetre. 
Read Calcutta". for Calcutta. 
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CALCUITA IN THE 17TH CENTURY 
is the first volume of a Tercentenary His- 
tory of Calcutta written by Mr. P. T. Nair. 
The story of the foundation of Calcutta 
on August 24, 1690 has been told with the 
help of authentic records for the first time. 
Most important documents about this 
event are reproduced with their archaic 
texts. Job Charnock, the Father of Calcutta, 
has been portrayed after studying all 
available primary sources. The East India 
Company's War with the Great Mogol is 
described in great detail. Designed asa 
source book as wellas a History of Calcutta 
in the 17th Century, the present volume 
will be of absorbing interest to all who 
love Calcutta. 
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